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LECTUEE FIEST. 


THE CONTEAST OF OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE EELICION. 

The two Types of Religion and their Union in Christianity — 
Goethds View of the Opposition — Matthew Arnold^s Contrast 
of Hellenism and Hebraism — Re-appearance of the Opposition 
in Modern Life — Popds Expression of Pantheism^ and the 
Objections brought against it — Pure Monotheism and the 
Objections brought against it. 

In my lectures during last session, I endeavoured 
to set before you a view of religion as one of the 
three great factors or elements in our conscious 
life, which, therefore, like all the other elements or 
factors, is subjected to a continuous process of de- 
velopment, and only in that process gradually comes 
to manifest its real meaning and purport. I tried to 
show that, just as a consciousness of the object 
and the subject, of the world without and the self 
within, must be supposed to exist in all rational 
beings, so in all rational beings there is at least 
a dawning consciousness of the unity presuppposed 
in this difference, of the universal which originates 

and transcends this elementary distinction of our life 

A 
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As truly as it is part of our nature to look out- 
wards and fill our life with objective interests, as 
truly as it is part of our nature to look inwards — 
to return upon ourselves and to become conscious 
of an inner life of our own in which we are 
separated from all others — so it is part of our 
nature, an immanent necessity of our rational being, 
, to look upwards, and to regard our whole life, inner 
’ and outer, as based upon and circumscribed by a 
' Power, in whom we and all things live and move and 
, have our being. Hence the consciousness of God is 
as near to us, as necessary to us, as the conscious- 
ness of the world or of the self ; nay, in a sense, 
it has a higher necessity than either, and we are 
nearer to God than to ourselves : for the conscious- 
ness of self rests upon the idea of God, as at once 
its first presupposition and its last end and goal. 
All our life is a progress through the world and 
through ourselves to the God from whom we come, 
in whom we are, to whom we tend. 

Yet, equally true is it from another point of 
view, thaT the religious consciousness, the distinct 
consciousness of this divine unity, is what is farthest 
from us, what we attain last of all, and "what it 
is’ most ditficult for us fully to realise. We look 
' outward' before, we look inward, and we look inward 
l^efore we, look .upward. We are at home with the 
world before we attend to the self within, and we 
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are at home with ourselves, before we learn that 
we cannot be true to ourselves except by rising 
above ourselves. Thus the process is long and cir- 
cuitous, though the end is implied in the beginning. 
It is the paradox of development that what is first 
in nature is last in genesis, and that nothing is 
so hard for the intelligence to grasp as that which 
is the very principle of its own life. This, indeed, 
must not be interpreted as meaning that, at any 
stage of our experience, one of the elements of our 
spiritual life can be presented to us altogether apart 
from the others. What it means is only that, 
according to a law of development which I have 
already tried to illustrate, all the elements of man's 
consciousness are at first presented in the lowest 
form of that consciousness. Thus the idea of God 
cannot remain absent from any human intelligence. 
An inchoate feeling, an anticipatory idea, must 
trouble the simplicity of sense with the hint of 
an existence which sense cannot measure, and 
confuse the directness of appetite with the dream 
of some higher kind of satisfaction. But such 
existence and such satisfaction cannot as yet be 
represented in any form except that of sensuous 
externality. And it needs a long process of culture 
ere that form can be so idealised by imagination 
and generalised by the growing power of reflexion, 
as to produce even ,the higher forms of Polytheism. 
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A still longer process is needed to prepare for that 
recoil upon self by which man rends himself from 
nature and learns to detect in himself, in his own 
inward life, that ‘light which never was on land 
or sea’; to discover in self-consciousness and in 
conscience the God whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain. With this subjective movement the 
moral becomes for the first time separated from the 
natural, the spiritual bond of man to man from the 
tie of kinship. God ceases to be the natural father 
of a race, and becomes the spiritual source of a law 
which is one and the same for all spiritual beings. 

This recoil upon the inner life, with the conse- 
quent substitution of a subjective for an objective 
religion, is a process which we see taking place in 
different nations of the ancient world, indeed, in 

all nations which have survived so long as to enter 
upon a certain stage of civilisation. It showed itself 
,^in India in the rise of Buddhism, which was the 
' subjective counterpart of the religion of the Vedas, 
for rather of the Pantheism in which that religion 
ended. It showed itself again in Greece in the 

subjective philosophies which arose in the decay of 
the religion of beauty; and from the Greeks it was 
communicated to the Eomans and to all the other 
nations which took part in the civilisation of the 

Eoman empire. In all these cases, however, it was 

in a sense a phenomenon of decay; it accompanied 
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the breaking up of a whole system of life which 
had been based upon objective religion. It came 
to nations which were already loaded with the 
weight of a great inheritance from the past, with 
a burden of traditionary beliefs and institutions 
which no longer satisfied them, but from which 
they could not wholly free themselves. To one 
people only did it come at a comparatively early 
stage of its national culture, as the vitalising 
principle which bound them together as a nation 
and separated them from all other nations. Thus 
the Hebrews became a ‘ peculiar people,’ whose pecu- 
liarity consisted just in this, that they worshipped 
a universal and spiritual God. It was the early 
growth of subjective religion on Jewish soil, and its 
identification with the consciousness of nationality, 
that gave to the Jews their special place in the 
religious history of the world. The violence with 
which at a comparatively early date they, so to 
speak, tore up the natural roots of human life, in 
order to plant in their place the idea of an ab- 
solute law of divine justice and to make this idea 
the sole bond of social unity, turned them into the 
permanent representatives of the subjective principle 
of religion and morality ; whereas in Greece and Eome 
that principle showed itself as a purifying power 
only in the private life of individuals, who were like 
voices crying in the wilderness to the decaying 
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society around them. The Hebrew literature has 
thus become what we may call the classical litera- 
ture of 'ethical monotheism/ — its uniq^ue and perfect 
expression, not for philosophers or men of letters, 
but for the general conscience and consciousness of 
men. The troubled utterance of sorrow and remorse, 
in which the soul seeks to be delivered from the 
world and from itself, the indignant protest of the 
conscience against the wrongs of nature and fortune, 
the bitter cry of humanity for justice and mercy, 
and the yearning voice of aspiration towards the 
infinite, of longing for goodness and for God, have 
never spoken in such persuasive or commanding 
tones as in the Prophets and Psalmists of Israel. 
And it is just because of this that the Jewish 
religion became the immediate preparation for the 
religion of unity and reconciliation, in which God 
is worshipped, not as a power which reveals itself 
only to perception in the outward world, nor as a 
power which manifests itself solely to thought in 
the inward silence of the heart, but as above both 
and in both alike. 

It is my intention in the following lectures to trace 
the process by which the Jewish religion of subjec- 
tivity gradually worked itself out, and prepared the 
way for the higher synthesis of objective and sub- 
jective religion in Christianity. But it may clear our 
way, if, in the first place, I go back for a moment on 
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the path which we have already followed. In this 
lecture, therefore, I shall endeavour to illustrate in a 
slightly different aspect, the great contrast of objective 
and subjective religion, of which I have spoken as the 
two main stages in the development of the highest 
religion. 

In a series of epigrams by Goethe on the wide 
subject, “God and the World,” we find him ex- 
pressing two views of the nature of religion ; or, 
perhaps, we might rather say that he gives us mottoes 
for the two great types of the religious sentiment. 
The first type is characterised in the often quoted 
words: ‘‘What were a God who only gave the world 
a push from without, or let it spin round His finger ^ ' 
I look for a God, who moves the world from within, j 
who fosters nature in Himself, Himself in nature ; so 
that naught of all that lives and moves and has its 
being in Him, ever forgets His force or His spirit.”^ In 
these words we find expressed that which is usually 
called the pantheistic view of religion ; and also that 
dislike, which naturally goes with pantheism, of the 
idea of an extraneous world-creator and governor, who 
arranges arbitrarily the course of nature and the life 

Was war’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse. 

Ini Kreis das All am Finger laufen Hesse ! 

Ihm ziemt’s, die Welt im Inneru zu bewegen, 

Natur in Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegeii, 

So dass, was in Ihm lebt und webt und ist, 

Nie Seine Kraft, nie Seinen Geist vermisst. 
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of man, but does not realise himself in either as a 
living, organising, self-manifesting power. This kind of 
religious sentiment is one which is often expressed by 
Goethe, and it may even be said to be the animating 
principle of his best poetry. It is the source of a 
certain antagonism to Christianity, and especially to 
the Jewish element in it, which is traceable in many 
of his works. Thus in writing to Jacobi, who in his 
essay on Spinoza had maintained — as Dr. Martineau 
maintains now — ^that a God immanent in the world 
is no God at all, Goethe declares that to him such a 
doctrine appears to be flat blasphemy, and that while 
others call Spinoza half an atheist, lie, feels bound 
to praise him as “ the most theistic and the most 
Christian of writers.” In another letter to Jacobi, 
Goethe expresses the same idea in a humorous 
analogy, which is not without an element of serious- 
ness. “ The truth is that I am one of the goldsmiths 
of Ephesus who has spent his whole life in contem- 
plating, admiring, and worshipping the wonderful 
temple of the goddess; and who cannot but feel it 
painful when any apostle seeks to impose on his 
fellow-citizens another and, indeed, a formless God.’’ 

Thus to G^the, the modern Greek, as to the ancient 
Greeks of whom St. Paul spoke, the cross seemed, at 
times at least, to be foolishness. Yet, in an epigram 
which immediately follows the one which I have just 
quoted, Goethe gives expression to that side of 
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religion, or that kind of religious sentiment, which 
he seemed thus to reject. “ In our inner life also,” 
he declares, “ there is a universe. Hence the laudable 
custom of mankind that every one calls the Best that 
he knows by the name of God. To this God he 
makes over heaven and earth ; Him he worships and 
serves, and Him, if it be possible, he loves.” ^ What 
we are here told is that the ideal, and especially the 
moral ideal, is, by a " laudable custom of mankind ' 
taken as the revelation of the Divine Being to whom 
all power on heaven and earth is to be attributed. 
And this is regarded by Goethe as a ‘laudable custom,' 
in spite of the fact that it must to some extent make 
us sever God from nature and history, and look upon 
Him as manifested rather in the ‘ inner universe,' i,e. 
in that ideal which our desires, hopes, and aspira- 
tions oppose to the world as it is, or, at least, 
as it at first seems to be. These desires, hopes, and 
aspirations, he appears to admit, are to bei regarded 
as a manifestation, and, indeed, as a higher mani- 
festation of the divine principle than can be found in 
the world of outward experience. Their prophecies 
may be truer than history, because they contain 

^ Im Innern ist ein XJniversum auch 
Daher der Volkei' loblicher Gebrauch, 

Dass jeglicher das Beste was er kennt, 

Er Gott, 3 a Seinen Gott benennt, 

Ihm Himmel und Erden ubergiebt, 

Ibn fdrchtet und, wo moglich, liebt. 
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sometliing more of the divine thnn history has 
expressed as yet, or, perhaps, than it over can fully 
express. 

It would appear then that (loetlie recognises two 
different types of religion : on the one hand, a religion 
which rests in God as revealed in nature and man, — 
revealed, not, indeed, to one who abides by superficial 
phenomena, but to one who regards these phenomena 
as symbols of an absolute and infinite Being. To 
this contemplative religion tlie divine is everywhere 
immediately present. “ As far as the ear, as far as the 
eye can reach, thou fiiidest nothing strange, nothing 
but the likenesses of Him, and the highest fire -flight 
of thy spirit never lacks image or symbol to body 
Him forth. It draws thee on, farther and farther 
it carries thee, and all the path thou dost travel puts 
on a garment of beauty. No more dost thou number, 
no . more dost thou measure, for every step is in 
the infinite.” So Goethe sings the divine beauty 
of the world, as it reveals itself to the contem- 
plative imagination of the poet, whose sacred func- 
tion it is, as it were, to‘ re-echo the judgment of the 
Creator upon His work — ^that ‘ it is very good." 
But Goethe had discovered that there is another 
religion — a religion not of rest and joyful contempla- 
tion, but of struggle, and hope, and ^ aspiration ; a 
religion which sets man in antagonism to the actual 
world, and commits him to an endless effort to make 
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it conform to the demands of his own spirit, a religion 
which cannot he reconciled with the world, except by 
regarding the world as a means to realise something 
better than itself. For this religion, the highest is not 
without but within, the authentic voice of G-od is not 
in the beauty and brightness of the external kingdom 
of nature. Father, if it sought God without at all, it 
would seek Him in the darkness and tumult of the 
elemental powers, in “ fire and hail, snow and vapour, 
stormy wind fulfilling His word.”^ But, like Elijah 
it rejects all these to find that voice in the inward 
demand for justice and truth, in the indignant recoil 
of the conscience against that which is foul and cruel, 
in the unconquerable longing of the soul for a world 
regenerated by mercy and love. If it is to believe in 
a God, it must believe that these feelings are pro- 
phetic, and that everything which seems to oppose and 
thwart them is but an appearance that is destined to 
pass away. It must believe that wickedness is weak- 
ness, and that right is might; that, as it has been 
expressed epigrammatically, one with God is a 
majority,” that ' the stars in their courses fight against ’ 
the wicked, and that he who is for the good cause 
can never be really defeated. Its creed is the creed 
of Carlyle : Await the issue : in all battles, jf you 
await the issue, each fighter is prospered according to 
his right. His right and his might, at the close of 


^ Psalms cxlviii. 8. 
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the account, are one and the same. He has fought 
with all his might, and in exact proportion to his 
right he has prevailed. His very death is no victory 
over him: he dies indeed, but his work lives. The 
cause thou fightest for, in so far as it is true, so far 
and no farther, but precisely so far, is sure of victory.” 

Now it is obvious that we have here a fundamental 
antinomy of the religious consciousness, which is as 
wide as the moral antinomy between what is and what 
ought to he ; and which shows itself not only in the 
fluctuations of the religious feeling of individuals, but 
also, on the great scale of history, in the opposition 
of the two great classes of pre-Christian religions, and 
even in the conflict and alternate predominance of two 
opposite tendencies in the Christian religion itself. In 
this point of view -we may regard all objective religions 
as, in a sense^ pantheistic ; for it is their predominant 
tendency to rest in that which is. For, as we saw in a 
former lecture, the ultimate form — the euthanasia or 
expiring voice of such religion — is an all-levelling 
pantheism, which, in reaching after the infinite, goes 
beyond all special finite objects, even the most com- 
prehensive, and merges them all in the one substance, 
or force, or spirit, and which has no command for the 
individual except to forget himself, and contemplate 
God, and be at peace. <• On the other hand, we 
may regard ail^^ubjectiye religion as finding its 
ty^al^ expression in that ‘ ethical monotheism,' 
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which hears God’s voice only, or mainly, in the 
categorical imperative of a law of righteousness, 
and which commits man to an endless war with 
nature and circumstance, and an endless effort to 
realise the kingdom of God upon earth. ^No greater 
antithesis could be conceived than that which exists 
between these two religious attitudes; between the 
attitude of the contemplative Hindoo saint, and 
that of the Israelite trusting in the “ sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon ” ; or even between that chastened 
joy in the riches and freedom of finite existence which 
we find in Pindar, and that divine discontent with the 
present, and that inspired hope of the future which 
breathe through the prophecies of Isaiah. There 
seems at first no way of binding together such funda- 
mental oppositions of thought. Por, on the one side, 
we find the religious mind laying all its emphasis on 
' the idea that God is immanent in the world ; that, 
indeed, the world is nothing but the garment of deity; 
and that, therefore, its apparent imperfection and evil 
exists only for m , — ^in so far as we fail to see the 
unity, which underlies all its difference and change 
and which is continually bringing them back to itself. 

; And, on the other side, we find the religious mind 
dwelling on the idea of God as a transcendent Being, 
who separates Himself from all the creatures He has 
made — from nature as its Creator, and from man as 
his stern and righteous Judge; and we find it regard- 
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ing tlie whole process of human life in the light of an 
ideal which condemns it as imperfect and evil. 

We may illustrate this contrast in another way. 
' An eminent writer has said that the two great factors 
in modern life are Hebraism and Hellenism. But to 
make such an assertion correct, we must at once 
generalise and narrow it. We must regard" Hellenism 
as the representative of all objective religions, in so 
far as they have a common pantheistic basis; while we 
must regard Hebraism as the general representative of 
subjective religion; the religion of moral obligation and 
moral aspiration. And, moreover, we must remember 
that we have not now the direct collision of these 
opposites; but that, in modern life, the reconciling 
principle of Christianity is ever mediating between the 
two, and reducing their antagonism to the relative 
opposition of different elements or organs in one life. 
With these modifications, however, we may admit that 
Matthew Arnold’s saying represents a truth; and by 
considering the contrasted defects and merits of the 
two types of religion, and even the different accusa- 
tions which their adherents are wont to bring against 
each other, we may help ourselves to discern more 
dearly the meaning of the different tendencies which 
compete and co-operate in our own lives. For this 
purpose it will not be necessary to take more than a 
very general view of the religions in question. 

Eeligions of the HdlenisJiyp^ in the world. 
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They were at one with the social life and politics of 
the nations among whom they prevailed. As religions 
of the poetic sense, they welcomed the aid of art. 
They were tolerant of interests and pursuits other 
than their own, rarely intolerant even of the science 
and philosophy which destroyed them. They conse- 
crated the bonds of national life and made patriotism 
one with piety. But, as they mingled together the 
natural and the spiritual, they were defective in puri- 
fying moral influence. They did n ot awake a clear 
consciousness of the distinction between the lower 
and the higher nature of man; or, if they did, they 
‘healed the hurt’ of his spirit ‘slightly.’ Their highest 
devotion was a worship of the Eternal, the Unchanging, 
the Aesthetic Ideal; not of a ‘just God and a Saviour.’ 
When their influence was at its highest point, they led 
men to seek for that which is true, for that which is, 
and to rest in resignation to its absolute necessity. 
Hebraism, on the other hand, took its stand on the 
spirituality of God, as lifted in His holiness above all 
His creatures. As a consequence, it emphasised the 
contrast between that which is and that which ought 
to he, and called forth a desire for purity and holiness, 
such as was unknown to any other race. Its stern 
commands awoke in its adherents a consuming zeal 
for righteousness which refused to make any terms 
with evil, and saved them as by fire from the pollut- 
ing compromises of heathenism. On the other hand, 
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it was narrow, imspeculative, often fanatical. In 
its exclusive regard for divine holiness it tended to 
intolerance and jealous hatred of almost every civil- 
ising influence. The monotonous intensity of its 
piety was unfavourable to any exercise of the intelli- 
gence or of the imagination, which could not be made 
directly subservient to religious purposes. It allowed 
only one channel in which the higher life of man 
might flow. It often put so wide a division between 
God and His creatures that all interest in earthly 
things became profane in its eyes ; and it could not 
allow either Art or Science to have any independent 
activity of its own.' Hence, when Art and Science 
did make their way into a monotheistic nation, they 
generally came in as enemies, bringing religious 
corruption and moral laxity in their train. There 
seemed to be no middle state for monotheistic piety: 
when it did not rise to the highest, it sank to the 
lowest. If its adherents were not saints, they became 
sensualists. Thus, during the time when the Jewish 
religion was showing its highest purity and power 
in the prophets, it had to struggle for existence 
against a sensual and immoral idolatry; and when 
that time was past, it sank into the formal correctness 
and legalism of the Pharisee, who lived for the saving 
of his soul and to whom every other interest was 
sinful. Pure Hebraism has always shown itself full 
of energy, both in its beginning and in its repeated 
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revivals; for it seems to spring up again and again 
with renewed strength from every soil in which it has 
once taken root; and at every such revival, it has, 
for a time, given a great stimulus to the moral life 
of man. But, whenever simple religious feeling has 
ceased to be self-sufficient, it has not been able to 
endure the contact of other influences, whether 
political or scientific, literary or artistic; and it has 
signally failed to penetrate them with its spirit, and 
absorb them as elements into its own life. 

If this general contrast hold good, we need not 
wonder that two such opposed types of religion and of 
civilisation should show themselves to be mutually 
repellent. ^ They must repel each other, because each 
of them in its own way aims at universality, though 
their methods of attaining it are very different, r The 
Hellenic type of religion naturally proceeds by the 
method of all-inclusive tolerance. Polytheism can 
easily find room for a new god in its Pantheon; 
and pantheism can as easily remerge another indi- 
viduality in its all-embracing, all-absorbing substance. 
Such a religion also readily finds room within its 
spacious bosom for all varieties of finite life, for all 
species of human interests. Art is welcome to it, 
as the revelation of the one in the many; Science 
and Philosophy as the reduction of the many to 
the one. *On the other hand, the Hebraic type of 
religion as naturally proceeds, we might almost say, 

VOL. II. B 
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by the method of intolerance, -The God of mono- 
theism is an exclusive Ego who admits no other 
God beside Himself; and its adherents have always 
refused to accept any position for their religion but 
that of absolute supremacy. The easy tolerance of 
Eome found in the Jews a nation which could not 
be absorbed except by being extinguished, and which, 
indeed, was not extinguished till, in a higher sense 
than even Greece, it had made spiritual conquest 
of its conquerors. Thus, in striving after universality, 
the two principles are necessarily forced into a war, 
which it is difficult to regard as other than inter- 
necine. Even in modern times when, as I have 
already said, they have become subdued into harmony, 
or at least into reciprocal toleration, by the long 
influence of the reconciling principle of Christianity, 
we find the antagonism bursting out afresh with a 
suddenness and explosive force which looks like the 
rebound of an ineradicable instinct of nature. ^How 
often, in our own day, do we thus see renewed the 
old quarrel of the saint, the religious man, the moral 
teacher, against the philosopher, the scientific man, 
the artist. The former finds the latter too worldly 
and indifferent, too. willing to treat evil with toleration 
and to make compromises with it, too much inclined 
to regard the 'one thing needful’ as only one of 
the various interests of mankind, and not as the 
supreme interest to which everything should be 
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sacrificed. The latter finds the former too narrow 
and intolerant;, too anxious for instant moral gains, 
too eager to proselytise and convert, too careful for 
safety, and too careless about truth. Thus the two 
great classes of the servants of humanity get ranged 
into opposite camps, and the individual finds it hard 
to avoid being enlisted in one or other, except at 
the expense of being treated as a traitor by both. If 
this is so even in our own day, we need not wonder 
that in the past, — when there were few or none of 
those mediating or universalising influences which now 
modify the strife of opposing principles, and when 
each nation and society lived more exclusively under 
the dominance of its own idea, — Jew and Gentile 
should have misunderstood and offended each other, 
just because they were inspired by apparently con- 
tradictory, though really complementary, truths. - Of 
no struggle that has divided human beings would it 
be more true to say, m the language of St. Paul, that 
it has been a conflict not of individuals against 
individuals, nor even of nations against nations, but 
of ‘ principalities and powers,’ — of those great spiritual 
forces in humanity to which individuals and nations 
are but the organs and instruments. 

We may help ourselves still more vividly to realise 
the reality and vitality of this great conflict, if we 
think of the objections which are commonly brought 
against any theories that approximate to one or other 
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of the two extremes. Thus the pantheism, in which 
objective religion terminates, is represented to us 
in its simplest and crudest form in Pope’s Essay on 
Man, as a th^eor^r which gath^s up all the various 
objects in the world to an absolute unity, justifies 
all the parts in view of the whole, and, from the same 
point of view, denies the reality of any standard of 
excellence by which any one part could claim a superi- 
ority over the rest. 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, changed through all and yet in all the same, 

Great in the earth as in the aethereal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small. 

He fills, He bounds, connects and equals all.” 

From this point of view all difference, even the differ- 
ence of good and evil, vanish away in a universal 
optimism, and the poet can declare 

“ All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil universal good; 

And, spite of pride, in erring nature^s spite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 

^The whole is good, because it i& the whole, and, as 
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such, is eternally one with itself : and, indeed, nothing 
really exists but the whole ; for the part, if it was seen 
truly, would be merged in the whole. Any standard, 
therefore, which would lift one thing above another, 
would be an abstract and partial standard. If things 
are referred to the whole, it justifies them all alike as 
parts ; and it condemns them all alike, if they pretend 
to be more. 

From this point of view the moral standard can as 
little be admitted as any other; for the same power 
that “ heaves old ocean,” and “ wings the storm,” must 
be conceived also to 

‘‘Pour tierce ambition in a Caesar’s mind, 

And turn young Ammon loose to scourge mankind.” 

The facile flow of Pope’s verse, and the easy way in 
which he escapes from moral distinctions and from all 
other distinctions, by regarding them as the products 
of our limited and imperfect view of things, exposes in 
the most open way the weak side of this pantheistic 
optimism. But the objections to which it is liable are 
the same that are commonly brought against every 
form of pantheism, from that of Spinoza downwards. 
,Thus it is objected to such pantheism, in the first 
place, that, if all distinctions of being are lost in the 
absolute unity, the very assertion that 'all is for the 
best,’ that ' whatever is, is right,’ loses all its meaning. 
A theory, in which all gTOund for the division of good 
and evil is swept away, might aS rationally be called 
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a pessimism as an optimism. If, as being ourselves 
finite parts of a finite world, we have no right to 
condemn anything ; if our eondeniiiatioii merely shows 
the imperfection of our standard, how is it that we 
can rise to the idea of the whole, and in view of it 
justify everything ? Again, it is objected that, if all 
standards of preference, and especially all moral 
standards, are to be rejected as illusions of finitude, 
this really means, not only that our whole moral 
consciousness, our consciousness of freedom and re- 
sponsibility, has to be regarded as such an illusion, 
but also that the same thing must be said of our very 
consciousness of self. ^ All differences disappear in the 
unity of substance; and the unity itself, the white 
light of truth, becomes unknowable, except through 
the rainbow illusion of finite existence to which it is 
opposed. For, if man himself is nothing but a part of 
the great whole — a wave of the ocean, that somehow 
for a moment seems to itself and to other finite beings 
to have a substantial reality of its own — how should 
this passing mode be able, not only to think itself as 
such a substance, but also to rise to an apprehension 
of the infinite and the eternal, and so to transcend 
and refute the illusion of its own existence ? That a 
dream or a shadow should know itself is an im- 
possibility; and still more — ^if there are grades in 
impossibility — that it should know itself to be a dream 
and a shadow, and that it should recognise the reality 
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from which it is divorced. - The pantheism which 
begins by annulling the moral responsibility of the 
individual is, when logically carried out, equally fatal 
to the consciousness of self and of God, and thus to 
the possibility of pantheism itself. It is, however, the 
former objection rather than the latter, which we most 
often hear; for the practical moral consciousness — 
apart from all metaphysical reflexion and in spite of 
it — cries out against any theory that would treat its 
standards and distinctions as illusive projections of 
the finite intelligence. Eather, it asserts them to be 
the surest of all truths, bound up with our inmost life 
and being, and based upon an inner experience which 
is more evident and self-evidencing to us than any 
other consciousness can ever be. 

On the other hand, if we take monotheism in 
an equally hard and abstract form, as expressed in 
the conception of an all-wise Creator and Governor 
of the world, who stands apart from it and from 
us, as we finite individuals stand apart from each 
other, who has laid down for us an absolute law 
of right, and gifted us with freedom to obey or 
to disobey it, and who rewards and punishes us 
according as we do the one or the other, this, no doubt, 
is a religion which, up to a certain point, satisfies 
the moral consciousness and maintains the justice of 
God and the responsibility of man. But it does so 
at the cost of breaking so completely with all the facts 
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of experience, that its greatest modern supporter was 
forced to maintain that the outward and phenomenal 
view of man, and the inward or noimienal view of 
him, are essentially irreconcilable. . Such a religion 
isolates the individual man from the world and from 
other men, in order to gift him with an absolute and 
unlimited responsibility for all that he is and does. 
Thus it is inconsistent with the admission of any 
inborn tendency in him either to evil or to good ; 
or it can be made consistent therewith only by the 
transcendental hypothesis of a prenatal act of free- 
dom, which determines our earthly condition. And it 
practically denies the social nature of man, and 
reduces society to the external intercourse of beings, 
each of whom is ‘master of himself and his fate,* 
in a sense which excludes any real spiritual influ- 
ence of one upon another either for good or for 
evil. Kay, in its effort to vindicate God from the 
charge of being the cause of evil and sin, it tends in 
another way to come into collision with the element- 
ary sentiment of all religion, the feeling of depend-^ 
ence upon Gody while, at the same time, it destroys 
that earliest form of religious morality, in which 
the sense of intimate community between men was 
based on their common relation to the divine. ' It 
offends science by the assertion of a kind of free- 
dom in individuals which seems to be the negation 
of all laws of causation; and it offends philosophy, 
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by the denial that there is any point of view from 
which the differences of things can be brought back 
to a rational unity. For it seems to imolve not 
only that the distinction of good and evil is real, 
but that there is an absolute evil which never can 
be made the means to a greater good. In short, to 
sum up all in a word,- the logical development of 
this religious view would place each individual in 
such an isolation of personality as to make impos- 
sible the unity of the whole system of things, and, 
more especially, the real spiritual relation of men 
to each other and to God. 

It is easy to see that m all this we are face to 
face with no mere contest about words, but with an 
^tagjonism of^spiritual interests, both of which are 
equally vital to humanity; with a conflict of opposite 
phases of the truth, which it seems impossible to 
reconcile, while yet it is equally impossible to sacri- 
fice one of them to the other. If, as Hegel said, 
a true tragedy must be based, not on the conflict 
of right with wrong but on the conflict of right 
with right, it may fairly be asserted that this is the 
deepest of all those oppositions of truth to truth 
which give rise to the great tragic conflicts of his- 
tory. In such a struggle no complete victory is 
possible; because there is no possible victory of idea 
over idea, except by their common absorption in 
one which is higher and more comprehensive than 
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either. Here, indeed, the contrast is so deep and 
far-reaching that the opposite forms of thought 
are continually finding new organs of expression 
for themselves; and the conliict that seemed to be 
ended in one generation breaks out afresh in the 
next. Por Christian nations, indeed, it may perhaps 
be said that the reconciling principle is already 
present, keeping the conflict within bounds, and 
always in the long run bringing it to an issue 
in a definite direction, but that principle is so hard 
to grasp and express in a conclusive form, and so 
difficult to follow out into a new application, that 
the old struggle always begins again in a new 
form. Indeed, it may almost be said to be a 
struggle which, in one form or another, is essential 
to human development, and which, therefore, must 
continue as long as that development itself. 



LECTUEE SECOND. 

THE IDEA OF THE EELATION OF GOODNESS TO HAPPINESS, 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The Moral InUxtence of Jewish Monotheism as contrasted xvith that 
of other Religions — Old Testament View of Man's Relation to God 
— Similar Vein of Thought in Rascal — this Religion is a 

Religion of Prophecy — The Idea of a Present Division between 
Goodness and Happiness^ and a Future Reconciliation — Gradual 
Increase of the Difficulty owing to Higher Ideas both of Goodness 
and Happiness — Corresponding Changes in the Idea of their 
Reconciliation — The Rise of Messianic Hopes — The Resurrection 
of the Just. 

In the previous lecture I have contrasted the two 
forms of objective and subjective religion, as having 
respectively a predominantly contemplative or a pre- 
dominantly practical tendency. - I have spoken of 
the former as leading to the restful, contemplative 
worship of a God, who is realised and manifested 
in the actual movement of nature and of human 
life ; - while the latter sets man in antagonism with 
nature, with fortune, and with himself— makes him 
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measure his own life and the life of the society 
to which he belongs by an ideal standard, and con- 
demn both as inadequate to his desires and his 
aspirations. The former is, therefore, a religion 
which reconciles the individual to his world, his 
natural and ethical environment, or, at the worst, 
in its most abstract pantheistic form, — inspires him 
with resignation and submission to it as an in- 
evitable fate; while the latter is a religion that pro- 
claims ' woe ’ to those that are ‘ at ease in Zion,' 
stings man into activity by the contrast between 
that which is and that which oitght to le, and fills 
him with an inextinguishable longing and aspiration 
after a perfection which he finds nowhere realised 
on earth. This must not, indeed, be understood to 
mean that religions of the objective type are alto- 
gether without ethical influence. On the contrary, 
even in a very primitive form of such religion, the 
gods are regarded as the forefathers of the race of 
their worshippers ; and their worship is therefore 
bound up with the natural , piety which unites the 
individual to his kinsmen. So also in Greece and 
Eome civic patriotism was consecrated by a religion 
which combined the worship of the gods with the 
service of the State. And it may fairly be said that, 
throughout all the ancient world, the principle of 
nationality and the worship of a national god were 
essentially bound up together. Even the Indian 
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pantheism turned religion into a support of social 
morality, in so far as it consecrated the order of 
the caste system, and inculcated resignation to its 
inequalities, by tracing them back to a divine principle 
which was beyond this and all other differences. But 
in all these cases the ethical spirit of objective re- 
ligion had one defect. The moral division of man’s 
life had not yet become distinctly conscious of itself, 
and therefore it could not be healed in other than 
an imperfect and unspiritual manner. The natural 
and the moral, the real and the ideal, that which 
is and that which ought to be, were not yet dis- 
tinguished ; or, at least, the depth and meaning of 
the distinction was not yet fathomed ; and therefore 
a complete and adequate reconciliation of them could 
not be achieved. For, until the extent of a difference 
is measured, until the source and origin of an oppo- 
sition is discerned, every combination of the con- 
flicting elements must be merely a compromise. It 
is only when the antagonism has been fully worked 
out and sharpened to its utmost intensity, that we 
can look through and beyond it, and discern whether 
after all there is not a principle of unity, which 
is presupposed in the division, and therefore is cap- 
able of overcoming it. vr Now, the ethics of objective 
religion has never sufficiently broken away from its 
physical starting point; the social obligations which 
it acknowledges are still based on natural distinc- 
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tioas and relations, and the virtues which it culti- 
vates are still the development of special natural 
gifts. As poetry reveals spiritual truth under a sen- 
suous form which is inadequate to it, so, for objective 
religion, the spiritual origin of the social relations 
of man is still hidden under the disguise of natural 
ties of blood. And if, even as so hidden, it could 
elevate and idealise the natural bonds of union, 
yet it could neither break away from them alto- 
gether, nor avoid paying a certain penalty for their 
imperfection. But it is just here that subjective 
religion shows its superiority. In rending away the 
conscious self from all mere objects, it imposes its 
own form upon the Absolute, i.e>, upon the unity 
which is presupposed in the consciousness of the 
self as truly as in the consciousness of objects, and 
from which therefore the self cannot be separated. 
In this way, the idea of the spirituality of God 
and the idea of His absolute moral demands upon 
man, spring up together. Man is lifted out of 
the rank of other objects by his consciousness of 
himself as a subject; and, by the same movement 
of reflexion, he is brought into relation with an ab- 
solutely holy will, and made aware of an ideal law 
which, as a spiritual being, he is bound to fulfil, 
but which, because he is also a natural being, he 
is far from fulfilling. Thus the exalting sense of 
dignity, the consciousness that he is made but 
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a little lower than God,” ^ and that “ all things 
are put under his feet,” passes immediately into 
the humbling feeling of weakness and finitude. 
'' What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man that Thou visitest him ^ ” His con- 
sciousness of being made in the image of God at 
once lifts him up and casts him down ; lifts him 
up with the idea of his nearness to the divine, 
and of a “glory and honour” in which no other 
creature partakes, but casts him down with the 
sense of his finitude. The closeness of the relation, 
and at the same time the disproportion of the re- 
lation, between God and man, oppress the soul with 
an awe from which it cannot liberate itself. How, 
as Job asks, shall a man plead his right with God 
“as a man with his neighbour”? The conscious- 
ness of an infinite Being, the source of all that 
calls itself wisdom and goodness, whenever it is 
fully realised, makes the soul that has entertained 
it shrink into itself with horror. “I had heard of 
Thee with the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth Thee. Therefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.” ^ This recoil of the 
mind against the idea of questioning God may take 
various forms. It may present itself simply as the 

^ Psalm viii. 5. The above is the correct translation. The 
word is ‘Elohim.’ 

2 Job xlii, 6. 
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absurdity of finitude turning upon the infinite Being, 
and challenging His will, as if it could detach itself 
from Him or find an independent standing ground of 
its own. Shall the clay say to him who fashioneth 
it : What makest thou ^ or thy work : He hath no 
hands’'?^ In a higher mood it appears as a conscious- 
ness of the impossibility of separating the thought of 
righteousness from the source of all right, and of 
uniting it with the frailty of man. “ Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right What 

is man that he should be clean, or he that is 
born of a woman that he should be righteous ? 
Behold he putteth no trust in His holy ones, yea, 
the heavens are not clean in His sight.” ^ But even 
this prostration has in it a principle that elevates 
man far above the level of that finitude in which 
he is confused with all the other creatures ; for 
‘the consciousness , of , finitude cannot exist in one 
who is altogether finite. 

Among modern writers Pascal has most vividly 
expressed, and at the same time analysed, this funda- 
mentally Jewish conception of the grandeur et misdre 
de rhomme , — his wretchedness, because he is conscious 
of the infinite in contrast with his own finitude ; and 
his greatness, because he is conscious of it. Beginning 
with the external infinitude of space and power, Pascal 
says : “ Space., comprehends^ and swallows' me* up^like’”U'" " 
^ Isa. xlv. 9. 2 Qgn, xviii. 25. ® Job xv. 14. 
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point ; but by thought I comprehend it.’* “ Man is 

but a reed, the weakest thing in nature ; but he is a 
thinking reed. It is not needful that the universe 
should arm itself to crush him. A breath of vapour, 
a drop of water, is enough to kill him. But even 
if the universe were to crush him, man would be 
more noble than that which slays him, because he 
knows that he dies.** Again the same consciousness 
of limit, as against the unlimited, turns into the 
demand for satisfaction which man makes against the 
world, and which the world cannot answer. "Why 
does man weary of everything, and seek to delude 
himself by a multitude of occupations ? Is it not 
because he has the idea of a happiness which he 
has lost, and which, finding it not in himself, he 
seeks vainly in external things, without ever being 
able to content himself ; for it is to be found neither 
within nor without us, but in God alone ? ** Yet " he 
who finds it miserable not to be a king must be a 
king dethroned,** and the very consciousness of misery 
from which man cannot escape is the seal of his 
greatness. " It is dangerous to let man see too clearly 
how he is on a level with the animals, without show- 
ing him his greatness. It is dangerous to let him see 
too clearly his greatness, without his meanness. If he 
boasts himself, I abase him; if he abases himself, I 
exalt him. , I contradict him continually, till he com- 
prehends what an incomprehensible monster he is.* 
VOL. II. 0 
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Pacsal proceeds to explain the inconsistencies of such 
a nature by the idea of the fall of man from an 
original state, in which he was in harmony with God 
and with himself. , '' If man had never been corrupted, 
in his innocence he would confidently enjoy truth and 
felicity. If he had never been anything but corrupt, 
he would have no idea of truth or happiness. But, 
wretched that we are, we have an idea of happiness 
and cannot attain it : we perceive an image of truth, 
and we possess a lie. Alike incapable of absolute 
ignorance and of certain knowledge, the one thing 
that we know is, that we were once in a grade of 
perfection from which we have miserably fallen.” 

In these words we have a reflective reproduction 
of the same attitude of mind which characterises the 
religion of the Old Testament — a religion in which 
man is elevated above all other things, and even above 
his own natural self, by being brought near to God; 
but in which this elevation at once turns into such an 
overpowering awe, and such a trembling sense of weak- 
ness and unworthiness, that any thought of pride or 
self-confldence is entirely excluded. It is this that 
gives its higher moral meaning to such expressions as 
those of Isaiah : “ Who among us can dwell with the 
devouring fire?”^ ie. in the immediate presence of 
an absolute righteousness. For the answer : He that 
walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly,” shows 


Isa. xxxiii. 14. 
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that Isaiah is not speaking of a mere worship of 
terror, but of the awe of infinite perfection. The 
intense searching of heart produced by conscious near- 
ness to the divine light has never been expressed with 
such startling force as in some of the Psalms and in 
passages of the prophetic books. It is this which 
puts a wide gulf between them and the religious books 
of all other nations, in which the division of man's 
nature, — the opposition between his consciousness of 
himself in his immediate individuality and his con- 
sciousness of God as the universal power and principle 
of his life, — is yet latent or imperfectly expressed; 
and in which, therefore, neither the sense of sin nor 
the thirst for a higher than earthly satisfaction could 
possibly take such definite form. 

'One great consequence of this is that Judaism 
^is a religion of prophecy, a religion which, unlike the 
religions of classical antiquity, lives not in the present 
but in the future. For, as we have seen, it is a 
religion which puts man at war with his circum- 
stances and with himself in the present ; but which 
views the defects of the present in relation to a past 
good which he has lost, and to a future good which he 
seeks to regain. Wherever we open his pages, we 
find the Hebrew prophet or psalmist looking lack, 
out of the evil and suffering of his own time, to 
an original blessedness, an incorrupt state of human 
nature which has become depraved, a covenant with 
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God which has been broken : and we find him looking 
forward to a better future in which the broken unity 
of man with God and with himself shall be restored. 
He is waiting for a happiness that is to come, and 
which he supposes his people to have enjoyed in the 
past ; and his explanation of the absence of such 
happiness from the present is always the moral failure 
of his own generation. The covenant made with the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob has l)een forgotten, 
and therefore the promise which was attached to it 
cannot be immediately fulfilled. But, through all, 
there is a faithful remnant, who cling to the divine 
law and its Author and bear in their breast the 
promise of the better and happier time to come. 
Into this ' Cadre ' of an original unity, a present 
division, and an ultimate reconciliation and restoration, 
— the great writers of Israel introduce all the facts of 
life ; and by means of it they supply for these facts 
a moral interpretation. - Hence, as I have said, their 
religion is a religion of prophecy, in which reference 
to the future takes the place which, in religions of 
what I have called the objective type, is taken by 
reference to the present. Subjective religion, as it 
arises out of an opposition between the self and the 
not-self, between the inward ideal of the heart and 
the immediate facts of the outward life, worships a 
God who is defined in terms of this subjective ideal. 
Hence it must believe that the antagonism between 
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the ideal and the immediate or apparent reality is 
only superficial and temporary ; and it must look 
forward to a final reconciliation, in which the ideal 
will be shown to be real and right to be might. 
Indeed, the history of Jewish religion may be said 
to be just the history of the development of this 
view of man’s life from its simplest to its most 
complex form. 

At first, the contrast or discord between the ideal 
and the real is confined within very narrow limits; 
and all that is felt is, that, if we regard the outward 
fortunes of men as a distribution of rewards and 
punishments for goodness and wickedness, the awards 
do not seem to be such as to satisfy our sense of 
justice. The just is not prosperous nor the wicked 
punished. Even this difficulty is at first mitigated 
by two things : by the idea that goodness is not 
assured till it is tried by temptation, and by the idea 
that it is the race rather than the individual that is 
the subject of reward and punishment. In early 
times the solidarity of the kinship is such that it 
does not occur to the individual to regard as unjust 
a suffering which he endures in behalf of, or along 
with, his people. ^ And, though the spirit of mono- 
theistic religion tends more and more to sever the 
individual from his race and to throw him back upon 
himself,, it is only at a comparatively late period, and 
when the Jewish nationality is verging to its fall. 
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that the individualistic principle is distinctly ex- 
pressed. ^ It is only then declared that the proverb : 
"'The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge” shall no more be heard 
in Israel ; but " the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” ^ 
When, however, this gospel of individual respon- 
sibility was once promulgated — and we have seen that 
it was from the first involved in subjective religion — 
the problem of human life became much harder to 
solve; for, if it be diflElcult to see the execution of 
a divine justice in the history of nations, how is it 
possible to discern it at all in the fortunes of in- 
dividuals ? The doctrine that the suffering of the 
righteous and the success of the wicked are temporary, 
may help for a little to avert the pressure of this 
difficulty. "I have seen the wicked great in power, 
spreading himself like a green bay tree : yet he passed 
away, and lo ! he was not, and when I sought him, 
he could not be found. Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the latter end of that man 
is peace.” ^ But how could such a belief hold out 
against the calamities of the later period of the history 
of Judah, which seemed to fall most heavily just upon 
those who, like the prophet Jeremiah, were most 
faithful to the task laid upon them, and which struck 
down the pious king Josiah in battle, while it allowed 
the impious Manasseh to enjoy a long reign? TJlti- 
^ Jer. xxxi. 30 ; Ezek. xviii. 2. ^Psalms xxxvii. 36. 
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mately, the sober worldly wisdom, which was never 
wanting to the Jews, came to discern that ''there be 
just men to whom it happeneth according to the work 
of the wicked, and again there be wicked men to 
whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
righteous '' ; ^ and that the oppressions of the rich and 
powerful, and the sufferings of the poor and weak, did 
not frequently end in any retributive reversal of their 
lot upon earth. The book of Ecclesiastes — which, 
however, is now supposed to be of very late date ^ — 
shows that there were men among the Jewish nation, 
who, in this sense, sounded the depth of pessimism. 
" So I returned, and considered all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun: and beheld the tears 
of such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter. 
Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead 
more than the living which are yet alive. Yea, better 
is he than both they, which hath not seen the evil that 
is done under the sun.”^ The magnificent poetry of 
Job has no light to throw on the problem, except 
that God is great, and his ways are past under- 
standing; and Ecclesiastes, if it ends in any moral 
lesson, seems only to bid us enjoy peacefully, with a 

^ Eccles. viii. 14. 

2 In the next lecture, it will be shown that the pessimistic strain 
of thought, which is here expressed, was characteristic of the 
latest period of J ewish religion. 

3 Eccles. iv. 1. 
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kind of pious Epicureanism, what goods fall to our 
lot. 

But such hopeless submission was never the gen- 
eral temper of the Hebrew race. - Bather, it was their 
characteristic that the defeat of immediate hopes only 
produced in them a deepening and widening of their 
original faith in the ultimate unity of might and right. 
The highest strains of Jewish prophecy, the tenderest 
utterances of Jewish piety, were just those occasioned 
by the defeating and protracting of an unquenchable 
hope. On the one hand pain and suffering, regarded 
in the light of a conviction that calamitj' is. always 
the result of sin, led to a deeper view of the hind 
of righteousness demanded by a heart-searching God, 
who could never be satisfied with a mere outward 
obedience. The reason of outward affliction was thus 
found in the lurking impurity of a heart which was 
not yet really at one with the divine law. Nay, the 
suffering itself began to be regarded as a blessing in 
disguise, in so far as it contributed to purge and 
purify the soukf • On the other hand, the process 
which led through trial to happiness was lengthened 
out beyond the present life of the individual, and the 
idea of a future state, or at least of a ‘ resurrection of 
the just’ at the Messianic restitution of all things, 
came to redress the balance. Nay, we may even say, 
that it came to be expected as a general rule that the 
life off the saints, in this present evil time, should be a 
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life of humility and suffering, consoled and supported 
by a glorious hope. And the bliss which was hoped 
for became so much idealised and spiritualised in their 
thought of it, that it ceased, at least to the nobler 
minds, to present itself as a mere fulness of earthly 
blessing ; and it came to be represented as the happi- 
ness of goodness itself, — not the conquest of all nations 
by Israel, but that “ through the seed of Israel all na- 
tions should be blessed,” Thus the somewhat crude 
faith in a divine distribution of rewards and punishments 
to the servants and enemies of a national God, gradually 
deepens into a belief that in all the calamities of life 
the divine Spirit is with ‘‘ those that are of a humble 
and contrite heart,” and that they who sow in tears of 
life-long sacrifice for the good of others, will somewhere, 
somewhen, reap the unselfish joy of seeing all others 
redeemed from evil and unhappiness by their means. ^ 
This highest result of Jewish religion is expressed most 
fully in those wonderful prophecies of the later Isaiah, 
in which the narrow and legal view of a righteousness 
that looks for earthly happiness as its immediate 
reward, gives way to the pathetic image of a servant 
of God, who neither ‘ strives ’ with others for his own 
interest nor ‘cries’ out against the wrongs that are done 

^ In Memonam, 54 — 

“ I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off—at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring.” 
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him, but bears the griefs and carries the sorrows ” of 
others and, through his self-surrender, conquers the 
power of evil and lays the foundation for a better 
future to all. In this way that trust in the faithful- 
ness of God, which was characteristic of the Jewish 
nation, rises, as it were, out of the grave of the 
earthly kingdom of David in the form of a Messianic 
hope, which, at least in its higher and more spiritual 
aspect, was only a slightly disguised expression of 
that faith in the ultimate triumph of goodness, which 
is bound up with the very existence of morality. 

, The changes through which the faith of the Old 
Testament thus passes are not accidental, not due 
merely to the historical course of things in a 
particular nation. Eather, •they are the necessary 
stages through which the moral consciousness of 
man, and the religion which goes along with that 
consciousness, are developed and purified from the 
baser and coarser ingredients which at first mingle 
with them. The idea that punishment will follow 
crime, that happiness will follow goodness, is not 
to be repudiated as if it were merely the indication 
of a slavish spirit that needs to be bribed to virtue, 
and that will not make any sacrifice, without asking : 
'What shall we have then?’ It is, in its simplest 
and most naive form, the consciousness that 'right 
is might,’ that ‘morality is the nature of things,’ 
that the law of the world corresponds to the highest 
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law of our own being. ''Fiat jiistitia, 7''uat caelum'' 
is a good rhetorical contrast; but that cannot be 
justice by which the world is destroyed. The 
righteous man’s act, in clinging to his righteousness 
against the utmost menace of fortune and of evil men, 
would have no meaning, if he were not appealing to a 
deeper power in nature and in the hearts of those men 
themselves. The Carlylean faith, that 'the cause we 
fight for so far as it is true, is sure of victory,’ is the 
necessary basis of all effective activity for good. At 
the same time, the first simple form in which that 
faith appears is at variance with obvious facts of life ; 
and it mingles, almost undistinguishably, the higher 
motives of action with the selfish greed and ambition 
of the individual. A religion that speaks in such 
tones as these: “If ye be willing and obedient, ye 
shall eat the good of the land : But if ye refuse and 
rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword : for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it ” ^ — such a religion 
contains, indeed, that synthesis of outward and inward 
which is necessary to all religion; but it expresses 
it in a simple and immediate way, which is excusable 
only because it is addressed to children or to men 
who are in a childish stage of culture. Every step 
in the advance of man’s moral experience, and in 
his reflexion upon that experience, is a step towards 
a deeper understanding of the two terms which are 
^Isaiah i. 19 
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thus united, and at the same time towards a clearer 
comprehension of what is meant by their union. 
Goodness has the promise of happiness: godliness is 
'‘profitable for all things, having the promise of this 
life and of that which is to come. ' Yes : but what is 
goodness, and what %s godliness ? Not the immediate 
compliance with an outward command regarded as 
divine, but the conformity of the whole heart and 
character to the spirit of the law; not only walking 
uprightly, but “clean hands and a pure heart”; not 
merely the outward service which does the day’s 
labour looking for the day’s wages, but, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy soul and with 
all thy strength, and thy neighbour as thyself” So 
soon as this deeper consciousness of that which is 
necessary to bring man into conformity with the 
divine ideal arises, the process lengthens ; for it is 
seen that the soul has to contend against an evil 
which clings to it as part of its very being, yet from 
which it is its first concern to be delivered. • The very 
thought of reward vanishes from him who is conscious 
that he needs a thorough spiritual change, ere there 
can be in him anything to reward ; and who is far too 
much oppressed by a sense of the inward division^ of 
his nature to be thinking of any extraneous good be- 
yond the bliss of being reconciled to God and to him- 
self. When the clinging sense of evil is expressed in 
such words as these: “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; 
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and in sin did my mother conceive me. Behold Thou 
desirest truth in the inward parts”; all other wishes 
must he postponed to the desire for inward purity. 

Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” ^ To one who has reached such an 
intensive consciousness of the infinity of duty, and 
of the need of an inward transformation of his own 
nature, the simple ideal of an earlier time, — the 
picture of a righteous man enjoying the favour of 
God and man as the natural and necessary reward 
of his righteousness, of a patriarch living under his 
own vine and his own fig-tree, with an untroubled 
conscience and a happy and numerous family around 
him, — ^has ceased to present supreme attraction. Such 
a picture must seem to him like a childish dream, 
or, at best, like the legend of a remote past, in which 
the men of an earlier race lived other and more simple 
lives than is possible for himself. If he thinks of 
it in relation to himself, such conscious righteous- 
ness as is expressed in some of the Psalms must seem 
to him deceptive and insecure : deceptive, because such 
self-confidence can only be possible to one who has 
not yet detected the secret sources of evil in his 
own heart; and insecure, because the reward sup- 
posed to be attained has come too soon, without the 
trial and the suffering that could alone prepare for 
its enjoyment, Nay, even the reward itself must 
1 Psalms li. 5, 10. 
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seem something too limited, too selfish, and too 
external to be regarded as a final object of desire. 
The deepening of the religious and moral conscious- 
ness thus leads to a conception of life as a discipline, 
which can hardly be too long and severe to subdue 
and humble the natural man, and to prepare him 
to be a vessel of divine grace; and, . instead of the 
proud challenge of the righteous man confident in 
his own righteousness: “Let me be weighed in a 
balance so that God may know mine integrity’’; we 
have the humility which is born of the consciousness 
of an infinite ideal: “Enter not into judgment with 
Thy servant, 0 Lord; for in Thy sight no man living 
can be justified.”^ The religious type, if we might 
use the expression, the pattern of moral excellence 
and saintliness which is, at this stage, regarded 
as the highest for man, is that of the 'Ebyon,’ 
who combines outward poverty and suffering with 
inward humility and self-surrender, and, like Jere- 
miah, through all persecution and calamity, 'waits 
patiently for the consolation of Israel.’ Sometimes 
this repressed and humbled religious spirit even 
rises above the need of any consolation, and finds 
in its own inward experiences of divine communion, 
a joy that is sufficient for itself, without the need 
of any outward evidence to support it. “Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon 
^ Psalms cxliii, 2. 
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earth that I desire beside Thee. My flesh and my 
heart faileth : but God is the strength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever.”^ 

->.Now ,it is obvious that, as any approach is made 
to this deeper view of the nature and conditions of 
spiritual excellence, the idea of the happiness which 
is to be the reward of such goodness must also be 
changed. Two influences may be noticed which partly 
conflict, partly co-operate, but both of which contribute 
to alter the religious conception of the blessedness 
which is to be realised in the future. On the one 
hand, the postponement of such blessedness beyond 
the immediate life of the individual takes away the 
empirical limit within which it had to be confined, 
when it was supposed to be realised under the ordinary 
conditions of human existence; and also deprives it 

it* 

of the definite, sensuous character which was neces- 
sarily attributed to it as a bliss to be enjoyed here, 
and now. And, on the other hand, the deepening 
reflexion which the advance of time brings with it, 
cannot but change the idea of what constitutes a 
satisfying good for man. Man has become conscious 
of a void in himself which cannot be filled by a 
limited earthly happiness; and, released from the 
measure of what is practicable under present condi- 
tions, the imagination can paint the glories of the 
better future in whatever colours it pleases. This, 
^ Psalms Ixxiii. 25, 
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indeed, would of itself only lead — in those who were 
unable to rise to a spiritual view of things — to an 
extravagant hope of the triumph of Israel over all her 
enemies, and of the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
David on a grander scale as a sovereignty over the 
whole earth. But the same movement of thought 
which emancipated the imagination, and so gave rise 
to apocalyptic visions of the Messianic kingdom, had 
also, as we have seen, produced in many of the better 
spirits a deepened moral consciousness, which could no 
longer find satisfaction in the realisation of any out- 
ward ambition on however enlarged a scale. • To him 
for whom the deepest source of joy was the life that is 
hid with God, and who regarded that life as finding its 
natural expression in the service of men, and especially 
in the consolation and support of the poor and the 
oppressed, a conquering Messiah who should set the 
feet of the Jews on the necks of their enemies, could 
no longer be the realisation of his dearest hopes. 
Eather, he must look upon that as the only true 
victory of the good cause, in which it shall win to 
itself the hearts of its enemies ; that in which the tide 
of life which he feels .within himself shall flow forth 
to overcome all the resistant powers of evil. To such 
a spirit in the later Isaiah the divine voice already 
spoke, in words which anticipate the universalism of 
St. Paul, breaking down the limits of all national re- 
ligion "It is too. light a thing that thou shouldest 
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be My servant to raise up tlie tribes of Jacob and 
restore the preserved of Israel. I will also give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be My 
salvation unto the end of the earth.'* ^ * And the 
character of the salvation itself necessarily changes 
with the universalising of it, ceasing to consist solely, 
or mainly, in any reward of goodness which can be 
separated from goodness itself. In place of the old 
covenant in which an outward reward was attached to 
an outward service, Jeremiah tells us that Jehovah is 
about to substitute a new covenant, whicji, unlike the 
former, will never be broken, because it abolishes the 
division between man and the God with whom he 
covenants. This shall be the new covenant which 
I shall make with the house of Israel; After those 
days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts, and I will 
be their God and they shall be My people. And 
they shall teach no more every man his neighbour 
and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord : 
for they shall all know Me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them.”^ 

This slight sketch of the way in which the ideas 
of goodness and of its reward are gradually deepened 
and elevated in the later prophets and psalmists, is 
enough to show that •we have here one of the most 
remarkable cases of what we may call the dialectic 

^ Isaiah xlix. 6. ^Jer, xxxi. 33. 
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of the development of religious ideas. The fundamental 
principle of all subjective religion is faith in divine 
justice, a faith that that justice is ever executing, 
and will more and more fully execute, itself upon 
earth. Such a faith sets the inner consciousness of 
what ought to be against what is, or, at least, what 
appears to be in the present ; and it prophesies a 
future in which the demands of the inner voice will 
be outwardly realised. It may at first be mixed with 
selfish anticipations, and so may give rise to an out- 
ward goodness which does not ‘ serve God for nought.* 
But to a truly religious mind, even in the very 
simplest stage, the belief in the outward success 
which is to follow upon rectitude is nourished, not 
merely by the selfish desire of reward, but also, and 
far more, by the need of seeing the inward voice of 
conscience confirmed and manifested as the law of 
the universe. This is the permanent element of 
belief which survives through all the changing forms 
of Jewish religion, and which through all these forms 
is gradually purifying and enlarging itself, till finally 
it becomes the faith in a providential law according 
to which the ‘ history of the world * is still the 
‘judgment of the world,* but in no such simple and 
arbitrary fashion as that obedience immediately has 
its reward provided by a divine interposition. On 
the contrary, experience and reflexion have gradually 
made it manifest that it is only through suffering 
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and sacrifice that the goodness of man gains that 
overcoming power which nothing can resist ; and also 
that the success which it then wins lies not in the 
outward happiness of the sufferer himself, hut rather 
in the higher life which he thus earns for his nation 
and for humanity. In this sense, 'the servant of God 
suffers for the sins, and with a view to the salvation 
of others. “ The chastisement of their peace is laid 
upon him, and with his stripes they are healed.” 
.Hence the triumph of goodness which satisfies the 
moral consciousness is not of the good man himself, 
but only of his cause, or of him only as he is one 
with his cause. ''The cause thou fightest for, so far 
as it is true, just so far and no farther, is sure of 
victory.” Or, if the prophet can still hold that the 
sufferer for humanity will see of the travail of his 
soul, and will be satisfied, that idea can find its legi- 
timate development only in a belief in the resurrection 
of the just, such as gradually gained ground in the 
later period of the history of Israel. The last voice 
of Jewish prophecy is, therefore, not: 'Obey God and 
you will be happy,’ but, rather, in words like the 
following, which express how the spirit rises from its 
own calamity to the contemplation of the purpose of 
God through the ages. When the Psalmist, looking 
at the sorrows and evils of his time, asks the question, 
" Is His mercy clean gone for ever, and will He be 
favourable no more?” he immediately finds for himself 
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the answer ; “ This is my infirmity ’’ — this failing of 
faith — but I will remember the years of the right 
hand of the Most High.” ^ Out of such a view the 
hope of a better future arises, not under the form of an 
anticipation of external reward, but as the natural faith 
of spiritual life in its own permanence, in the eternal 
spring of existence which it contains within it. . For, 
unlike the natural, the spiritual life has a fountain of 
new life in itself, which cannot be exhausted. '' Even 
the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fail. But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength : they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint.” ^ And the 
final vision of happiness is one in which no baser in- 
gredient of selfish triumph remains. '^They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.” ^ 

1 Psalms Ixxvii. 8, 10. ^ Isa. xl. 30. 

® Daniel xii. 3. 
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THE EELATION OP JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Jewish Conception of the Relation of the Moral Ideal to the 
Ohjectwe World, in Contrast with the Buddhist and the 
Christia7i Conceptions — That in Buddhism Spirit absolutely ex- 
cludes, and in Judaism dominates Nature — But in Christianity 
Spirit is the Highest Manifestation of the same Principle 
r emailed in Nature — Union of Monotheistic and Pantheistic 
Ideas in Christianity — Difficulties arising from this Synthesis — 
Solution of them by means of the Ideas of Organic Unity and 
Evolution — The Moral Ideal as Prophetic — How Judaism 
passes into Christianity. 

In the last lecture I spoke of the Jewish religion as a 
religion of subjectivity. * It is a religion which recoils 
upon an inward ideal, as opposed to the immediate 
aspect of the external world and the immediate 
phenomena of human life; but which, at the same 
time, rises to the belief in a God who will ultimately 
bring the course of things into harmony with that 
ideal. And I showed how the crude synthesis of 
goodness and happiness, which was the first expres- 
sion of this religious idea, was gTadually purified 
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and expanded by a higher view of both its terms, 
and also of what is meant by their connexion. 
Thus the development of goodness was seen to 
involve an inward struggle with the natural self, 
and an outward discipline of sutiering and sacrifice; 
and, as this process lengthened, it put to a greater 
distance the fruition of joy to be earned from the 
haimony of the soul with itself and God. The 
consummation, therefore, could not be reached by the 
individual who had to suffer, but was only to be won 
by him for future generations of men. Or, if it 
was to be enjoyed by the individual at all, it could 
only be in another life beyond this. Or, finally, 

if it was to be attained by him in this life, it 

only was in a sense which made it independent 

of all outward success, as a joy and peace in God 
which could be felt even in the midst of the 
utmost outward calamity, the joy and peace of a life 
that had in itself the consciousness of its own 

permanence, its own eternal completeness. 

Now, we have already seen that such a sub- 
jective religious attitude is the expression of a higher 
principle than that which is involved in what we have 
called objective religion. The mind, as it turns back 
upon itself, discovers within it a principle of unity 
which is presupposed in all objective experience, but 
which, at the same time, reaches beyond such experi- 
ence. In its recoil upon its own inner life, it rises to 
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an ideal law and an ideal end, which in the outer life 
are very imperfectly realised. And not only does it 
thus originate new principles for the guidance of its 
own activity, but it learns to regard those principles as 
a more perfect manifestation of the ultimate law of the 
universe, and of the nature of its divine source, than 
can be found in the immediate facts of outward ex- 
perience. Hence- it cannot but believe that the law 
which it feels obliged to obey, and the end after which 
it feels bound to strive, have an objective as well 
as a subjective validity. In this point of view, the 
ideal which the mind sets up for itself is no mere 
arbitrary fancy, no mere wish that things might be 
other than they really are. The wants of the subject 
are, or may be, the expression of something deeper, 
and even, m a sense, more real than the facts to 
which they seem to be opposed. For, -just in so far 
as man’s beliefs and hopes spring purely out of 
his moral ideal, and contain nothing but the con- 
ception of that ideal as realised and of the con- 
ditions necessary to its realisation, they may fairly 
claim for themselves an authority whi(‘h is higher 
than that of experience, and cannot, therefore, be 
refuted by it. , They are what Kant calls ‘ postu- 
lates of practical reason,’, beliefs and hopes that 
are bound up with our existence as rational beings, 
and which, therefore, we cannot disown except by 
being untrue to ourselves. 
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In saying so much, however, we must guard 
against a possible misunderstanding. The attitude 
of mind which is characteristic of Judaism is not 
that which regards the future good as the neces- 
sary development of the good which is already 
working in the present. Eather, the Jewish pro- 
phet is inclined absolutely and directly to oppose 
the ideal good he prophesies, to the actual state 
of things which he sees around him ; and to look 
forward to the change which he is sure must come, 
as one that is to be brought about by the direct 
agency of the divine power miraculously intei far- 
ing in the world. -He feels God within, and he 
believes that one day He will reveal Himself with- 
out. -He appeals from the judgment of his contem- 
poraries to a divine judgnfent, which he is sure 
will be the same with the judgment of his own 
heart and conscience. He expects, therefore, that 
God will, in time, bring about the salvation of His 
people, not by the evolution of principles already 
at work in the world, but by an immediate inter- 
vention from above, which shall destroy the evils 
that oppress them and establish a reign of righteous- 
ness upon earth. 

In order to illustrate this difference, which is 
closely related to the difference between Judaism 
and Christianity, I shall put the matter in another 
form. When we say that subjective religion is 
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higher than objective religion, or that it gives men 
a truer and more comprehensive view of their rela- 
tions to the world and to God, we are using 
terms that are somewhat ambiguous ; for the words, 
" truer,’ ' highei,’ ' more comprehensive,’ are indefinite 
expressions, which may be understood in different 
ways. There are, indeed, no less than three possible 
interpretations of them, all of which have been 
exemplified in the history of religion. The Indian 
pantheism ends in setting the subjective above the 
objective, but so in their way do also Judaism 
and Christianity; and it may help to make our sub- 
ject clearer, if we consider what were the respective 
characteristics of these three ways of appealing from 
the outward to the inward. 

In the first place, then, the assertion of the 
• superiority of the subjective may be and has been 
taken '"to mean that the inner life is the exclusive 
sphere of religion,^ or, in the language of Iphigenia, 
that it is only through our hearts that God speaks 
to us.” On this view the natural world is un- 
divine, unspiritual, external, a body of death which 
conceals rather than reveals the infinite , Everything 
outward is shadowy, evanescent, illusive — such 'stuff' 
as dreams are made of’; and truth is to be found 
only in abstracting from it, in severing the ties 
that bind us to it, in escaping from its deceptions 
into the silence of the inner life of thought. * In 
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this extreme we find subjective religion represented 
hj the Ujpanisltads, with their assertion of the 

illusiveness of all objective existence and their iden- 
tification of the self with the absolute. But the 

religion of subjectivity no sooner emerges in this 
form, than, as we have seen,^ it begins to turn its 
arms against itself. For the subject that thus 

seeks to free his soul from all that is not itself, 
to expel all objective interests as vain and illusive, 
is really seeking to rid itself of all contents or 
interests whatsoever. It soon comes to be seen 

that the inner life of ideas is a repetition of the 
vain show of the outward world; and, in order to 
escape from all illusion, the soul finds it needful 
to rid itself of the former as well as of the latter. 
If life, the inner as well as the outer life, is but 
a mad struggle for shadows, the only way to reality 
is the path of death. But in this view there is 
no truer life beyond death ; hence there is no dying 
to live, but only a ‘‘shuffling off this mortal coil,” 
a sleep of Nirvana so profound that no “dream can 
ever come” to disturb it. 

•The s ubj ecti v e religion ot tne Jews was not of 
this absolute type. , It indeed exalts the subjective 
above the objective, the ideal of the soul above 
the facts of the outward life ; but it does npt^aever 
them from ea^jother. It subordinSgs the external 
^ Yol. I. p. 353 sec/. 
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world, or demands that it should subordinate itself, 
to a law derived from within ; but it does not, like 
Buddhism, treat the outward universe as an illusive 
semblance, an unreal and deceiving show. Starting 
with the conception that the whole system of finite 
things is the product of God’s creative power, which 
He has called into existence with a word, and which 
with a word He can destroy, and which meantime 
rests as a passive instrument in His hands, the 
"Jewish prophet regards it as idolatry to confuse 
the creature with the Creator, to think of God as 
immanent in the world, or to regard nature as able 
to contain God or to reveal Him. For him, there- 
^ fore, the authentic voice of God is not in the storm- 
wind or the earthquake or the fire, though these 
are""" the"" highest natural expressions of Him. It is 
within, in the imperative of duty and the protest of 
the heart against the injustice of the world. How- 
■"Bver" widely,' therefore, he may separate between God 
and nature, however high he may raise Him above 
the life of man, yet he never thinks of imitating 
the quietism of the Indian devotee, who is content 
to withdraw into himself and to regard the outward 
scene as a dream and a shadow from which he is 
to be delivered simply by treating it as nought. On 
the contrary, he always thinks of the world and the 
outward history of man as the true sphere in which 
God is to show His power and His goodness , and 
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his demand always is, not that the outward world 
should vanish away, but that it should be harmonised 
with the will of God as that is known to the hearts 
of His servants. His hope and aspiration is not for 
Mrvana, nor yet for the peace of the grave, where 
the '' wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest/’ but for the final victory of right over 
wrong, for the ultimate manifestation of God in a 
world brought into conformity with the divine law, 
which already manifests itself within us. ^The final 
relation, therefore, in which God is conceived as 
stMding towards the world, is neither that the world 
is lost in God, nor that He is immanent in it, but 
that it, while still remaining separate, is externally 
subordinated to His wisdom and His justice. The 
manifestation of divine power may, indeed, be de- 
layed for the trial of His people; but it is certain 
to come in the fulness of time, to the dismay of 
His enemies, and the joy of His saints, who have 
been ' waiting for the consolation of Israel.’ “ Com- 
mit thy way unto the Lord ; trust also in Him ; 
and He shall bring it to pass. And He shall bring 
forth thy righteousness as the light, and thy judg- 
ment as the noonday. Eest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him.”^ The Judaic faith, therefore, 
is that God externally overrules the course of nature 
, and history, or, at least, that He certainly will one 
^ Psalm xxxvii. 5-7. 
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day overrule it, in order to bring it into harmony 
with the demands of the spirit. ^ As, in the system 
of Kant, it is postulated that God will join happi- 
ness to goodness, although immediately they seem to 
have no natural or necessary connexion ; so here it 
is prophesied that He will restore again by an ex- 
ternal force the unity of the world without and the 
world within. « Hence the realisation of the ideal is 
conceived not as present but future. .The present is 
a time of division in which the original unity is 
lost, and the ultimate reconciliation can only be an 
object of faith and not of vision or fruition. 

Ht is easy to see that neither of these conceptions 
of the relation of the inward to the outward, the 
subjective to the objective, is finally satisfactory. 
The Buddhist nihilism logically ends in the negation 
or extinction of that very subjective life which it 
begins by exalting. .And if the religion of Israel 
saves itself from this extreme result of a onesided- 
ness which refutes itself, if it still tries to bind 
inward and outward together by a divine necessity, 
yet this necessity is only that of a dtus ex machina. 
Thus the Jewish tendency to insist on the spirit- 
uality of God as a Being revealed only in, and 
to, the spirits of men, makes it impossible to con- 
ceive His relation to the outward world as any 
other than one of external dominance. But this 
implies that the Divine Being is still thought of 
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as an abstract subject, and not, in the full sense 
of the word, as a spiritual principle who is above 
this and all other differences. For a being who 
is external to anything, or to whom anything is 
external, does not agree with the idea of God. .In 
this sense we may admit Goethe’s saying that the 
Jewish religion is “ the highest of ethnic religions 
but still ethnic” For, as has been shown before, 
that which makes man a religious being, his primary 
need for a God, arises from the presence if not 
to, his consciousness of a unity which is beyond 
the division of subject and object ; and, till he realises 
this primary element in his idea of God, the form 
and the matter of that idea must be at variance. 
Even the conception of God as an abstract sub- 
ject, therefore, does not yet satisfy the fully de- 
veloped religious sense. And the conception of 
such a subject as externally overruling the objec- 
tive world can only imperfectly and temporarily 
supply this defect, in so far as an external com- 
bination can be a substitute for a living unity. 
But so soon as it is seen or felt that there is a 
vital connexion between the inward and the out- 
ward life, which cannot be broken without im- 
poverishing both, so soon the idea of a God who 
'gives the world a push from without or lets it 
spin round His finger,’ becomes unsatisfactory; and 
religion if it would continue to exist, must rise 
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to a more comprehensive idea of God than that 
which is afforded even by ethical monotheism, and 
indeed must combine the monotheistic idea with 
that which it has often regarded as its greatest 
enemy, the spirit of pantheism.i 

^It will be shown in a subsequent lecture that the later 
development of Jewish religion led to this result negatively 
by producing a dualistic view of the world, which scarcely falls 
short of the world-despair of the Buddhist For the thought of 
a God who externally dominates over the course of nature and 
history is a compromise which cannot permanently be main- 
tained In the long run, a religion based on such a conception 
must advance to the idea of a spiritual principle which is im- 
manent in the object as it is in the subject, or else it must carry 
the opposition of the subject to the object to the point at which 
the latter is contemplated as purely evil or negative. That which 
IB outside of God is necessarily that which is opposed to Him, 
and that which is opposed to the divine must be evil, so far as it 
can be regarded as having any positive existence at all. We 
may illustrate this process of thought by the development of 
the Kantian philosophy, as it is shown, on the one side, in the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer, and, on the other side, in the 
optimism of Schelling and Hegel. The former is the necessary 
result, if Kant’s first tendency to oppose reason to sense, and 
consequently the subject to the object, be insisted on, and 
carried out to its consequences. This opposition forces Kant 
himself to conceive the realisation of the moral ideal as a 
progress^ts ad infinitum : but even infinite time is not enough for 
the impossible task of uniting the moral with the natural, the 
sensuous desires with the law of reason. Hence it was open for 
Schopenhauer to argue that they could not be united at all. On 
the other hand, if we admit the postulate of Kant, that the 
moral ideal must be realised, and if we go on with him to recog- 
nise, as he recognises in the Critique of Judgment and the Essay 
on the Idea of Universal History^ that in a sense it is realised 
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Now, it is at once obvious that a religion which 
should attempt this, which should seek to do justice 
at once to the unity, and to the opposition of spirit 
and nature, would have a much more difficult 
problem before it than was ever encountered either 
by subjective or by objective religion. Such a 
religion must see God at once without and within 
us, yet it must be able to discriminate the higher 
sense in which He is within and not without. It 
must see God in nature, without losing Him in 
nature’s manifoldness ; and in history, without making 
outward success the criterion of His favour. It must 
find a still higher revelation of Him in the protest 
of the conscience against the fact of successful in- 
justice, and the demand of the heart for a more 
perfect state than has ever been empirically realised 
on earth; yet it must not set that which ought to 
he absolutely against that which is, or suppose that 
the judgment of God is a future judgment, which 
is not executing itself now and here. 

Now, the distinctive character of Christianity 
arises from the fact that necessarily, by the circum- 

already, or is progressively realising itself m nature and history, 
then we must advance beyond Kant in a different direction. 
We must reduce the opposition between sense and reason, oi 
between consciousness and self-consciousness to a relative op- 
position, which exists in order that it may be transcended. In 
other words, we must adopt something like the evolutionary 
optimism of Hegel. 
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stances of its origin, it had to try to solve this 
problem. Jewish in its birthplace, Greek in its 
first written expression or interpretation, it had for 
its task to combine elements of the spiritual life 
of man which had never been combined before. 

, It came in the fulness of time, in an age when 
the world was ready for a universal religion. -The 
expanding thought of Greece had broken the national 
mould in which it had at first been cast, and had 
gradually prepared the world for cosmopolitanism. 
cThe empires of Alexander and of Eome had cast 
down the outward walls of division between all the 
nations which could be said to have a civilisation. 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, were con- 
fused together in a common subjection, and assimilated 
by the gentle but steady and almost irresistible 
pressure of a universal law, which took no account 
of their racial, social, or religious differences. The 
Jews themselves, who alone stubbornly held to their 
native traditions, had their exclusiveness neutralised 
by the lessons of their greatest prophets; and in 
Alexandria they had even gone so far as to use 
Platonic philosophy for the interpretation of the 
Old Testament. In such an era of universalism 
it was impossible that religion should remain sec- 
tional, national, or exclusive. The prejudices of race 
and tradition, the religious and social antipathies of 

ages could not, indeed, be rooted out in a day, least 
VOL. II. E 
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of all among a nation of such a stubborn tenacity 
as the Jews; but the spirit of the time was against 
them, and if, at last, made desperate by the growing 
sense of their powerlessness, the Jewish people rose 
in violent revolt against their oppressors, their fana- 
tical outbreak could only be destructive to them- 
selves. When the great tidal wave of human life 
and thought is setting strongly in one direction, it 
is only those spiritual forces that are working along 
with it and contributing to it, that can have real 
influence, "‘No individual by himself,"' says Goethe, 
“can effect anything considerable, but only he who 
unites with many, at the right time.” A religion 
which is to take hold of the mind of man must 
supply its deepest want, and act along the lines of 
its deepest stream of tendency: and this, in the 
first century of the Christian era, undoubtedly meant 
that religion must free itself from every limitation, 
outward or inward, and ^peak directly to that in 
man which is most universal and ideal. It must 
take hold of the highest principle of unity in the 
human consciousness, and use it as a means of 
reconciling man to the world and to himself. Nor 
could it reach this result by the path of a vague 
pantheism, whose unity was simply the negation of 
all distinctions.^ Jewish prophecy had so deepened 
and intensified the moral consciousness, that it was 
no longer possible for men to be content with any 
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religion which did not maintain the spirituality of 
God and the responsibility of man. If it was 
henceforth impossible that any God should be 
worshipped who was not a God of the whole earth, 
any God who was here and not there, who was 
revealed to the prophets of a nation, and not to the 
universal consciousness of man, or even revealed in 
thought and not in perception and imagination, 
in the soul and not in outward nature; yet it was 
equally impossible that those who had known the 
tenderness and depth of a spiritual worship such 
as finds expression in the Psalms, should be content 
to confuse spirit with nature in the all-embracing, 
all-dissolving unity of pantheism. If, therefore, in 
such an epoch, universality and unity was the first 
condition of thought, and the necessary characteristic 
of any great religious movement, yet it must be 
secured, not by the sacrifice of that moral elevation 
which had been the result of the long religious 
development of Israel, but rather by a farther de- 
velopment, which should start from the highest point 
which Israel had reached. . Nothing could meet the 
want of the time but a religion which should unite the 
immanence of pantheism with the transcendence of 
monotheism ; a religion which should rise to a divine 
principle of all things, and yet be able to conceive 
that principle as a living God, the inspiring source 
and eternal realisation of the moral ideal of man. 
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Is such a demand reasonable ^ Does it not 

contradict itself? And can the religion that satis- 
fies or tries to satisfy it, be anything more than a 
chaotic combination of inconsistent elements ? This 
is a fundamental question of the philosophy of 
religion, a question the answer to which must 

determine not only the rationality of Christianity, 
but also the rationality of all religion. For it is at 
any rate obvious that only a religion which is able 
to satisfy these demands can now be anything to us. 

‘Moderns cannot accept any but a universal religion. 
They cannot believe in a God whp is the God of 
this nation and not of that, or who is revealed in 

this object and not in that. They cannot believe 

in a Divine Power who is without and not within 
man, or within man and not without him. Hence 
there are many motives which drive us to break 
down the limits between different religious concep- 
tions of the past and accept the facile toleration of 
Pope’s universal prayer — 

“ Father of all in every age, 

In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !” 

Or in the nobler words of a later writer — 

“ Name by what name you will, there is a Power, 

Ammon, .lehovah, Zeus, or Jupiter, 
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That searches nations, and in kindred hearts, 

Finding a mirror, fills them with Himself.” ^ 

But such toleration might, at least, mean levelling 
down; and a God who is equally in all things is 
in nothing truly; a God who equally accepts all 
worships cannot be 'of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity/ The moral distinction, like every other 
distinction, would vanish in His presence, and the 
many names we are allowed to give Him would 
confuse each other. His very universality would 
make Him the unknown and unknowable God, whose* 
worship could have no positive value for thought, 
no inspiring influence on the will. Hence the same 
progress of thought which has carried us beyond all 
partial conceptions of the divine, and compelled us to 
think of God as God, as the Being who is all in all, 
has brought us in sight of a gulf of nescience, in which 
religion is in danger of being submerged. If, there- 
fore, the effort of Christianity to maintain — on the 
level of universality, and at a stage of thought when 

^Professor Nichol’s JTannibal Prologue, Sc. 4 Cf. the words 
of Tennyson {Akbar^s Dream ) : — 

‘‘ That Infinite, 

Within us, as without, that All-in-all, 

And over aU, the never- changing One 

And ever-changing Many, in praise of Whom 

The Christian bell, the cry from off the mosque, 

And vaguer voices of Polytheism 
Make but one music, harmonising ‘ Pray.’ ” 
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onesided subjective and onesided objective concep- 
tions have equally become impossible — the idea of God 
as a living spiritual power, whose influence guides 
and sustains the moral life of man — if such an 
effort results, and must necessarily result, in self- 
contradiction and absurdity, then we shall be obliged 
to admit that religion has become permanently 
impossible to men, and that it will necessarily 
disappear so soon as the consciousness of its futility 
has been generally diffused. 

We may put this difficulty more clearly by saying 
that dt is possible tQ_jmch-..-ihe~4^ of a unity 
which embraces and overcomes all differences only 
in two ways — either by the way of abstraction, or 
by a way which involves the idea of evolution or 
development. . Spinoza, and in more recent times, 
Mr.^^Spencer, have shown us what com.es„„ol the 
former method. *Just as in an earlier time an ob- 
jective pantheism was reached by the thought of 
India, which gradually rose above all particular 
objects, even the highest, and confused them to- 
gether in the one Being, of whom everything, and 
therefore nothing, can be said; so in later times 
Spinoza, rising above the opposition of thought and 
extension — themselves the ultimate abstractions of 
the subjective and the objective, the inner and the 
outer worlds — sought the divine in an absolute sub- 
stance which, indifferently, was conceived as either 
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having an infinite number of attributes or none 
at all. And, in like manner, as I showed in a 
former lecture, Mr. Spencer finds God only in the 
unknowable infinite, which is beyond even the 
difference of subject and object, the last symbols 
by which we can represent or determine anything 
for ourselves. In this way it is possible to turn 
the idea of the God as a universal principle against 
subjective and objective religion alike, and to return 
upon a higher level to that pantheism from which 
subjective religion had furnished the means of escape. 
Nor is there wanting a certain plausibility in this 
way of solving the difficulties, into which we are 
driven by the effort to correct the 'opposite defects 
of the two great forms of earlier religion. . Forced 
as we are by the movement of modern thought 
to conceive God as above every exclusive form, even 
the form of subjectivity, we seem to be driven by 
the same movement to deprive Him of every posi- 
tive predicate. We cannot conceive Him as one 
merely objective force among other forces ; for we 
should be immediately obliged to regard that force 
as absorbing and annihilating all other forces, and 
even the subject for which it is. Thus he who 
conceives God as an object is obliged, by the notion 
of God and the universality which attaches to it, 
to destroy the very notion of an object. He is 
driven to repeat the logic whereby polytheism is 
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changed into pantheism, and pantheism into the 
Buddhist nihilism. Again, it is equally impossible 
for us to recall or to maintain the attitude of mind 
of the pure monotheists, for whom God was merely 
one subject among other subjects ; and though lifted 
high above them, the source of all their life, was yet 
related to them as an external and independent will. 
Our idea of God will not let us conceive of Him as 
external to anything, least of all, to the spirits who 
are made in His image, and who live and move 
and have their being in Him. -We cannot, there- 
fore, avoid thinking of God as a principle who is 
within as He is without us, present in self-conscious- 
ness as in consciousness, the presupposition, the life, 
and the end of all. But no sooner is this realised 
than it seems as if the attempt to say anything 
definite of Him must involve the contradiction^ of 
excluding Him from other things, or other things 
from Him. Hence Mr. Spencer is led to the con- 
clusion that the God who is thus universal — and 
there obviously can be no other God for us — must 
be unknowable. And Comte, who appreciated the 
value of the Christian idea of a divine humanity, 
and in a way of his own tried to preserve it, yet 
maintains that the Christian attempt to unite mono- 
theism with pantheism, and positively to define the 
principle of the universe by the aid of that idea, 
only ends in 'heaping together inconsistencies and 
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contradictions. Thus the Divine Being, conceived 
as the principle of unity in the world, is supposed 
to be beyond the reach of human thought, just 
because in thinking it we should be obliged to 
gather and concentrate in one, all the differences 
and oppositions which manifest themselves in the 
world. A God who was one object among others, 
who took the form of a plant, an animal, a man, 
or even of the all-embracing heaven, was capable 
of being apprehended in perception or imagination. 
A God who was a spiritual subject, even if He 
refused to take on ‘the likeness of anything in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath or in the 
waters under the earth,' — ^refused in short to be re- 
presented in any external form of perception or 
imagination, — could yet be grasped by the same re- 
flexion whereby we become conscious of the self 
within us. But what, it is asked, can we make of 
a Being who is neither to be perceived or imagined 
as an object, nor to be conceived and determined 
as a subject, but only as the unity in which all 
difference begins and ends? Must we not content 
ourselves with the bare acknowledgment of such a 
Being, and bow our heads before the inscrutable ? , 
And when Christianity jattempts to present God t o 
us as the absolute Being, and at the same time as 
a Logos, or self-revealing spirit who manifests Him- 
self in a special manne r in and to ma n as the 
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source of his higher life, shall we not say that it 
is obeying a Mc^ity which comes with the growth 
of man’s thought in religion, but a necessity which' 
carries with it an impossibility? 

Now in dealing with Mr. Spencer’s theory I have, 
in a former lecture, suggested a partial answer to 
this despairing view. But it is ‘well that we should 
recognise the full force of the reasons for it, and 
how naturally it arises out of the very development 
of thought which has produced the highest form of 
religion. It has arisen just because men have more 
clearly recognised than they ever did before what 
it is that they mean by speaking of G-oA, and have 
therefore been led entirely to discard the imperfect 
ways of determining the idea of God with which 
they were satisfied in earlier times. By this de- 
velopment they are debarred from representing God 
under the purely objective or subjective forms which 
are their most familiar modes of consciousness, 
and therefore it seems as if they were debarred 
from representing Him in any way whatsoever. To 
the command of monotheism, that they should not 
make to themselves any graven image of the Divine 
Being, or in any way envisage Him under the like- 
ness of an outward object, the advance of reflexion 
seems to have added the new command that they 
should not make to themselves any abstract con- 
ception of Him as a subject: what then remains 
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but to bow before Him as the inscrutable ground 
of existence, who, just because He is equally in all 
things, is nowhere apprehensible to the spirit of 
man? His very universality, which is the reason 
why we are willing to worship Him as God, lifts 
Him out of our reach, out of the reach of any 
intelligent worship.^ 

Now, in the following lectures, we shall trace how, 
in the development of the religion of Christ out 
of the religion of Israel, a practical solution of this 
problem was reached. Here I wish rather to point 
out the general principle which must underlie any 
such solution. ** It is to be found, as I have already 
indicated, in the use of the two kindred ideas of 
organic unity and evolution, . The former idea satis- 
fies our demand for universality, in so far as it 
enables us to think of the world, as pantheistic 
religion thought of it, as one great whole or system, 
whose principle of unity lies in God ; but at the 
same time to conceive this unity, not as absorbing 
all the differences of the world into itself, not as 
fatal to the independent individual existence of any 
of God's creatures, but as a principle of life mani- 
fested in each and aU of them. In the words of 
Goethe, it enables us to conceive God as a Being 
who “ fosters nature in Himself, Himself in nature, 
so that nothing that lives and moves and has its 
being in Him ever forgets His force or His spirit." 
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^On the other hand, the idea of evolution enables 
us to escape from the conception of this unity as 
a substance, to which all things are cqiudly related, 
and which, therefore, is not truly revealed in any- 
thing. For a God who, in the language • already 
quoted from Pope, is ‘as full and perfect in a hair 
as heart,’ is one before whom all the differences of 
finite existence disappear, and of whom, just because 
we can in a sense attribute everything to Him, we 
cannot say anything distinctive. * But tlie idea of 
evolution carries with it the conception that, while 
all existences manifest their Divine Original, they 
do not all manifest Him equally^/ but that there 
are grades of existence, rising from the inanimate 
to the animate, and from the animal to man, and in 
man’s history from the stage in which he is nearest 
to the animal to a more and more full realisation 
of that which distinguishes him as man. It bids 
us regard the highest point to which creation reaches 
as the clearest revelation of what it all means. , It 
bids us, in short, to find the key to the beginning 
in the end, and not the key to the end in the 
beginning. Hence, also, it justifies monotheism in 
treating the wishes and hopes of the best of men, 
not as mere wishes but also as prophecies ; and 
that, not because they take us away from reality or 
protest against it, but because they enable us to see 
through superficial appearances to a principle of good. 
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working in the world and turning evil into its 
instrument. 

For man, on this view, is not regarded simply 
as one being in the world among others, an object 
standing on the same level with them, and to be 
treated in the same way ; but rather as, in a 
sense, including in himself the life of all the 
others, and reaching beyond it. He is a micro- 
cosm, for the whole process of nature is summed 
up in him ; but he is more, because it culminates 
in him. In him the natural world comes to self- 
consciousness, and a new spiritual process of life 
begins, which through all his history is working 
toward a higher expression of itself.^ Hence we 
are not to take as unreal and subjective anything 
in him which reaches beyond what is already 
realised in the world. It is true that, as he has 
subjective fancies which have no reference to any- 
thing that exists, so he has subjective impulses 
which point to nothing that ever will, or can, exist. 
But, as it would be a mistake to say that every 
thought in us that goes beyond immediate experi- 
ence is illusive, so it would equally be a mistake 

1 Cf. the end of Browning's Faracelms for a powerful expres- 
sion of this idea : 

“ Ail tended to mankind, 

And, man produced, all has its end thus far ; 

But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to Gnd.” 
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to think of every desire as futile that cannot find 
any object ready for its satisfaction. Self-conscious- 
nesS; by the very nature of it, reaches beyond con- 
sciousness; and, as we return upon ourselves from 
the world, we rise above it. But we do not rise into 
empty air; we rise to the consciousness of some- 
thing in us and in the world, which has not yet 
been realised, and for which all that has been 
realised may be regarded as a preparation. For if 
the process of the world is an evolution, the pro- 
gressive manifestation of a principle that reveals 
itself more and more fully as the process advances, 
then the right way of looking at such desires — 
desires that are bound up with highest moral con- 
sciousness of man, — is to treat them as the first 
step towards their own realisation. As the wise 
man looks through the surface phenomena of life, 
and sees in apparent prosperity the seeds of decay 
and revolution, or in the small beginnings of an 
enterprise which attracts no outward attention, the 
promise of a great movement which will transform 
and elevate the lives of men ; so the visions, long- 
ings, and aspirations of the good, of those who 
seek not themselves but the weal of mankind, are 
not only prophetic, but they are the beginning of 
the fulfilment of prophecy. They are themselves 
the germs or firstfruits of a future which has 
become visible to them, not because they have 
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yielded more than other men to subjective dreams 
and idle wishes for the impossible, but because, 
more than other men, they have got beyond such 
dreams; because their faithfulness has raised them 
to a point where the future good, which to all 
others is, so to speak, below the horizon, is already 
made visible. Their desire is thus not the mere 
wish of an individual, but the '"spirit of the years 
to come yearning to mix itself with life.” " Surely,” 
says the prophet Amos, " the Lord God will do 
nothing, but He revealeth the secret to His servants 
the prophets.”^ Such an expression might be taken 
in the sense that the prophet is a soothsayer, 
miraculously gifted with the power of foretelling 
particular events to come; but its higher meaning 
is that which was indicated in the words of Christ, 
that ^ the souls of men, who are not ' hypocrites ’ 
but true to themselves, can be trusted "to discern the 
signs of the times,’ and to see beneath their imper- 
fection the promise of a better future.^ Nay, even 
apart from seeing the promise of good without them, 
such men have it within them. . For their own revolt 
against the evil of their day, their own aspiration 
after a better state of things, is itself the greatest 
of all "the signs of the times,’ as it is the first 
revelation of the power that will destroy the evil 
and bring about the good they desire. 

^ St, Matthew xvi. 3. 


1 Amos iii. 1. 
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• ISTow, it is by these principles 'that we can 
explain how the Jews came to be the great pro- 
phetic nation of the world. They were prophets 
of a better time, because their dissatisfaction with 
the present was not simply the ordinary disappoint- 
ment with life, which makes so many men into 

pessimists, who 

“ Sit beside the poisoned springs of life, 

Waiting for the morrow that shall free them from the strife.’’ 

It was not merely the dissatisfaction of those whose 
selfish hopes are defeated, or to whom their fulfil- 
ment has not brought the happiness they had 

expected. Their disappointment was not barren ; 
because in their recoil upon themselves, they rose 

to the idea of a ‘just God and a Saviour,’ who 

must fulfil the hopes He has awakened in the 
hearts of His children. Their consciousness of a 
spiritual law within them passed immediately into 
the consciousness of a spiritual power above them; 
hence they could not regard the discord of the out- 
ward world with the demands of the spirit as a 
permanent fact, or as anything but a trial of their 
patience and their faith. Thus the ruin of all 
their earthly hopes did not with them produce a 
selfish despair, such as darkened the declining life 
of other ancient nations; it only gave occasion for 
that last and highest ejffbrt of prophecy which is 
preserved for us in the later chapters of Isaiah, 
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in which, on a background of the darkness of a 
time of war and disorder, the prophet paints the 
unselfish ideal of a kingdom of peace and righteous- 
ness, into which all nations shall be admitted. Of 
one of the greatest men of the modern time — Oliver 
Cromwell — who was deeply impregnated with the 
spirit of the Old Testament, we are told by one 
who knew him that, “in the dark places of the 
war, in the high places of the field, hope shone 
in him like a pillar of fire after it had gone out 
in every one else.” So we may say of the nation 
of Israel that its undying wrath at evil, its stead- 
fast refusal to believe that it is a final or ultimate 
fact, its unquenchable hope for the regeneration of 
man, and its immovable trust m the divine justice, 
made it far greater in defeat and disaster than other 
nations have been in their highest hours of triumph. 
It, and perhaps it alone, showed the power of turn- 
ing the decay and destruction of its political exist- 
ence into the basis for a higher spiritual life. And 
this of itself enables us to understand how it was 
only out of Judah that the religion of humanity 
could arise. 


VOL. II. 
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Note A. On the Unity of Pantheism and Monotheism. 

It is impossible here to discuss all the difficulties connected 
with this conception ; but it may be useful to show a little 
more definitely how such an application of the ideas of organic 
unity and development, as is suggested in the preceding lecture, 
may assist in solving them. The question, as ordinarily stated, 
relates to what is termed the Personality of God. Apart, how- 
ever, from the theological use of the term Person m the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which makes it unsuitable to express the Unity 
of the Divine Nature, the word Personality seems to me to call 
up misleading legal associations. When we apply it to man, 
it almost compels us to regard him in one limited aspect of his 
being, as a subject of rights ; hence we might say that even 
man is much more than a person. And when we apply it to 
Ood, it suggests that He is to be conceived, as He was conceived 
by Judaism, as an abstract subject who is not immanent in the 
world. While, however, the word may be objected to, we 
cannot blink the question which is connected with it, whether 
God — the ultimate principle of unity m the umyersfi, B. Pa 
regarded as ahrintenigent orself -.conscious Being. It has been 
maintained by many critics that it is a necessary consequence 
of modern Idealism to dissolve the individuality of God, and, 
indeed, also the individuality of man, in a universal impersonal 
Thought, which is attached to no Thinker ; and that, therefore, 
such Idealism is in result identical with the Spinozistic philo- 
sophy, which merges all finite existence in the absolute substance. 
To this charge I venture to answer that an Idealism which has 
taken up into itself the principle of evolution can avert, and, so far 
as I see, it alone can avert such a logical result. This follows 
from what has been said in the preceding lecture. For it has therer; 

ahqwn that it is only on the basis of such a theo ry thaTwe. 
can think of God — as He must be thought of — as the principle of 
unity in all things, and yet conceive Him a.a -«ft1f-nonsciou s, 
s elf-determining Being. For, on the one hand, those who, like 
Spinoza and Mr. Spencer (seeYol. I. p. 104), have realised the 
idea of God as an absolute and infinite being — the ultimate 
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unity of all existence and of all thought — have generally been 
led to deny the possibility of regarding Him as revealed to us 
by any one form of finite existence more than another, and 
therefore the possibility of knowing Him at all. And a God who 
IS “ as full as perfect in a hair as heart,” who is as near to, and 
as far from man, as He is from a tree or a atone, may be said, 
indifferently, either to have every predicate or none at all. 
The jiredicates by which we could determine Him neutralise 
each other, and leave us with the empty idea of an abstract 
being or power. On the other hand, those who cling to the 
idea that there is an absolute principle of individuality in man 
and in other finite substances, seem necessarily to be led to a 
denial of all real connexion or relation between such substances. 
And if, like Leibniz and his greatest modern disciple, Lotze, 
they still iiiti oduce the idea of God, as a principle of unity or 
relation between finite substances, they are forced in doing so to 
contradict themselves, and to use the language of that very pan- 
llieiatie theory which they began by repudiating. Thus Leibniz, 
as I have shown elsewhere,^ begins by asserting that every monad 
IS ‘‘like a separate world, and that it is “as durable, as self- 
sufficient, and as absolute as the universe itself” ; and he goes on 
to maintain that the only connexion of monads with the world 
IS that they represent it, i e. that they have merely ideal and 
not real relations to the other monads ; but he ends with the 
pantheistic assertion that “God alone is the primitive unity, 
or simple originative substance, of which all created or 
derivative monads are the productions, horn as it loere of the 
continual fulgurations of divinity from moment to momentl'^ And 
Lotze, in like manner, after coming very close to atomism in 
his account of individual finite substances, finds that he can 
account for reciprocal action between such substances only 
by regarding them “ as parts of a single and real being,” ® or, as 

^ Critical Philosophy of Kant, i. 64. 

-Erdmann’s Leibniz, p. 70S. Monadologie, § 47. 

^Lotze’s Metaphysics, u 165 (Eng. Tran&h). Lotze’s theory in this and 
other respects comes very near to the early theory of Kant explained m 
the Dissertation (JDc mundi sensibilis et intelhgibihs forrm et pnnctpns). 
Of. Crit Phil, of Kant, 1 . 168 seq. 
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he elsewhere puts it, as the acts of the Divine Substance. In 
particular, I Avould notice how the Beikeleian doctrine that 
each individual is immediately conscious only of his own ideas, 
as states of his own consciousness — a doctrine that naturall}* 
goes along with Lotze’s Individualism — leads him to deny or to 
overlook relativity of the self to tlie not-self, and therefore 
makes it impossible for him to admit that in any sense we 
can ‘‘ see all things in God,” or, in other words, that we can be 
conscious of them as determined by the idea of God. Thus, h} 
a kind of logical nemes is, those who begin with the liDstract 

^ut”if, in accbrdance~‘wrth^the Idealism^ v e 

regard the infinite "not as an abstf action, biit as a self-detarmin- 
ing principle" (cf. Voh 1. Lectuie IV.), if we follow out the 
doctiine of the correlation of inner and outer experience (see 
Lecture Y.), and if we interpret that doctrine in the light of 
the idea of evolution, and the consequences which have been 
drawn from it (Lectures YI., YII., and the preceding Lecture), 
— viz., that nature conies to self-consciousness in man, and 
that, therefore, the process of man’s life is a continuation 
of the self -revelation of the Absolute Being which begins in 
nature — it then becomes possible to think of God as the 
principle of unity in all things, and yet as a living God 
in whose image man is made. And, on the same vieiv, it 
becomes possible to think of man as “ a partaker in the divine 
nature,” and, therefore, as a self-conscious and self-determining 
spirit, without gifting him with an absolute individuality, 
which would cut him off from all union and communion with 
his fellow creatures and with God. I do not deny that there 
are many difficulties in this view, difficulties with which I have 
not attempted to deal. But it seems to me this is the only line 
of thought which makes it possible to escape the opposite 
absurdities of an Individicalism which dissolves the unity of the 
universe into atoms, and an abstract Monism which leaves no 
room for any real individuality either in God or in man : not to 
speak of the still greater absurdity of holding both of these one- 
sided views at once. 
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THE PKOBLEM OF THE LATER JUDAISM AKD THE 
ANSWER OF JESUS. 

The LiJimdUj in which Subjective Religion e'luU — The Practical 
Idealism of Jesus — In ivhat Sense Jesus was Original — Aoiti- 
thetic Form of His Teaching — How the Belief in a Special 
Power of Eld arises in Later Judaism — The Doctrine of John 
the Baptist and its Relation to the Teaching of Jesus — The 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth — How Jesus solves the Problem 
of Evil — His Optimism on the Basis of Pessimism — Note on 
the Belief in Evil Spirits, 

In the last lecture I spoke of the double necessity, 
in a religion which should avoid the defects of sub- 
jective and of objective religion alike, of doing justice 
to the opposition between the subject and the object, 
and yet of rising above it and reconciling it. Such 
a religion must bring the consciousness of God into 
its true form as the consciousness of a unity which 
is beypnd all difference, while yet refusing the facile 
resource of a universality which simply lets the 
differences drop. The temptation to this fallacious 
path, whether it take the superficial form of an 
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agnosticism, which renounces the hope of rising to any 
reconciling unity at all, or the deeper form of a 
pantheism which regards all differences as the shadows 
of our cave, is continually becoming greater, as the 
advance of human life and thought makes men aware 
of the depth of the divisions and oppositions to be 
overcome. And, therefore, it would be felt most 
strongly in reference to the opposition of the ideal 
and the real, between what ought to be and what is, 
were it not that, to a mind deeply impressed with 
the moral antagonism, nothing can be so repugnant 
as the doubt of the reality, or the assertion of the un- 
reality of these distinctions. At the same tiiiie, such 
a mind must feel in the strongest way the opposite 
danger of a dualism which makes these distinctions 
absolute, and thereby deprives them of their moral 
meaning. The moral consciousness calls for a unity 
beyond its utmost oppositions and distinctions, yet it 
refuses to accept it on any terms which do not leave 
the reality of those oppositions and distinctions un- 
affected. Thus, on the one hand, it seems to stand 
out for dualism, for pessimism, for the absolute 
opposition of what ought to be to what is; yet, on 
the other hand, it would be in despair if its protest 
were accepted as final. It hates any theory that 
would ‘heal its hurt slightly, or cry Peace, when 
there is no peace': yet, it cannot reconcile itself to 
the idea that there is no healing for its wound, no 
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way to put an end to its spiritual conflict with itself 
and the world. Hence, like Judaism, it cherishes a 
faith in the realisation of good, which yet it thrusts 
away into the past or the future; or, like Stoicism, 
it combines an optimism in general with a pessimism 
in particular; or, like Kant, it takes back as pos- 
tulates of reason, what it surrenders as objects of 
knowledge. It lives, as it were, in the shadow of 
death, but it never ceases to believe in light and life, 
to long for them and to prophesy them. 

•The unique character of Christianity lay in this, 
that it was the response to the demand of such 
a divided moral consciousness. ^It was reconcilia- 
tion for spirits that were in the deepest contradic- 
tion with themselves and with the world. ^ It was 
an optimism addressed to those who were overpowered 
and possessed by the consciousness of misery and sin, 
good news of the kingdom of heaven to those whose 
souls were penetrated and oppressed with a sense of 
all the evils done under the sun. *And it presented 
all this, not as realisable in some far off place and 
time, or in an ideal world of thought, but as realised 
there and then, — in an immediate consciousness so full 
and free that for it evil was weakness manifest, and 
good an outflow of divine life which nothing could 
resist. When Jesus said, ‘If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye might say to this sycamore 
tree, be thou plucked up by the roots and be thou 
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planted m the sea, and it should obey you,’^ he was 
not speaking of any mere power of working outward 
miracles; rather he was expressing, in the face of 
suffering, sacrifice, and death, the triumphant con- 
sciousness of spiritual life as a power with which no 
outward force is commensurable, as indeed the power 
which makes and remakes the world, and for which all 
the force of nature is hut the instrument. 

“ Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave and power and deity.” 

e The secret of Jesus was the unswerving, uncompro- 
mising, practical idealism with which he faced the 
evils of life and the darkness of death, and refused 
to regard them as other than weapons in the hand 
of an omnipotent goodness which, in spite of them, 
and through them, is irresistibly realising its divine 
purpose. 

There has been much controversy about the 
originality of Christianity, and especially of the 
teaching of J esus — a controversy which has led 
to little profitable result, because it has dealt mainly 
with the particular details and not with the mean- 
ing and spirit of the whole. Just as the point of 
distinction between man and the other animals has 
been sought in some special bone, or sinew, or con- 
volution of the brain, so the distinctive excellence 
and originality of Christianity has been sought in 
^ Luke xvii. 6. 
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some special ethical precept or principle, to which 
nothing analogous can be found in any previous 
religious or philosophical system. There is, how- 
ever, no originality which we may not fritter away 
on such a method; for, in a sense, all moral truth 
is implicitly contained in the first experiences of a 
self-conscious being, and, therefore, glimpses of the 
highest to which man can rise may be expected 
even in the earliest stages of human development. 
In this region originality consists only in the deepen- 
ing and widening of generally recognised truths, or 
in applying with clear consciousness and systematic 
purpose, ideas which were before apprehended as 
passing lights of intuition. It is, therefore, little 
to the purpose to say that Jewish prophets described 
a suffering 'servant of God,’ who "bore the sins 
and carried the sorrows of others ” ; or that J ewish 
Iiabbis long before Christ, or even Chinese moralists 
before Confucius, formulated the golden rule. As 
little is it to the purpose to point to Plato’s assertion 


that it is better to suffer than to do injustice, or to 
his proof that there is a spiritual life in man which 
death cannot affect. These and mapy^ other points o f 


contact between Christian and pre-Christian 


undoubtedl y exis t ; yet, when we 


look at the ideas 


and ch ^acter of J esus ^ whole, we „can , „ see 

"TEatTall such scattered elements have there acquired 
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a new organic conception of human life in its relations 
to nature and to God — which, taken in its entirety, 
has no previous counterpart, and which, indeed, con- 
stitutes the greatest step that has ever been gained 
in the spiritual development of man. 

It is true that the inner self-consistency and 
completeness of the new religious consciousness is 
partly concealed from us by the aphoristic character 
of the words of Jesus, which present only one aspect 
of things at a time, and generally present it in 
a form so bold and epigrammatic as to cast all 
other aspects into the shade. It is concealed from 
us also by what we may call the dialectical form 
of those utterances, the way in which comple- 
mentary but contrasted elements of truth are set 
side by side, each of them being stated so absolutely 
as to lead to a verbal contradiction with the others. 
• The religious idea which Jesus had to reveal was 
so complex that it could not be expressed in lan- 
guage generally intelligible, except by the method 
of first emphasising one side and then another, and 
leaving the mind of the hearer, aided by the im- 
pression of the living personality of the teacher, to 
make the necessary synthesis. JSTay, we may say 
that the essential aim which bound the whole 
doctrine together — the aim of revealing a reconciling 
principle which could overcome the deepest antag- 
onisms of life — necessitated a manner of speech in 
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which the contradiction was brought to the front, 
and thrown as a spiritual problem into the soul of 
the learner. Hence we have a multitude of anti- 
theses, sometimes drawn out into parables, sometimes 
compressed into axioms of spiritual life, each of 
which, to a superficial view, seems to contain rather 
a problem than the solution of it; for they bring 
opposite ideas into such close combination, that we 
are again and again tempted to cast away one half 
of the lesson in order to save the other. Are we 
to regard the Gospel as the fulfilment of the Law, 
or as the destruction of it ^ Does Jesus authorise, 
or finally abolish the Messianic hopes of the J ews ^ 
Is his morality intended to be one of negative self- 
sacrifice, or of positive self-realisation ? Does he 
reveal an immanent, or a transcendent God; and 
are we ultimately to class his religion as a form 
of monotheism, or as a form of pantheism ? To 
such questions no simple answer can be given, except 
by an undue emphasising of one set of utterances 
and an undue neglect of others. Hay, to give such 
an answer, we should often need to tear a sentence 
in two and to reject one half of it. In regard to 
every one of them we are forced to say, that what 
the question itself expresses as a choice of alterna- 
tives is really a vital opposition of thought, which 
Jesus seems to have acknowledged and even de- 
veloped to its utmost intensity, but yet which it 
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was his aim and purpose to transcend. And when 
we have got so far, the further question must arise 
in our minds, whether all these different antitheses 
are not forms of one great antithesis of the spiritual 
life, which, if soluble at all, have only one funda- 
mental solution. If this should turn out to be 
the case, then we shall have to seek for the 
originality of Jesus just in the nature of this 
solution, and nowhere else. 

Now, 111 speaking of the development of subjective 
religion, I have already indicated one form of the 
contradiction with which Jesus had to deal. -The 
whole history of the religion of Israel is a history 
of the development of the moral consciousness, and 
consequently of the deepening and widening of the 
opposition between that which ought to he and that 
which is. And in the end, that opposition becomes so 
strongly expressed as to approximate to a Manichaean 
dualism. Tor the unsophisticated mind of early 
times, the general problem of evil scarcely existed. 
The Divine Being was not yet regarded as a 
universal source of justice, nor was the idea of 
goodness yet separated from its natural root in the 
ties of kindred. At this stage, therefore, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob was regarded as hostile 
to foreign nations and their gods, and also to the 
degenerate Israelite who worshipped any other god, 
and thereby — ^for the two things necessarily went 
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together — broke from the unity of the national 

life. The supreme sin was to refuse to bow at 
the altars of Jehovah, and not to be ready to come 
‘to the help of Jehovah against the mighty/ God 
was conceived on the analogy of the head of a tribe, 
who dispensed good to His own people and evil to 
their enemies, and who, in His relations to the 
individuals of His own people, rewarded -faithful 
service and punished rebellion as the greatest, and, 
indeed, as the only crime. In such a time the only 
difficulty seemed to be that the triumph of Israel 
was not complete, or that the rewards and punish- 
ments were so long delayed. But, as the religion 
of the prophets soared above national limits, and 
Jehovah came to be regarded as the God of all men 
and of all nations — a God who was not bound up 
with the existence of the Jewish people, but might 
punish it for its sins even by the crushing of its 
national life; or who, if He maintained that life, 
did so only that through Israel ‘all nations might 
be blessed ’ — the conceptions of good and evil became 
universalised and purified, and it became more diffi- 
cult to conceive that the same Divine Being, who 
was the author of good, should also be the creator of 
evil. Hence, pari pcmu with the development of 
ethical monotheism and the purification of the idea 
of God’s goodness from national partiality, we find a 
growing tendency among the Jews to admit that evil 
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has its source in a subordinate, but relatively inde- 
pendent, power. The Persian dualism of good and 
evil spirits thus found entrance into Israel just because 
of the widening of morality and religion beyond their 
merely national forms. The beginnings of a belief 
in an evil power which works against goodness and 
God, are traceable in some passages in the later 
books of the Old Testament, as e.g. in the appearance 
of Satan in the book of Job, where, however, he 
seems to be still regarded as a minister of GodJ 
But in the interval, between the close of the pro- 
phetic writings and the Christian era — as we see 
from some of the Apocryphal books — the idea of a 
kingdom of evil, a realm of demons ruled by Satan 
or Beelzebub, and forming the opposite counterpart 
to a realm of angels ruled by God, had gained 
possession of the Jewish mind. And to the influ- 
ence of such demons it became customary to attribute, 
not only the suggestions of evil in the human 

^ In Zechariah iii. 1 Satan appears as the accuser of Joshua 
the high priest before the angel of the Lord. Isaiah (xlv. 7) 
seems to protest against the Persian dualism, when he makes 
Jehovah say : “ I form the light and create darkness : I make 
peace and create evil, I, Jehovah, do these things.” One of the 
most significant traces of the incoming of the dualistic mode of 
thought is to be found in 1 Chronicles xxi. 1, where the state- 
ment in 2 Samuel xxiv. I that Jehovah, moved David to 
number the people is changed into the assertion that “Satan 
provoked David to number Israel.” Of. Kuenen, Religion of 
Israel^ iii, 40. 
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heart, but also most of the aftiictions that flesh 
is heir to. In particular, as we see from the New 
Testament, all kinds of mental disturbance, and all 
diseases which are accompanied by violent convulsions 
or sudden collapse of energy, were conceived to be 
the effects of demoniacal possession. ^ So far had 
this dualistic view of things gone, that, to the popular 
consciousness, goodness presented itself as a feebly 
struggling power of resistance, which with continually 
greater difficulties was maintaining itself against the 
established authority of evil. The 'prince of this 
world’ was the devil, and the servants of God in this 
world were in the enemy’s country. It is true that 
with this always went the idea that those who 
were fighting for the good cause, were m alliance 
with the ultimate power of the universe; and that 
therefore the good cause must ultimately prevail, and 
the kingdom of heaven be set up on earth. But 
this faith could not remove the oppression of the 
immediate sense of the weakness of good and the 
strength of evil. The good man 'in this present 
evil world’ seemed to be always swimming against 
the tide, or resisting the natural bent of things; and 
the hope of deliverance took the shape, not of an 
anticipation of victory as the result of continued 
effort, but of a prophetic expectation of some mighty 
interference from above, that would suddenly change 
and even invert the whole system of nature. 
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Now in this consciousness of the time there were 
undoubtedly many elements of superstition. The 
pessimistic surrender of the present world to evil, 
the hope of a sudden catastrophic overturn which 
should give the victory to good, 'the belief that this 
world is a kingdom of Beelzebub which can only be 
overthrown by the miraculous intervention of a 
Messiah revealing himself in outward signs and 
wonders, seem to involve a purely outward and, we 
might almost say, a scenic view of the movement of 
history. Yet such popular conceptions were really 
the indication of a stage in the development of the 
moral consciousness far more advanced than the 
superficial optimistic hopes of the early religion of 
Israel, in which the faithfulness of the nation to 
its God was regarded as certain at once to bring 
about its triumph over all its enemies. To this 
it may be added that the outward movement of 
the history of Israel was such as to stimulate 
the development of the religious idea in this 
direction. If we think of the deep spiiutual aspira- 
tions which had grown up in the later period of 
the Jewish history, and had found expression in 
some of the Psalms, and, on the other hand, of the 
hard struggle with circumstances and with the over- 
powering material pressure of Persian, Greek, and 
Eoman despotism, through which Judah had to main- 
tain its faith in the God of Israel, we can understand 
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how natural it might seem to those who still held 
to that faith to regard the whole world, all its powers 
and principalities, spiritual and natural, as banded 
together against the good cause, and to think that 
nothing but some miraculous interference of the far- 
oif divine power, could bring about their deliverance* 
The mournful minor key of the Psalms,— lifting the 
solitary protest of the heart against triumphant evil 
and appealing to the God of Justice to break forth 
from the clouds in which He is hidden,, and to reveal 
Himself as a just God and a Saviour, — becomes the 
expression of the permanent attitude of the saints 
in this world. “ Give us help from trouble, for vain 
is the help of man,”^ was the natural utterance of 
those who were outwardly weak and oppressed, while 
at the same time they were conscious of an inward 
life which lifted them above all their oppressors. 
And this cry & pwfunchs gained a still deeper pathos 
from the fact that those who raised it had become 
aware that they needed to be delivered, not only from 
outward but from inward evils, not only from foreign 
oppressors but from themselves, not only from Greek 
or Eoman tyranny, but from their own iniquities. 
•Thus the hope of a deliverance from above, to those 
who were helpless against the wrongs of the world 
and helpless even against the evil of their own hearts, 
naturally gave birth to the prophecy of a kingdom 

^ Psalms lx. 11. 
a 
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of heaven which was not to arise by any natural 
process, nor by any human agency, but which, by a 
direct divine intervention, was to destroy the estab- 
lished powers of the world, and set itself up in their 
place. 

r In the light of this strained consciousness of evil, 
for which the power of darkness was so near, and the 
power of light and life so far off, we can understand 
the electric effect of the word of John the Baptist, 

The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It meant that 
that which had hitherto seemed so weak, so poor, so 
destitute of all inward and outward resources, was 
immediately to manifest itself as the great power of 
the world; that right was now at length to show itself 
as might ; that the deliverance from evils within and 
without, which had been longed for but hardly ex- 
pected, except in some dim future or in another world, 
was already at the door. It awakened the hope of a 
triumph of good in the face of an apparently complete 
victory of evil, and turned a distant possibility, to 
which faith had been clinging, into an immediate 
prospect. ,The word, “The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” was thus the last word of prophecy; and it 
was the most potent of all its words, because it was 
delivered at a time when, to the awakened conscience 
of men, the powers of this world seemed to be almost 
wholly evil. 

But the oracles of prophecy are always ambiguous, 
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and they may be read in a higher or a lower sense, 
according to the point of view of the hearer. In the 
general consciousness of the Jews, vulgar hopes of the 
triumph of the people of Israel over all its enemies, 
of an outward reign of the faithful nation over a 
subject world, were mingled with the expectation of a 
final manifestation that good was stronger than evil, 
and of the deliverance of man from its power. Even 
the idea that help was to come from God alone, 
and not from man, might be interpreted in the sense 
that it was to come by an external miracle, which 
should, without any effort of their own, put them in 
possession of the good they sought. On the other 
hand, it might mean a spiritual reinforcement of man’s 
faith, by which he should be enabled to realise the 
good after which he had been so long striving in 
vain. The proclamation of the kingdom of heaven 
was, therefore, the stirring up of the deepest springs 
of all that was best and all that was worst in the 
consciousness of the time. It was the provocation 
of a struggle between the deepest spiritual forces in 
man’s nature, — a struggle in which more distinct 
moral issues were involved than in any previous re- 
ligious conflict or controversy. 

,The first step toward the tcplcrig, the distinction 
and division of these confused moral forces into 
opposing hosts, was made by John the Baptist in 
his demand for repentance as the preparation for 
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the coming kingdom. This word involved the lesson 
that for each man the great hindrance to the 
coming of the highest good he could desire, was to 
be found in himself; that he was an accomplice 
in all the ills from which he suffered. Hence the 
attitude of one who desired to partake in the 
blessings of the kingdom, was not to be an inert 
receptiveness of a good to be poured down from 
above ; but, so to speak, the enlisting m an army 
which was only waiting for its leader, and which, 
in the meantime, had to discipline itself into readi- 
ness for his service. . The gift had, indeed, to come 
from above, but it would come only to those who 
had their loins girt and their lamps burning, who 
were waiting and prepared to receive it. * This is 
the first blow at the idea of an external kingdom 
of heaven, which should be established among men 
by a transcendent act of divine power. 

.So far, however, in the teaching of the Baptist, 
the idea presented to us is only that of a rnoral 
pr eparation for a reli^ioics deliverance , which’ has 
to be externally added to it. • On the other hand, 
the di stinctive ch amcteristic of the teaching of 
Jesus is, that in it tEe~'endeav6uF“HTai^^ 
gift of God areTrbugK Tbgethef,’™ana“^dral^ 
^^OT^lLTe~~unrfie3; To" "the Jew, even at the 
point of view of the Baptist, the moral life was 
an ineffectual effort of the finite to raise itself 
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to the infinite, of sinful man to bring himself into 
harmony with the divine law of perfection. But 
this effort necessarily fails, and to it, therefore, the 
Divine Being must externally add a completion 
which it has not in itself; just as in the Kantian 
philosophy immortality and God had to be postu- 
lated to give room for the accomplishment of the 
endless task of morality, and to secure to the good- 
ness thus perfected the happiness it deserves. But 
^the gospel of Jesus rapidly passed from the form, 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand,’* to the form, 

The kingdom of heaven is already in the midst 

of you.” r It is already present in the reconciled 
consciousness of Jesus himself and of his disciples, 
who, as they call God their Father, can no longer 
look upon the world as subjected to the power of 
evil. Thus the essential change in the Christian 

mode of thought is, that the divine life ceases to 

be postponed to a future, either on earth or beyond 
the grave. It has, indeed, a future, in the sense 
that the seed has a future in the plant that 
springs from it ; but the principle of that future is 
already here. The leaven is already working^ in 
the mass, ‘‘until the whole be leavened. reli 
gion of prophecy is at an end, and the religion of 
fulfilment and fruition has come. “All the pro- 

phets and the law prophesied until John,” but, 
“from henceforth the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
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violence, and the violent take it by force/’ ^ “Blessed 
are the eyes which see the things that ye see, and 
hear the things that ye hear: for many prophets 
and kings have desired to see what ye see, and 
have not seen them, and to hear what ye hear, 
and have not heard them.” ^ Men need not hence- 
forth look beyond their immediate life, or listen to 
those who say, ‘ Lo 1 here,’ or ‘ Lo ^ there.’ ^ They 
need only to become conscious of what they have 
and are, from the point of view to which Christ 
has raised them. - God is not a transcendent power 
who rules from a far-away heaven ; He is without 
as He is within j and the Christian is not therefore 
as one who holds an outpost in the land of the 
enemy, but as one who knows that all things work 
together for the success of him who seeks to real- 
ise the good, even those things that seem to offer 
most resistance to his efforts. To such a conscious- 
ness sorrow can only be the trial . of faith, the 
discipline of man’s soul, whereby he is made cap- 
able of a higher good. And even sin, as it is 
possible only through the self-ignorance of a lower 
stage of development, must be, if not the means 
to a higher good, yet at least the condition through 
the negation of which it is attained. 

.The great problem of the Old Testament, the 

^ Matt. xi. 12, 13. ^ Luke x. 23, 24 ; Matt. xiii. 16, 17. 

^ Matt. xxiv. 23. 
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difficulty that vexes the soul of Job — ‘'Why is 
the course of the world unjust ? ” “ Why is the 
righteous man troubled, and why is the wicked 
man allowed to succeed?” — now for the first time 
meets with a real answer. . The righteous man is 
troubled, because his righteousness is yet in germ, 
and it cannot be developed except through trouble. 
Evil is or appears to be triumphant, because its 
immediate triumph is necessary to its final extinc- 
tion. The course of the world is just; but it is 
not justice to a being who is in process of growth 
to treat the life of to-day as if it were final, and 
had no reference to the past and the future. In 
seeking for the law of the world, the whole pro- 
cess of development of the individual man and of 
humanity must be taken into account ; and that 
process has a negative, as well as a positive aspect. 
The future comes out of the present, not by the 
unfolding of an already completed life which con- 
tains already preformed in it all that it can ever 
manifest, but by a change wffiich involves the 
breaking up and renewal of the whole form of the 
organism. "Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone.” ^ The richer life 
of the future cannot be attained except by a loss 
in the immediate life of the present. And, in the 
case of a conscious and self-conscious being, this 
^ John xii. 24. 
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means that pain, self-denial, self-renunciation, self- 
sacrifice, is the only way whereby joy and self- 
realisation — the goodness which is happiness, and the 
happiness which is goodness — can be reached. 

Jesus, then, solves the problem of life — which 
had seemed so hard to the saints of the Old 
Testament, and which had ultimately led to the 
almost dualistic view of existence which prevailed 
in the pre-Christian era — by teaching that all the phe- 
nomena which had given rise to a doubt of the justice 
of God, and even to a belief that He had abandoned 
this world to the power of evil, were explicable as 
necessary for the development of the highest good. 
Thus calamities are to be regarded as not, or at 
least not merely, punishments for sin, but rather 
as tokens of God’s goodness that will not allow 
men to abide in evil. Hay, even those furious out- 
bursts of persecuting hate, which seem to be the 
most decisive manifestations of the spirit of evil, 
are to be taken as the opportunities for the decisive 
triumph of good over it. . Bacon’s saying, that 
prosperity is the blessing o^Tl5FnilH"’’Test^ 
and a dversity oF^tEF^lTew,” is the epig rammati c 
expression of a truth. • The general idea which 
pervades the Old Testament is that, at least after 
a short space of trial, faithfulness must be rewarded 
by outward success; whereas the Hew Testament, 
— looking at calamity, suffering, and conflict with 
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evil as the necessary means of spiritual develop- 
ment, and regarding the whole course of the life 
of the individual and of humanity as the oppor- 
tunity for such development, — is prepared to see a 
divine justice and a dmne love even in the darkest 
sorrows and the utmost outbreaks of the powers of 
evil. The Christian is prepared to build a temple 
to God on the grave of every earthly hope, and 
even out of the stones of the sepulchre. /‘Whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
will lose his life for My sake shall find it,”^ is a 
principle which turns even the prison and the cross 
into the manifestations of divine goodness, and uses 
the utmost violence of human selfishness and malice 
as the opportunity for the outflow of an infinite love 
which, so to speak, absorbs it and swallows it up. 

^Our ordinary view of the world wavers between 
optimism and pessimism ; but, as it approaches 
optimism, it is apt to become shallow and superficial, 
and, as it approaches pessimism, it is apt to become 
morbid and distorted. Men who are satisfied with 
life as it is, are mostly those who live in a healthy 
surface activity which keeps them from reflexion, 
and hurries them on from moment to moment, and 
from object to object, without allowing time for the 
sense of dissatisfaction to arise. With men of such 
a type, an optimistic temper may maintain itself 
^ Matt, xvi 2r) ; Mark viii. 35 ; Luke ix. 24. 
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so long as circumstances are favourable, and no great 
shock of disappointment or failure comes to throw 
them back upon themselves. But such optimism is 
merely the contentment of those who have never 
fathomed their own hearts, and who, just for that 
reason, are not aware of the discrepancy between 
what they want and what they get. It is the 

optimism of children, who as yet know neither the 
world nor themselves. But reflexion, as it brings to 
us the consciousness of our finitude, sets the in- 
flnite over against us, as that which is unattainable, 
and yet as that which alone can satisfy us. It 
causes us “to look before and after,” and therefore 
to “pine for what is not.” It makes us aware of 
the division between the real and the ideal both in 
ourselves and in the world; and the more this is 
felt, the deeper is the aching sense of want. 
World- weariness and self-disgust, the hopelessness of 
an Ecclesiastes in the contemplation of “ all the evils 
done under the sun,” the despair of an Obermann, 
who finds that the heart of man is a “gulf in 
which the void always returns,” and that all finite 
satisfactions, in the expressive phrase of Goethe, are 
“corrupted ere they are broken from the tree,” — 
these are in a sense diseased and morbid feelings ; 
but, in another sense, they are only the natural 
fruits of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
And if such reflexion takes a moral direction, it is 
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equally natural that the world should come to be 
regarded, — as it was regarded by the Jews at the 
beginning of the Christian era, — as a sphere domi- 
nated over by an evil power which can be over- 
thrown only by some stupendous revolution, by 
some violent interference from above, which shall 
change the whole present system of things. ‘"'So 
one can enter into the house of the strong man, 
and spoil his goods, except he will first bind the 
strong man ; and then he will spoil his house.’' ^ 
Now the wounds of reflexion can only be healed 
by a deeper reflexion. As the paralysis of scepticism 
can be removed only by the philosophy which detects 
a principle of truth that is deeper than any possible 
doubt, so the despair of pessimism can be repelled 
only by the insight which detects “ a soul of good- 
ness in things evil.” -The power of the teaching 
of Christ lies in this : that he starts from the 
Jewish consciousness which, in its realisation of 
the hindrances to good, had all but reached the 
point of dualistic pessimism; and that he rises to 
the idea of a goodness, whose triumph nothing can 
hinder, which is beyond the antagonism, and which 
uses the antagonism itself as a means for its owm 
manifestation. -The strange doctrine of the Church 
as to the descent of Christ into Hell no doubt 
has another meaning ; but it might be taken as 
^ Mark iii. 27. 
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a poetic expression of the fact that Christ’s belief 
in a divine love which turns all things into good, 
was not reached by evading the full meaning of 
the experience of evil, but by taking it at its worst, 
and overcoming it. IlTow the constant charge made 
against optimistic writers is that they gloss over 
the difficulties of life, that they make things too 
easy, hiding from themselves, and sophistically trying 
to hide from others, the realities of human misery 
and ruin, and the still more dreadful realities of 
human guilt and sin — the pollution and cruelty, the 
selfish indulgence and the equally selfish ambition 
and greed of man. Their reconciling theories, there- 
fore, involve a denial, or, at least, an ignoring of 
the depth of the evils that beset us, and a confusing 
of the deepest moral distinctions. . So when Emerson, 
one of the purest of modern optimists, declares that 
"'all loss, all pain is particular,” that "good is posi- 
tive and evil merely privative”; that "while a man 
seeks good ends, he is strong with the whole strength 
of nature,” or even that "eyil is good in the mak- 
ing”; and that "the carrion in the sun will convert 
itself to grass and flowers; and man, though in 
brothels, or gaols, or on gibbets, is on his way to 
all that is good and true,” — we are inclined partly 
to explain such utterances by the lofty and pure, 
but somewhat ethereal and abstract nature of the 
man, and to contiast them unfavourably with the 
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sad and almost despairing words of his friend 
Carlyle, whose apprehension of the evils of the 
world was so close and vital, and whose belief in 
divine justice seemed often to reduce itself to a 
distant hope. So when Browning with cheery 
optimism sings, '' God’s in His heaven ; all’s right 
with the world,” or Schelling tells us, that all evil 
vanishes when we view it suh specie ceternitatis, men 
who are of less happy temperament than Browning, 
or who find it harder than Schelling to lose the 
divisions of life in the unity of abstract thought, 
are apt to revolt violently against such seemingly 
easy ways of escape from the clouds into the serene 
ether of religious mysticism, and to say with Shake- 
speare, '^He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 
Even Hegel, in spite of his constant insistence on 
the negative element in existence, and on '"the ear- 
nestness, the pain, the labour, and the patience ” 
involved in that element, does not entirely escape 
the accusation of ‘healing the hurt’ of man too 
‘slightly,’ of explaining away the darker aspects of 
life, and of confusing the opposites whose antagonism 
he seeks to reconcile. 

,It is a significant fact that no one has ever 
brought such an accusation against the greatest 
optimist whom the world has ever seen. «And the 
reason seems to be, that in the life and death of 
Jesus the consciousness of suffering and evil, not 
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as a far-off subject of reflexion, but as an immediate 
and personal experience, is raised to the highest 
conceivable point of intensity. 'As Jesus is presented 
to us in the Gospels, he ‘‘ bears the sins and sorrows 
of men,” not in any remote theological sense, but 
in the sense that his deep personal sympathy with 
others makes their sorrows, and even their sins, 
his own ; that it is his life-work to destroy both 
in their deepest roots and sources; and that in doing 
so he is forced to share in the bitterest forms of 
human suffering, and to draw upon himself the 
utmost malice of human passion. Neither is his 
endurance of these evils the hard constancy of the 
Stoic who defies the world, nor the passive resigna- 
tion of the mystic who withdraws himself from it. 
From no lips ever came sterner expressions of 
antagonism to the ‘"evil deeds, evil words, and evil 
thoughts ” which ruin the life of men ; or more 
unmeasured and even fierce condemnation of the 
hypocrites who put evil for good and wrong for 
right. But as, while seeking with all his power to 
soothe and relieve the darkest physical ills of man, 
he yet constantly maintains that suffering may be ' 
only a blessing in disguise; so, while contending 
against spiritual evils, he yet uncompromisingly 
asserts that the power of wicked men is given 
them from above, and given just in order to the 
highest manifestation of good. Nay, he asserts that 
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in evil men themselves there is a deeper will for 
good beneath their will for evil, which might, and 
perhaps we may even say must, ultimately over- 
throw it. “The prayer, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,”^ is the expression — 
in the face of the darkest possible manifestation of 
human malice — of a faith not only in God, but also 
in man, and in the inextinguishable possibility of 
good in him. . It is this certainty of ultimate triumph, 
this combination of the despair of pessimism with 
an optimism that overreaches and overpowers it, 
nay, even that absorbs it as an element into itself, 
which constitutes the unique character of the religion 
of Jesus. 
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Note B On the Belief in an Evil Spirit or Spirits 

One of the most perplexing phenomena in the history of 
religion is the growth and deca}^ of the idea of a devil, as a 
great power of evil who is personified, in opposition to God 
as the power of goodness. This idea finds its most distinct 
expression in the Persian dualism, which sets Ormiizd with his 
angels in opposition to Ahriinan with his demons on all but 
equal terms ; though with the reservation that the former 
must ultimately triumph in the great struggle for existence. 
Looking at the popular Jewish beliefs which are presupposed 
in the New Testament, we might be inclined to say that the\ 
rose above the Persian dualism only in so far as they made 
this reservation more distinct and prominent. Jewish mono- 
theism, indeed, was too absolute to admit that the powers of 
evil had any strength in them to resist Jehovah. Still, it 
was allowed that the power of evil had actually become estab- 
lished upon earth for a time, and even that evil spirits often 
found lodgment in the souls of men And the faith still 
maintained in the almightiness of good took the form of a 
belief in a miraculous revolution, to be accomplished by a 
Messiah from heaven. That this 'was the ordinary framework 
of Jewish belief into which Christianity came, and which it 
had to transform, we do not need to look beyond the Synoptic 
Gospels to see. 

The origin of this way of thinking may probably be ex- 
plained thus. The first distinct opposition of gods and demons 
was due to an age in which the social unity did not extend 
beyond the limits of a tribe or kinship, and in which the god 
of one kinship was a demon to another (cf. Vol. I. 242). The 
early Christian belief that the gods of the heathen were devils 
was thus a survival of a time in which all the gods of foreigners 
were regarded in that light. In the early religion of Israel 
there are traces of a mode of conception, which does not alto- 
gether deny the power of the gods of other nations, but treats 
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them as unfriendly^ or, what at this stage of thought is much 
the same thing, as evil powers. But as the ethical monotheism 
of the prophets prevailed, and the gods of the heathen sank 
into “ dumb idols,” it might seem that no room was left for the 
devil. Thus Isaiah protests against dualism, in language that 
has been alreadj quoted, “ I form the light, and create dark- 
ness : I make peace and create evil : I, the Lord, do all these 
things.” At the same time, there were influences brought into 
play by the very triumph of monotheism which tended to 
maintain dualistic modes of thought, or to favour their intro- 
duction from Persian sources. In the first place, as we have 
seen, the same movement by which Jehovah was made the God 
of all men and all nations, tended also to separate the natural 
from the moral, the rights and duties of the individual from the 
ties of kinship or nationality. Disconnected from the bond of 
blood-relationship, which united men in families and nations, 
the law, to which men as spiritual beings were subjected, was 
not yet conceived as bmding them all together in one great 
society. It could only, therefore, take the form of a divine 
law revealing itself in the inner life of the individual, and 
putting him under the weight of an infinite obligation. But, 
by this recoil upon the subjective, the outward course of the 
world and of the social life of man were deprived of all 
moral meaning, and seemed to be abandoned to evil powers, 
against which the individual had a hard struggle to maintain 
the purity of his inner life. Thus the very causes which 
universalised and deepened the moral consciousness, favoured 
the growth of a pessimistic view of everything outside of the 
subjective moral consciousness itself. The pious soul seemed 
to have no hope left to it of overcoming the world by an 
aggressive goodness, and might be well content if it could de- 
fend itself against the ‘prince of this world,' whose ministers 
were besieging it on every side. Moral and physical evils were 
the proof of the power of the devil and his angels over the 
world and even over the body and soul of man, and the only 
hope was in a miraculous Messianic deliverance. 

How far Jesus really participated in any such view of things, 

VOL. II. H 
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and how far it was reflected back upon his life from the concep- 
tions of those who first recorded its events, it is not easy to say. 
Here, as elsewhere, we see him through the medium of modes of 
conception which are vitally opposed to the spirit of his teach- 
ing. And the tradition that introduced into the life of J esus 
such an absurd and portentous story as that of the Gadarene 
miracle, was sure to attribute many manifestations of power 
over diabolic agency to one who was regarded as the Mes- 
siah; and to exaggerate into miracle anything in the facts 
which could suggest such an idea— e g. any power beyond com- 
mon experience, shown by Jesus to control or soothe the 
spirits of those mentally diseased. We must remember, also, 
that a great prophet or teacher, as he has to breathe the 
atmosphere and speak in the language of his own time, may 
often be obliged to leave untouched subsidiary conceptions, 
which are irreconcilable with the great principle he has to 
teach Nay, he may scarcely direct his thought to them at all, 
or realise how they are inconsistent with his own ideas. Such 
passages as Mark ix. 29, Luke x. 18, show how the idea of a 
temporary power of evil might be reconciled with what we have 
called the optimism of Jesus, on the principle,— afterwards 
developed by St. Paul, — that evil exists in order to be overcome 
and in order to develop the power of good by the very process 
of overcoming it. In any case, it may be said that the idea 
of an absolute power of evil, which does not exist with a view 
to a greater good, is essentially opposed to the whole spirit of 
the teaching of Jesus, and must ultimately be set aside by 
the development of his thought, even if it was included 
in traditional conceptions of the time which he was unable-^ 
to repudiate. 



LECTURE FIFTH. 

THE DISTINCTIVE CHAEACTEEISTICS OE CHEISTIANITY 
AS CONTRASTED WITH JUDAISM. 


Christianity as the Realisation of the Idea oj Religion — The 
Xegative Character of Judaism and the Positive Character 
of Christianity as regards: ( 1 ) The Relation of God to 
Nature; ( 2 ) The Relation of God to Man, especially as mani- 
festing itself in the Social life of Man; ( 3 ) The Nature of 
the Service of God hy Man — Liferent Aspects of Christianity 
as presented in the New Testament — Jesus and St. Paul — 
General Characteristics of the Life and Words of Jesus. 

In the last lecture I pointed out that the religion of 
Christ arises in relation to a state of religious thought 
in which the opposition between the real and the ideal 
had been stretched almost to the point of dualism ; in 
which, indeed, heaven and earth were set against each 
other, and the latter was regarded as, at least for a 
time, abandoned to the power of evil. Beelzebub 
was "the prince of this world,’ and the ills of soul 
and body which afflict humanity were the marks 
of his hold upon it. Hence the anticipation of 
the future triumph of good on earth could take 
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only what we may call an apocalyptic form. The 
expected and prophesied deliverance could only be 
one in which, by a miraculous act of omnipotence, 
the whole system of things on earth should be 
changed, and the powers of this world suddenly 
subdued under the feet of a Messiah sent out from 
God. 'Jesus had at once to disappoint and to fulfil 
such prophecies. He had to substitute faith in a 
present for the hope of a future deliverance, to teach 
men to see God already working within and without 
them, and so to take away the need for an external 
sign in the clouds of heaven, such as the Jews ex- 
pected and demanded from him. ^ He had to conquer, 
evil, and teach that it was to be conquered, not by 
might, nor by power, but by the spiritual weapons of 
love, insight, and self-sacrifice. And, while he recog- 
nised to the full all the evils which had led to the 
pessimistic view of life which prevailed in his time, 
he had yet to discover and reveal a principle of good 
which was working beneath these evils in order to 
overcome them. He had, in short, to penetrate to 
“the soul of goodness in things evil,” and so to 
draw his faith in good from a spring deeper than 
the lowest sources of despair. He had to receive 
the full shock of suiffering and sin, and to plant 
the hopes of humanity where they should not be 
overthrown by either. 

How, if we ask what is the ultimate basis of this 
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solution of the religious difficulty — of this optimism 
drawn as it were from the very depths of pessimism — 
which is characteristic of Christianity, the answer is, 
that an Christianity religion has risen to its own 
true form : it, aiflastj'^is the consciousness of that 
spiritual principle which manifests itself in ho^h sub- 
ject and object alike, and which realises its unity 
with itself through all iheif*^3iSerehce; Crod: is now" 
conceived not, as in all objective religions, as a merely 
natural power, or as the unity of all natural powers : 
nor again is He conceived, as in subjective religion, 
as a spiritual Being outside of nature and dominat- 
ing over it. He is conceived as manifesting Himself 
alike in the whole jprocess of nature and in the 
process of spirit as it rises above nature In other 
words, > God is to Christianity a Spirit, as in subjec- 
tive religi on ; b ut He d oes not exclude nature, nor 
is He e xtern al to it, except in the sense that Jle 
is not limited to it. .He is imnmnent in na ture^ 
anrT^bjective religio n, but _ He also transcends it, 
and makes it a means to the h^her life of spirit 
That this is actually the main purport and tendency 
of the Christian religion will become clear if we 
consider (1) how Christianity arises out of the highest 1 
subjective religion of the Jews; (2) how this process 
of development reaches its culmination and its 
turning point in Jesu^; and (3) how starting from 
the life and words of Jesus, it makes the beginning 
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of a new development that has been advancing ever 
since. 

On the first of these points a good deal has 
been already said. The development of Judaism 
gradually freed the idea of God from the national 
limitations which had been attached to it in the 
early history of Israel. Thus, it tended to banish 
not only the conception of a natural relationship 
between the God and His worshippers — a conception 
common to all objective religions, but which had 
already disappeared even in our earliest records of 
Hebrew religion — ^but also the conception, still present 
in the Old Testament scriptures, of the mere arbi- 
trary choice of one nation to a privilege from 
which the others are excluded. And, pari passn 
with this universalising of the idea of God, there 
went also a growing consciousness of the moral 
character of the service due to him. The God of 
the whole earth, who was the universal source of 
justice among men, could not be propitiated by a 
cultus of external ceremony, but only by clean 
hands and a pure heart; and His service could not 
be separated from the service of man. Thus the 
prophetic message came to be one in which the 
universal was throughout opposed to the particular; 
the God of the universe to a merely national 
divinity; the claim to divine protection based on 
justice and mercy, to a claim based on membership 
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in a particular nation and observance of its national 
customs; and, finally, the service of the heart to the 
outward service of ritual and sacrifice. ^ Thus, by a 
process which was closely analogous to the develop- 
ment of the Stoical philosophy in Greece, the religion 
of the prophets tended to become at once universal 
and individual, free from national limits or pecu- 
liarities, and centred in the inner life of the subject. 

But, while this is true, it is to be observed that 
the emancipation thus won from the national, the 
particular, and the external, • was still expre^d 
n^oMvelyi^ and was, therefore, embarrassed -by its ref- 
lation to that which- was opposed or denied. ^ Not. 
the nation but mankind, not ritual but morality, 
the letter' but the spirit, is the univexsaL message „ 
of prophejsy, But th e n ew prin cipl e does not re- 
veal itself excejpt -ixi opposition; that is, in relation 
to that to which it is opposed. . And we may even 
say that the things protested against by the Jewish 
religion are necessary to it, since it is only in deny- 
ing and protesting against them that that religion 
reaches a higher point of view. Hence, the same 
nation whose sacred books proclaim that it exists 
ultimately for the blessing of the whole earth, re- 
mained actually shut up in an exclusive and bitter 
national pride, which caused it to be suspected of 
odmm humani generis. The same people, from 
whose prophets had proceeded the fiercest denuncia- 
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tions of a mere outward ritual, and the strongest 
assertions that the God of righteousness despises all 
priestly rites, and cares for nothing but purity of 
heart, develops in the later stage of its history -a 
legalism and formalism which entangle all life in 
a network of meaningless prescriptions. The anti- 
thesis of the law and the prophets, of the priestly 
sacrifices of the blood of bulls and goats and the 
true sacrifice of a broken and contrite spirit, 
runs through the whole history of the Jewish 
nationality from beginning to end. And, strange 
to say, the two opposites seem to be essentially 
bound together; so that, to use the words of St 
Paul in a slightly different sense, it is only ' through 
the law ' that the Jew ' becomes dead to the law,’ 
The law must exist as his starting point, and it is 
in opposition to it and yet by means of it, that he 
rises to a spiritual religion. The ” Pharisaic legalism 
keeps the peculiar people of God separate from the 
world, and serves as a protective husk, within which 
the treasure of spiritual religion is preserved till 
the fulness of the times is come. 

It appears, then, that what *we have in the 
history of Israel is a perpetiml s truggle of the 
"suISJectlvTIag^^^^^ ecti ve type of religion. It 

"^struggTe^wM “cannbTTnJ'“ln'™V"complete vic- 
tory, because it is impossible that the subject should 
be torn away from the object without ceasing to 
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exist; yet it is a struggle which must necessarily 
continue so long as no way has been discovered of 
exalting the spiritual except at the expense of the 
natural. Hence, each of the distinctive ideas of 
Israel — the idea of the spirituality of God, the 
idea of His universal relation to men, and the 
idea of His service as consisting in the practice of 
justice and mercy — is developed by means of a 
contrast, against the idea of God as a natural 
power or powers, against the idea of His relation 
to man as mediated by a covenant with a special 
race, and against the idea of His service as con- 
sisting in the observance of a special ritual and 
law. In short, -the' value of this religion lay in its 
process, and not in the end to which that process 
seemed to point ; in the struggle of the principle of 
subjective with the principle of objective religion, 
and not in the victory of the former over the 
latter — a victory which would have been fatal to 
subjective religion itself. For every one of these 
principles is only a partial truth. The assertion 
. of the spirituality of God is true, as a protest against 
nature-worship ; or, in other words, against the 
subordination of the spirit to, or its identification 
with, nature; but it is false, if taken as a denial 
of the immanence of God in nature. The assertion 
of God's universal relation to all men and to all 
nations is true, as against the conception of Him 
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as the head, whether by natural relationship or by 
arbitrary choice, of a particular race ; but it is false 
if it be taken as involving that He is a God who 
does not manifest Himself in the concrete social 
life of humanity, or bind men together as the 
members of one society. The assertion that the 
only divine service is the inner worship of the 
heart, is true as against the substitution of out- 
ward ritual and observance for morality ; but it is 
false, if it be taken as equivalent to a denial that 
the world and our fellowmen mediate between us 


and God, or that a spiritual religion needs to 
express itself in any outward form. 

How, in all these points, » Christianity m ay be 
said to fuM, or carry to its higESt realisati on, the 
principle of Judaism, rather than to destroy it ; 
yet, in a sense, in fulfilling it, it necessarily des troy s 
Jt *For it does away with the absoluteness of 
that antithesis between the spiritual and the natural, 
the subjective and the objective, on which the purity 
and elevation of the religion of Israel was based. 
Or, rather, we might express it by saying that 
* Christianity carries out the subjective mo vement of 


Jewish religion to the extreme point, a nd ov er- 


comes the onesided subjectivit y of . t hat r eligion just 
by "doing _ so. ^ Thus the spirituality of God is n o 


lo nger_ CQn oeivcd”n - cgafe z^y j£jjeparating Him from 
the t hings He h as made, but p^tively as "'^gvealing 
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itself in the life of nature, while making i t th e 

basS^^oTThe higher life of -^an. - Go^ indeed, is 
no longer supposed to be specially manif est ed i n 
any one natural object, nor even in the natural 

world as a whole, if the natural be severed from 
lBe“^intuair But“if'is essential to the new point 
of view that the natural should not be severed 

from the spiritual, but rather that the^Diyine Spirit 

sh ould be regarded as revealing itself in the upward 
proce ss o f imture to humanity, as well as in the 
farther process whereby human life rises toward 

the attainment of its highest ideal. ’ Jesus, therefore, 
“views the external world with free and friendly 

eyes,” ^ and in his parables he uses it as a rich 

storehouse from which symbols might be drawn to 
express the relations of the spiritual life. 'Ifay, 

he even finds “ spiritual law in the natural world ” 
He treats what has been usually regarded as the 
impartial indifference of nature as the manifestation 
of the all-embracing love of a God, who “ sendeth His 
rain upon the just and the unjust” alike; and “he takes 
the death and revival of the ‘corn of wheat' as the 
expression of the great moral law of self-realisation 
through self-sacrifice. We may, therefore, fairly say ' 
that Jesus altogether sets aside the old Jewish con- 
ception of the outward world as an external instru- 
ment called into existence to fulfil the divine designs, 


^ Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic^ 128. 
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and regards the natural as in perfect continuity with 
the spiritual life. St. Paul merely gives us the 
rationale of this way of thinking, when he declares 
that nature is hut a stage in the process of the 
divine self-revelation — a stage which, indeed, is in 
itself imperfect and finite, but which points forward 
to the higher life of man as its complement and 
completion, /‘The earnest expectation of the crea- 
tion waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God,” for the fuller revelation of the divine in man. 
Hence, nature cannot come to its rights, cannot 
show its highest meaning, until, in the life of man, 
it becomes the servant of a higher design. “ The 
creation is made subject to transitoriness, not by 
its own fault, but by reason of him who has sub- 
jected it,’’ ie. by reason of the imperfection and 
the fall of man; but it also, in the apostle’s view, 
is ultimately to share “in the freedom of the glory 
of the sons of God.” “ For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in sympathy 
with us until now.” • Nature waits for the re vela-, 
tion of spirit in man, and man also waits and 
longs for a fuller revelation of the spiritual prin- 
ciple in himself. :^And not only the creation; 
but we also who already possess the first-fruits 
of the spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting to be put in full possession of 
our rights as sons of God, by the redemption of 
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the body,” Le, waiting and longing for that full 
manifestation of the new principle, which shall not 
merely transform the inward disposition of our 
souls, but also reconstitute our outward physical 
life in harmony therewith, substituting a spiritual 
for a natural body. ^ In this way St. Paul is 
urged by the reconciling principle of Christianity 
to bring nature and man together. And he re- 
presents their whole existence as connected in one 
process, which has revealed in the past, is revealing 
in the present, and will reveal still more in the 
future, the one spiritual life which flows out from 
God to the creation, and which flows back to Him 
again through man — the highest of all the creatures. 
Thus St. Paul combines the idea of the BRirituality 
of God, which was characteristic of monotheism, 
with the idea of the immanence of God, which was 
characteristic of pantheism, uniting both in one con- 
ception by the aid of the idea of evolution. 

Again, while Jewish prophecy asserted, or, at least, 
suggested the universality of God's relation to men, 
it asserted it only, or mainly, in connexion with 
the idea of a demand of God for an inward self- 
surrender of the individual to the divine law, and 
in opposition to the racial privilege of the sons of 
Abraham. Israel was not to claim salvation as its 
birth-right, but only in virtue of its obedience to 
^ Rom. viii. 19-23 ; 1 Cor. xv. 44 seq. 
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the divine law of righteousness and charity, and, 
therefore, only on a spiritual ground which could, 
and must, be extended to all men. But this truth, 
while it carried those who admitted it beyond the 
national point of view, was nevertheless always 
apprehended in relation to it ; and, therefore, it 

never got farther than the prophecy, that through 
Israel ‘all nations of the earth should be blessed.’ 
In this respect* it was Christianity that first fairly 
cut asunder the connexion of the spiritual principle 
with its natural root, and definitely asserted that, 
hecause the relation of God to man was spiritual, 

it was an equal relation to all men. It was the 

necessary consequence of this that social life should 
be reconstituted in a higher form on the basis of 

religion. Christianity, indeed, inherited from Juda- 
ism that opposition of Church and State, which 
had been the result of the political overthrow of 
Judah, and of the subject state of the Jews ever 
after their return from exile. And the early growth 
of the Christian Church as a separate society within 
the Eoman empire, even exaggerated the opposition 
between the spiritual and the secular powers. But 
% while the later Jewish religion by its exaltation of 
the subjective as against the objective, distinctly 
tended to originate and confirm this division, Chris- 
tianity was in principle hostile to such a practical 
dualism, and must, in the long run, overcome it. 
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Its last word could not be the denial of the bond 
of nationality as a sufficient ethical expression of 
the religious principle. It inevitably had to advance 
to the positive assertion, that the unity of man 
with God finds its adequate manifestation only in 
a unity of all men with each other, — a unity to 
which both individual and national differences are 
subordinated. When St. Paul drew the picture of 
an organic society, in which all diversities of gifts 
should be subservient to one spiritual life, he was 
not showing what the Church might be as apart 
from the State. Eather he was showing that 
Christianity is wide enough to overcome all the 
divisions of the outward life of mankind, whether 
natural or spiritual, and to bind them together as 
members of one great community. The idea of an 
organic unity of humanity, which should be mani- 
fested not only in an abstract cosmopohtanism, but 
in the concrete reality of an actual community both 
of the inward and the outward life — i.e.rthe idea of a 
future World-State — was from the first closely bound 
up with the Christian religion, though in earlier 
times it took on the aspect of an immediate Messi- 
anic hope, and in the Middle Ages it was obscured 
by the increasing dualistic tendencies of the times. 
But this point must be reserved for fuller discussion 
in another lecture. 

«?The last point of difference of the Christian from 
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the Jewish religion lies in its reconciliation of 
religion with morality; or, in other words, in its 
identification of the cultus in which religion ex- 
presses itself, with the service of man. Such an 
identification had no doubt been suggested by the 
prophets, who declared that the true fast was not 
the outward humiliation of sackcloth and ashes, but 
“ to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free'"; 
and said that the true sacrifice was not the outward 
offering of bullocks on the altar, but the willing and 
joyful submission of the soul to the divine law of 
love. But, as we have seen, this ^noV of the pro- 
phets translated itself in practice into a not merely,” 
and it was therefore powerless to create a new order 
of social life, though it might do something to put 
a new spirit into the old order. The temple service 
might be despised, or regarded as insufficient, but 
it still furnished the basis from which the Jew’s 
aspirations after something higher had to start, and 
to which they always returned. But Christianity ' 
absolutely rejected all mechanical observance of 
external rules detached from the spirit of life. 
Eitual ceased to be the service of God, so soon 
as that service was separated from the idea of 
obedience to a law externally given, and was con- 
ceived as the necessary outward expression of a 
divine principle which united men to each other 
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as members of one divine-human society. In other 
words, < the true service of God lay henceforth in 
those works of mercy and justice which were need- 
ful to make human society into a manifestation of 
divine love. 

To put the same thought in a slightly different 
way. * For the Jew, the only deliverance from the 
externality of ritual lay in the subjective spirit of 
piety, which lifted the individual in his inner life 
above the outward service of the temple. And 
this, no doubt, led to a comparatively higher esti- 
mate of the moral as contrasted with the cere- 
monial elements of the law. But these two elements 
could not be distinctly separated from each other, 
so long as that which is universal was mingled 
and confused with that which is national. Short 
of this, there might be a certain infusion of the 
new spirit into the old forms of life; but it was 
not strong enough to destroy these forms and to 
construct others more adequate to itself. Bather, 
it caused the pious soul to draw back upon itself, 
and to seek satisfaction for its spiritual needs in 
an inner worship of God which had no outward 
expression whatever. *But, with Christianity came 
the idea that this inner ideal is outwardly realisable: 
that the kingdom of heaven is at hand, and cap- 
able of being set up on earth ; nay, that it is 

already so set up. For, although no particular 

VOL. II. I 
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state or its institutions could furnish an adequate 
sphere for the expression of the spiritual principle, 
yet it was not condemned to remain hid within 
the soul. It could now manifest itself in an 
* enthusiasm of humanity/ in an effort after the 
reconstitution of the social life of mankind on the 
basis of their essential unity with each other and 
with God. In this way the recoil of the later 
religion of the Jews from the State, and even from 
the Church which they had set in its place, was 
carried to the point at which it broke off all con- 
nexion with both, — at least in the limited national 
form they had hitherto taken. But, at the same 
time, the connexion of the inner life with the 
outer, of religion with the social service of man, 
was re-established on a new basis. Just as the 
Stoic, isolating himself from all the life of the 
family and State, found in the isolated self upon 
which he withdrew the principle of a cosmopolitan 
society, and thus rose to a new positive conception 
of the relations of men to men, which could take 
the place of the old relations of kinsmen or fellow- 
citizens ; so it was here. The subjective tendency, 
which carried the prophets and psalmists of Israel 
beyond the morality of national patriotism, and 
beyond the ecclesiastical legalism which arose after 
the exile, could attain complete freedom from these 
limits only when it changed into a consciousness 
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of the solidarity of all men as spiritual beings, 
who are essentially related to each other through 
their common relation to one Father in heaven. 

What has been said may be sufficient to indi- 
cate the way in which the Jewish spirit of sub- 

jective piety reached its culmination in Christianity, 
and, just because it did so, rose altogether above 
a merely subjective type of religion. We have 
thus seen that « Christianity was at once an end 

' a “ ne vT Begmning^^^ the religion of 

subjectivity, the beginning of w hat 'p ar exc ellence ^ 
may call the ^ religion of sj pirit. But, so far, we 
have spoken of Christianity in general, without 
special reference to its founder, and especially with- 
out asking how much was directly due to that 

founder, and how much was developed out of his 
words and deeds by St. Paul or other of his im- 
mediate or remote successors. Nor is it within the 
limits of our subject to enter minutely into such 
questions, except so far as is required to illustrate 
the development of religious thought. At the same 
time, even for this purpose, it is necessary to say 
a few words of the germinal idea of Christianity 
as expressed in the life and words of Jesus; in 
order to show that the subsequent development is 
a legitimate one, and that what now appears in it 
is really to be found in germ there. 

Now, it is not to be concealed that there are 
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many differences in the aspects of truth presented 
to us within the New Testament; e,g. between the 
apocalyptic anticipations of the Eevelations and the 
idealistic spiritualism of the Gospel of St. John ; or, 
again, between the direct aphoristic utterances of 
Jesus as they are presented to us in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and the theorising and generalising spirit 
of the epistles of St. Paul, who is not content till 
he has reached a philosophy of history, and set 
Christianity in its due place in the progress of 
humanity both in relation to Judaism, and also, in 
some measure, to other religious systems. ^’An relation 
to the latter of these differences the doubt has 
sometimes been expressed, on the one hand^ whether 
St. Paul did not make more out of the simple 
moral teaching of the Gospels than was really to 
be found in it; and, on the other hand, whether he 
did not corrupt by theory the pure and practical 
spirit of Christ’s teaching, and confine the fresh 
current of the new inspiring idea within the narrower 
channels of a metaphysical system of theology. 
These opposite views have not seldom been advo- 
cated in the writings of those who have most freely 
criticised the Origins ” of Christianity. Thus, 
jOomte Jn Fran^ and Von Hartmann in Germany 
speak of St. Paul as Hie real founder of Chris- 
tianity ; while, on the other side, ,Eenan a^d maany- 
others have maintained that, if St. Paul made 
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Christianity more powerful for a time by turning 
it into a dogmatic system, he at the same time 
sophisticated and even perverted the simplicity of 
its primary principles, and obscured their essential 
truth by entangling them in the forms of a philosophy 
which only represented a passing phase of human 
thought. In such a controversy, men will be 
disposed to take sides according to their native 
tendency to theorise life, or to dislike theorising 
it ; and plausible grounds cannot be wanting to 
support either view. Por, in one sense, theory is 
always less than life, while in another it is more 
than life. By generalising, we liberate the truth from 
the accidents of its temporary embodiment ; we 
universalise what at first was particular, and thus we 
make it capable of entering into new combinations 
and influencing those whom in its first expression it 
could not have reached at all. On the other hand, 
while theory thus universalises and liberates the 
truth, it is also liable in some degree to deprive 
it of that vivid local colour, that close relation to 
life, that fresh actuality and fertility of suggestion, 
which belongs to the intuitive utterances of immediate 
experience. Abstractions have their narrowness as 
well as perceptions; and, in their hard antitheses, 
they are apt at once to simplify and to impoverish 
the complex relations of life. Hence, if there is a 
danger that great principles should remain hidden 
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and ineffective, or that, after having emerged for 
a time as the concrete lessons of life, they should 
again pass out of sight and be lost, unless they are 
fixed once for all in the clearness and definiteness 
of abstract thought ; there is undoubtedly also a 
danger that by being torn from the soil in which 
they first sprung up, they may lose their living and 
life-giving power. In this way, a dead and barren 
system of doctrine may take the place of the 
religious life it would explain ; a creed grasped 
by the understanding may substitute itself for that 
inspiring faith, which is the identification of the 
very self of him who holds a truth with the truth 
he holds. The truest theory is apt to become a 
mere word, an empty abstraction, to him who does 
not see it in its connexion with, its emergence out 
of, the facts it interprets; who does not take it, so 
to speak, as a stage in the way from a narrower 
to a wider life. Yet, on the other hand, a fact or 
even an intuition, that is not idealised by imagina- 
tion and generalised by reflexion, must remain, or 
soon become, barren and unfruitful. 

Looking at it in this way, we can see beyond 
the prejudices of individuals for or against specula- 
tive reflexion; we can recognise the important posi- 
tion of such reflexion as a factor in the process 
of development, without attributing to it a creative 
function that does not belong to it. Thus it is 
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easy to see that the clearness with which St. Paul 
realised the central lesson of the cross, the force 
and we might even say the violence of abstraction 
with which he tore it away from its Jewish setting, 
and expressed it in its universal meaning, were 
necessary to prevent Christianity from sinking into a 
Jewish sect, such as it actually became for a time 
in the Church of Jerusalem, But, on the other 
hand, what would have become of the healing virtue 
of Christianity, what of its power upon the general 
heart of man, without the subtle personal charm of 
the forgiveness of Jesus and his invasive charity for 
all the ills that afflict the flesh or the spirit of man; 

without the direct appeal of his words of comfort 

to the fallen, his denunciation of the oppressor, his 
proclamation of peace out of the depths of human 

sorrow, and his prophecy of good in the face of 

the most violent outburst of evil? What would 
have been the result if, in place of all this, we had 
only St Paul's inspiring but abstract description of 
the conflict of law and grace; or his idealisation of 
Jesus, as the Christ who came from God to endure 
the sufferings of death and to conquer death for man? 
When we ask this question we are forced to recognise 
that such an abstract theory of Christianity, without 
the living image of Jesus, would soon have lost all 
its force and meaning. It is in fact just as the first 
theoretical or reflective explanation of the life of J esus 
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that the Pauline doctrine has its value for us; and, 
important as it is, it must be recognised that the 
explanation has its weak side, and that it i s far 
from finally exhausting the meaning of the f^ts 
which _it_seelcs to explain. Those *wTib~^ maintain 
that St. Paul in some degree obscured the lesson 
of the Gospel — even while he universalised it, 
and so carried it beyond the limitations of its 
earliest form — have undoubtedly much to say for 
themselves, if only they are ready to admit that 
such a partial obscuration of the completeness of 
the original truth was necessary to its development. 
The germ is in a sense more complete, contains 
implicitly a fuller life than any of the dividing 
shoots and branches that spring from it, or indeed 
than all of them put together; but the differentiation’’ 
shown in them is a necessary stage of growth, 
through which the seed must pass if it is ever to 
return to itself in the multiplied life of the fruit. 
If we might venture to paraphrase the passage in 
the Gospel, in which Jesus compares himself to John 
the Baptist, we should express it thus;* Jesus Christ 
came uttering the pregnant words of wisdom in the 
closest union of thought and life, and they say, he 
is merely a pious Jew of more than usual purity and 
depth of character : Paul cam e idealising and generaP 
iamg^^&e fa cts of Christ’s life and deat^^ani -th^ 
he is only a philosopher who reduces life_tg„ 
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a theory, if not a sophist who disguises it in high 
sounding abstractions. ' But wisdom is justified of 
her children.” and thought, intuition and 

reflexion, are not enemies, though they are often 
opposed. They are both the necessary stages in the 
development of one spiritual life;^ and that life needs 
them both for its advance to a fuller consciousness 
of itself and of the divine unity which is at once its 
source and its goal. 

Now, if for the moment we confine ourselves 
entirely to the Synoptic Gospels, and if, neglecting 
all minor differences of spirit between them, we try 
to catch the general lineaments of the personality 
they depict, what is the distinctive peculiarity, the 
main note of individuality, the characteristic attitude 
of thought and will * that is there set before usj 
Setting aside for the time all special theological 
ideas, all conceptions that would lift the founder 
of Christianity above the ordinary conditions of 
human life, we may fairly ask: What is the general 
impression he makes upon us, as seen through the 
varied lights and shadows of these three narratives? 
what is the general spirit and purport of the teach- 
ing they ascribed to him. I have already indi- 
cated that i^eem§.Jo ^me to be a confidence in ^od 
— as mani^sted in nature and in man — which is so 
firm and powerful that it faces the utmost manife sta- 
tion of evil with a certitude of victory. ^Nor is this 
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certitude the result of anything like what we usually 
call religious enthusiasm. To no one could we more 
truly apply the text that the “ spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets ” ; that, in other words, 
the divine utterance comes forth wMipjat-distur-bing 
the^bJ!,lailce_of the humanity throu gh which it co mes. 
In this respect there is a marked difference between 
Jesus and St. Paul. In the writings of St. Paul, as 
in those of the old prophets of Israel, the stream of 
inspiration pours itself forth with a convulsive energy 
of speech, which shows that he is possessed by his 
thought rather than possesses it ; and he seems almost 
to lose sight of the ordinary struggle of man with 
the conditions of moitality, in his vision of a world- 
conflict between the powers of good and the powers 
of evil, the ' principalities and powers ’ of the spiritual 
world. With this we have to contrast that simple 
realisation of the facts of life and death, of the 
sorrow and the sin of man, which is as characteristic 
of the Jesus of the Gospels as the steadfast certainty 
that looks beyond both to an all-encompassing power 
of good. If we can trace any progress in the teach- 
ing of Jesus as it is recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, 
it is only that, with the increasing pressure of the 
conflict, and the growing consciousness of the evil with 
which he has to contend, there comes a deepening 
sense of the necessity of such conflict with evil, and 
of all the suffering it brings with it, to the highest 
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triumph of good. This is nowhere more clearly 
expressed than in the passage in which, as we gather 
from the context, Jesus first admitted to his disciples 
that he was — though not in the sense they supposed 
— the Messiah, the Prophet who was to end prophecy 
and fulfil the prophetic hopes of Israel. For he 
has no sooner made this admission than he im- 
mediately begins to teach them that it is not 
through outward triumph, but through suffering and 
death, that the true Christ and his followers can 
work out deliverance for mankind ; and that he 
who would save his life and the life of others 
must begin by losing it.^ We may, therefore, 
say that** the basis of the thought of Jesus is the 
consciousness that good is omnipotent : that what 
the soul of man recognises as the highest ideal is 
at the same time the deepest reality of the world; 
and that man is not merely the creature but the 
son of God. , This Sonship Jesus, as the Messiah, 
claims for himself that he may claim it for man. 
And on this basis he immediately proceeds to correct 
the Jewish idea of Messiahship, by purging it of 
the ingredient of outward conquest and sovereignty, 
by denying that the true evidences of it are mirac- 
ulous signs from heaven ; and also to point out the 
true conditions of the triumph of good in the world, 

^Matt. xvi. 17, 21, 25; Mark viii 29, 31, 34 ; Luke ix 20, 
22, 23. 
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as a power whose first outward manifestation is 
not in strength but in weakness, not in success 
but hr sacrifice and death. It is because of these 
two things: his unshaken faith in the omnipotence of 
good, and his clear comprehienslon^of tEe^cond^itions 
^imigh which it shows its power in^-^this world — 
not overpowering evil, so to speak, by main force, 
but disarming it by enduring its utmost hostility — 
that the life and words of Jesus have had such 
power over the spiritual life of man. -Hence, how- 
ever otherwise we may conceive it, this life must re - 
main to us the typical expression of religious filing ; 
for it brings the consciousness of finitude into a per- 
f e.ct unity with the consciousnes§’““oT“l:he incite, 
and reconciles the monotheistic ideas of •the evil 
that is in the world and of the transcendence of God, 
with the pantheistic idea of the immanence of God 
both ill man and in nature. , Jesus Christ, we may 
say, first discovered man’s true relation to God and 
lived in it. ^ From no other life, even in the imper- 
fect records of it that have come to us, do we get 
the same impression of reconciliation with self and 
God, of conscious union with a divine Spirit, manifest- 
ing itself immediately in self-conquest and devotion to 
the service of humanity. ** No other religious teacher 
has kept the self-sacrifice he demanded so clear 
of a false asceticism. * No one, living as he did, 
' under the power of the world to come,’ has been so 
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free from superstition, or has taught the irresistible 
and sometimes dangerous current of religious emo- 
tion to flow so exclusively in the channel of charity 
and justice. - So long as the conscience of man 
retains its power, it must acknowledge, — though it 
may be with greatly changed forms of doctrinal 
interpretation, — that the divine and the human were 
brought together in one, whose consciousness of unity 
with God so directly passed into a consciousness 
of unity with man. 
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THE RELIGION OF JESUS. 

The Reconciliation of Man with God — Difference of the Christian 
from the Pantheistic Reconciliation — “ Die to Live ” — Negative 
and Positive Aspect of this Idea — Row far it was a New Idea — 
Anticipations of it — Theoretical and Practical Consequences of 
it — How %t contrasts with the Despairing Subjective Views of 
later Judaism — The Purification of the Jewish Messianic Ideas 
by Jesus — The Tragic Crisis which was its consequence — The 
Idea of Development in the Teaching of Jesus. 

In the last lecture I endeavoured to show that 
Christianity at once reali sed and transcended, ful- 
filled and abolished the religion of Israel. For it 
carried the subjective tendency of that religion to 
the point wESF^ tffe~”^bject fre^ „jtself frpm^all 
relation to an objectivity which is external to, itself, 
and therebj^ becomes capable of recognising an direc- 
tivity which .is., net external. Withdrawing from 
the natural as opposed to the spiritual, the subject 
comes for the first time to understand that the 
^gatoal in its ultimate reality is itself spiritual. 
Eecoilihg from the life of the state as worldly and 
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evil, man awakes to the idea of a kingdom of heaven, 
which is to be set up, nay, which is already set 
up, on earth. At the same time, all the national 
limitations under which the universal meaning of 
religion was hidden are abolished; all the outward 
forms under which the spiritual was half concealed 
and half revealed, are cast aside. God becomes the 
God of all men and nations, the God who is 
revealed in nature and history alike; and the whole 
process of finite existence is viewed as one con- 
nected evolution, in which God manifests Himself in 
and to His creatures, that 'in the fulness of time 
He may reconcile all things to Himself/ .^The 
spiritual idea „o£.„God which, in the Jewish mono- 
theism, had been reached by the harsh breach ^f 
His connexion with nature and with man, is retained; 
but~^h place of the purely negative elevation of 
the &vine Subject above all objects in the fini^ 
world, we have the positive idea of God as a 
-manifested in the organic unity of 
that wo rld with all. its „differences.-an(i .antagonisms, 
and_iiv.the. process .of .evolution whereby^ all these 
diferences and , antagonims are jreconciled and ove r- 
CQme. 

That such ideas lay directly in the line of the 
development of Christianity, and that they began to 
show their power very early in its history, we do 
not need to look farther than the 'New Testament 
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to see. It is, however, not at once easy to sh.ow in 
the teaching and life of Jesus the germinal principle 
out of which they arise, ^ ±o discover the line of 
.filiation between it and later developments. , The 
CMstian idea is so complex and fertile that it 
admits into its movement the most diverse element; 
and it cannnt, therefore, be developed except by 
antagonism and controversy. .For no complete re- 
coMiliation between opposing aspects of truth can 
ever be made, unless each of them is drawn out 
to its utmost consequences, and set in clear aiiji- 
thesis to the others. Hence the history of Chris- * 
tianity renews within itself all the conflicts of 
earlier religions; and it seems at first almost as 
difficult to detect any dominant unity in it as in 
the general history of religion itself. Even in the 
New Testament, as I pointed out in the last lecture, 
we are met by the great contrast between that 
generalised and idealised view of the relations of 
God and man — ^that philosophy of religion, as we 
may almost call it — which is expounded in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and the direct aphoristic and 
parabolic lessons embodied in the words of Jesus, 
and bound up in close connexion with the inci- 
dents of his human life and death. In some 
degree, indeed, this contrast is softened for us by 
the fact that these records were not written for 
a considerable time after the events they narrate ; 
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and that, therefore, they have been considerably 
modified by the refracting influence of the ideas 
of a later period. Those who wrote the account of 
the actions and words of Jesus were looking back 
upon the beginning of his ministry in the light of 
its end ; and they could hardly, even if they 
belonged to his earlier disciples, recall the memory 
of a period when they had not known him as 
the Messiah, or even as one greater than the Jew- 
ish Messiah. Still, when we pass, say, from the 
Sermon on the Mount to the Epistle to the Eomans 
we are undoubtedly sensible that we have come into 
a different intellectual atmosphere; and we do not 
find it altogether easy to draw any lines of con- 
nexion between things that seem to lie so far apart. 
Now, it is not, of course, my intention to examine 
the details of this contrast, which has been eluci- 
dated by many able writers; but it is necessary in 
following out the idea of religious evolution, which 
it has been the purpose of these lectures to illus- 
trate, that I should endeavour to explain a little 
more fully what I have called the germinal idea 
of Christianity, and show how it is related^ to those 
Mer forms of thought and life which have arisen 
out of it. ^ 

in the first place, then, the teaching of Jesus 
contrasts with that of the greatest Jewish prophets, 
and even with that of his immediate predecessor, 

VOL. II. K 
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John the Baptist, in so far as it is a preaching of 
reconciliation with God, and that, not in the future, 
but immediately in the present ; and not as something 
to be added from without to human life, but on the 
basis of an original unity. God is represented, not 
in a passing figure, but in the title which is supposed 
to express His essential nature as the “Father'' of 
men; and it is declared that the time has come for 
Him to be known as their Father. The declaration 
made in the beginning of the ministry of Jesus that 
"'The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand," passes with scarce a break into the 
announcement that “The kingdom of God is among 
you"; and the importance of this announcement is 
asserted to be such that it makes, so to speak, a 
difference in hind between the greatest saints and 
prophets who lived under the previous reign of 
division, and the “least in the kingdom of heaven." 

^ The highest ideal is brought close to men and 
deotared'^ to be within their reach : they are called 
on to be '^perfect as their Father in heaven is 
perfect." The sense of alienation and distance from 
God, which had grown upon the pious in Israel 
just in proportion as they had learned to look upon 
Him as no mere national divinity, but as a God of 
justice who would punish Israel for its sin as 
certainly as Edom or Moab, is declared to be no 
longer in place; and the typical form of Christian 
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prayer points to the abolition of the contrast 
between this world and the next which through 
all the history of the Jews had continually been 
growing wider : “ As in heaven, so on earth.” ' The 
sense of the division of man from God, as a ^ finite 
being from the infinite, as weak and sinful from the 
omnipotent goodness, is not indee d los t; but it can 
n o lo nger overpower the consciousness of oneness. 
’The terms 'Son* and ‘Father* at once state the 
opposition and mark its limit. They show that it is 
not an absolute opposition, but one which presupposes 
an indestructible princij)le of unity, that can and must 
become a principle of reconciliation. Jesus, as the 
‘ Son of Man,’ — to use the characteristic title which he 
gives to himself, — is conscious that man is capable of 
being at one with God ; nay, that this is the sole atti- 
tude of consciousness in which man can be at one with 
himself. And what Jesus felt in himself, he could 
call upon all men to share, not as one who summoned 
them to a task alien to their natures, or laid upon 
them a yoke, a foreign yoke, like the legal service 
of the Pharisees, but as one who invited them to be 
what they really are. For he who is at war with 
God and goodness is regarded as at war with him- 
self and alienated from himself; and for man to be 
reconciled to God is to come to himself, and to give 
up the endless and fruitless struggle with the very 
principle of his own life. “ Come unto me, ye that 
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labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall 
find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light.*' ^ 

' Such an idea of union with the divine and rest 
in the divine, as the real ground of all our finite 
life, was not a new thing in the world; but it was 
new in the form which was now given to it. It 
was not new ; for it had been the very essence of 
the Indian pantheism. The pantheist also could 
say, Acquaint yourself with God, and be at peace.** 
Eise above your own finitude and the finitude of 
things around you. Seek not the objects which 
perish with the using. Eegard them, and even your 
own finite existence, as the unrealities which they 
are when seen svh specie aetermtatis, and turn your 
eyes and your wishes from their illusions. Abstract 
from that which exists only in the dream of finitude, 
and lose your shadowy joys and sorrows in the 
contemplation of the Infinite Being. Learn the 
lesson of Spinoza, that all happiness and un- 
happiness depends upon the nature of the object 
on which we fix our affections. For, except on 
account of that which is the object of love, no con- 
tentions can arise ; no sorrow, if it perishes; no envy, 
if it is possessed by another; no fear, no hatred, 
^ Matthew xi. 28, 30. 
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and, in short, no disturbance of mind — all which 
feelings are continually stirred up within us by 
the love of those things which perish, such as wealth, 
honour, and pleasure. But love to that which is 
eternal and infinite feeds the soul loith unmingled 
joy, a joy untainted loith any sorroio. This, there- 
fore, we ought to desire and seek after with all our 
powers.” ^ 

This kind of pantheism, however, reaches the 
unity of the finite with the infinite solely by deny- 
ing the reality of the fox'mer. It reconciles man 
with God simply by the negation of all that makes 
him man. But such a negative deliverance is, as 
we have already seen, no real emancipation If it 
brings rest to the weary, it is but the rest of the* 
grave. Nay, as the Buddhist recognised, with the 
absolute negation of the finite, the infinite also, which 
is known only in relation to it, is deprived of all 
meaning. Its God ceases to be a living God, just 
because He has absorbed all life into Himself. 

It is not such a God, or such a union with God, 
which Jesus proclaims as the refuge of man from 
his own finitude and sin. « God is to him a living 
God, who, for that very reason, is the ' God not of 
the dead but of the living.’ « If he bids men abstract 

^ De Intellectiis Emendatione, i. 10. ‘‘ Bed amor erga rem aeter- 
nam et infinitam sola laetiiia pascit ipsaqm onmu 

tristitiae est e.rpers/' 
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from the finite, it is not that they may lose them- 
selves in the infinite, but that by losing they may 
truly find themselves. If he bids them to give up 
everything to God, if he calls upon them to renounce 
house and lands, father and mother, wife and child 
for himself, it is not in the ascetic spirit that denies 
any value to the gifts of fortune and the ties of 
natural affection, but only in the sense of the say- 
ing: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
to you.”^ And in the words, which more than 
any others seem to sum up his theory of life, he 
declares that the renunciation of self, and of every 
finite good which is attached to the life of the self, 
is demanded, not in order to lift man above the 
loss and decay of all that is finite, by renouncing it 
once for all as hollow and illusive, but in order that 
by the sacrifice of His immediate life a fuller life 
may be attained. If “he that saveth his life shall 
lose it,'' it is also declared that “he that loseth his 

life shall save it." The death to self which he 

requires is thus only the death of the seed — ^the 

loss of the immediate form of its finitude — that 
the principle of its life may have opportunity 

to manifest itself in a form that is more adequate. 
“ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but, if it die, it bringeth 
^Matthew vi. 33 
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forth much fruit It is this idea that gives unity 
and consistency to the words of Christ through all 
the antithesis, and even apparent contradiction which 
is to be found in them. Without it, we cannot 
apprehend that teaching as a whole, or see its 
true originality ; for that .^originality li^ not in 
any single unprecedented word or thought, but 
just in_^,the fact that all special aspects of man's life 
are brought under this one principle, and that the 
principle itself is carried out with a resolute consist- 
ency which faces all difficulties, and even turns them 
into new illustrations of its truth. I hesitate here to 
introduce the names of philosophic schools, for they 
are apt to bring with them confusing associations : 
otherwise I should be inclined to say that Jesus was 
the most consistent of all idealists, — one who worked 
out his idealism not in abstract theory, but by the 
unflinching application of a spiritual measure alike to 
the simplest and to the most mysterious facts of our 
existence. No one ever lived and died in more 
constant defiance of the fainthearted maxim, that 
"'that which is true in theory is false in practice," 
or that there are things which are 'too good to 
be true.’ ^ Even Plato tells us that it is "in the 
nature of things that practice should fall short of 
theory," and flinches from recommending the realisa- 
tion of his ideal state. - P>iit Jesus not only treats 


1 J ohu xii 24. 
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the ideal or universal as the divine, and so as the 
highest reality,; he maintains that it can and must 
be realised by and in man in this life; and further, 
that it must be realised, not by the agency of an 
external miraculous force compelling man against his 
will, but by the penetrative attraction of a love that 
draws forth the hidden energies of his nature, and 
so brings him back from his wanderings to the divine 
principle of his own life. 

This will become clearer, if we follow out a little 
farther the meaning of the. Christian antithesis, ''Die 
to live.’’ ^The first point involved in it is the absolute 
surrender of self — and with it of every finite good, 
every outward advantage and even every narrower 
relation of human affection — to God, the God who 
is revealed by Jesus as the Father of spirits. No 
pantheist, no ascetic ever expressed the demand for 
the sacrifice of the finite life in broader or more 
uncompromising terms. "If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father and mother and wife and 
children and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.”^ "Follow me, 
and let the dead bury their dead.”^ Nothing but 
what we might even call a reckless abandonment 
of self, which never counts the cost or keeps any- 
thing back, is regarded as sufficient, if the first 
step is to be made in the new life. And, what is 
^ Luke xiv. 26. - Matt. viii. 22. 
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further to be noted, this surrender of self is not a 
mere Stoical or Jewish submission to God, which 
buys for the servant of God a complete inde- 
pendence toward men. On the contrary, as God 
is conceived as the Father of spirits, and, therefore, 
as a principle of spiritual life in all men. He, with 
His infinite claims, is directly present to us in our 
fellowmen, whenever and wherever we meet with 
them. . T he beginning of man*s higher life is th e 
recognition of a universal, in reference to which 
^ the distinctions of pa rticulars disapp ear, and as 
sprin^ging from which they are all one ; hence, in 
this region the very idea of right as the^ claim of 
one against another,' must be set aside. Duty 
absorbs right, and itself becomes illimitable. In the 
parable of the good Samaritan, the question, '‘Wlio 
is my neighbour ? ” Who has a claim upon me ? is 
answered by the counter-question, ‘'Who %vas neigh- 
bour to him who fell among thieves ? ” “ Who most 
fully accepted and recognised the limitless claim made 
upon himself by the sufferings of others?” >The 
Christian is thus defined as one who not only with 
Plato counts it better to suffer than to do unjustice, 
but as one who, in the battle of life, begins by throw- 
ing away sword and shield; who refuses to use any 
of the natural weapons wherewith he is armed for the 
struggle for existence ; who resists not evil, but “ to 
him that smiteth on the right cheek turns the other 
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also.” He is one who renounces antagonism and hate, 
and who meets evil, not with counter-evil, but with 
good. 

In all this we see the negative side of religion — 
the negation of the finite in relation to the infinite, 
carried out as unflinchingly and consistently as it 
ever was carried out by any Buddhist ascetic. But 
there is an essential difference. «With the Buddhist, 
the universal swallows up the particulars, and, as it 
is simply tlieir negative, it disappears with them. 
3Vith Jesus, whatever claim of right on the part of 
the finite being, as against his fellowmen or against 
God, is given up, is to be restored in another 
and higher sense. “There is no man that hath left 
house or brethren or sisters or father or mother or 
children or lands for My sake and the gospel’s, but 
he shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, 
houses and brethren and sisters and mothers and 
children and lands with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal life.”^ In other words, the 
charities of social life, which are renounced, shall 
come back multiplied in the tenderer and purer ties 
of Christian brotherhood ; and even the outward goods 
of this life, though their possession may be rendered 
precarious by the hostility of the world, will be 
enjoyed in a higher way by those who have learned 
their deeper spiritual meaning, and to whom, as to 
^ Mark x. 2.9, 30. 
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Jesus, the natural life has become a parable of the 
spiritual. The Christian surrender of life and of 
all its immediate interests to God is not, therefore, 
the emptying, but the filling of it with deeper and 
wider interest^ Jn breaking through the narrow 
walls of his individual, his domestic, his national 
existence, in giving away everything which he has 
for himself as against another, in surrendering every 
exclusive good, he is widening, not narrowing, his 
life. In ceasing to contend for his rights against 
others, he has made all their rights his own. The 
sacrifice of selfishness is the birth of the true self. 
The universal, which seemed to swallow up the 
individual life, for the first time gives it possession 
of the good for which it exists. 

«Now, in a sense, this lesson is as old as morality. 
For all morality is a losing of our exclusive self- 
hood to find it again in the wider life of a self 
which is not exclusive. The morality of the family 
consists just in this, that in ceasing to compete as 
individuals, in becoming instruments of the family 
life, these very individuals make that life their own, 
and so take the first step to enlarge their own 
existence. What they surrender comes back to them 
multiplied a hundredfold in the wider interests in 
which they are made to partake. Just because 
they seek not themselves, but are the instruments 
of an existence more comprehensive than their own. 
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tlieir individual lives become extended to the com- 
pass of that which they serve. For, as a self- 
conscious being, man can never become a mere in- 
strument of what is foreign to him ; but in giving 
himself up to any end, it, he identifies himself with 
it and it with himself. Thus he becomes not an 
instrument but an organ of that which he serves; 
Lc. it becomes 7m, as he becomes its. And the same 
may be said of every form of man’s social life. 
In it he always gets back multiplied what he gives 
away — no doubt, ''with persecutions^' for he cannot 
have the joys of a wider life without suffering its 
sorrows. But such loss is incidental to every higher 
gain, and he who did not suffer it would be con- 
fined to his own bare physical existence. In seeking 
his own interests as against others, he would empty 
his life of all interests whatsoever. He who cares 
for nothing but his own pleasure is soon bankrupt 
even of that. 

But, while this is so, and while every ' step in 
the enlarging and elevating of man’s life is in this 
sense a self-realisation which is purchased by self- 
sacrifice, this does not interfere with the essential 
originality of the Christian idea^ For, in the first 
place, the mere fact is one thing an d the recog - 
nition of its principle is anothe r. « Th at the natu re 
of man’s moral l^e was such, did not imply tha t 
before Christ it was jwgros^ as such. Even if 
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it be admitted that there was any recognition of 
the ^inciple at all, yet such recognition was pa^ 
tial, and counteracted by the eq^ua,! recognitipu^jof 
another and opposite principle. ^Before Christianity, 
the morality of the family and the nation was not 
put on a universal basis, but -partly, or even 
mainly, on the basis of the physical fact of blood- 
relationship ; and it was limited, therefore, by such 
relationship. The individual grew up in a natural 
society, from which he never learnt to think of 
himself as separated ; and when he came to his 
maturity, his own interests and rights were so 
closely bound up with those of the society that he 
could hardly, even in thought, disjoin them. Thus 
the process whereby his personal interests were 
widened and identified with those of the community 
was all but unconscious, while, on the other hand, 
he was constantly made vividly conscious of the 
antagonism of his own to other similar communities. 
His devotion to kindred and country was to 
him like a wider egoism, which he was constantly 
called upon to assert against the egoism of others. 
The narrow sphere of peace within which he learnt 
to ‘die that he might live,' was for him surrounded 
by a wide world in which the primitive law of 
self-seeking prevailed. If in his eyes citizen was 
the natural friend of citizen, yet man was the 
natural enemy of man; and his life was alternately 
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swayed by two distinct principles of morality, by 
a social and an unsocial principle.^ In such a 
state of things, it was impossible that the natural 
law of the struggle for existence should be definitely 
subordinated to the spiritual law of love, or that 
the consequences of such subordination should be 
recognised. Hence the Greek philosophers, Plato 
and Aristotle, who first expressed the organic idea 
of the State, were hindered by their national pre- 
judices from applying it to mankind in general; 
and even their application of it to Greek politics 
was hesitating and imperfect. Their ideal State 
was one in which only Greeks could be citizens; 
and even in its inner structure it was not com- 
pletely organic, for it made the slaves and even 
the lower classes the instruments of a life in 
which they did not partake. On the other hand, 
if the later philosophic moralists of Greece, and 
especially the Stoics, rose to the idea of a universal 
principle of ethics, yet in their application of it 
they allowed it to remain too abstract and indi- 
vidualistic. If they gave to the individual a high 
sense of his worth and dignity as a spiritual being, 
and emancipated him from the limits of a merely 
national morality, yet they did not make the tie 

1 Cf. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s view of the dual morality which 
necessarily prevailed m the militant as contrasted with the 
indudtnal stage of social life. Bata of Ethics ^ § 93. 
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of humanity, which they put in its place, an efiec- 
tive social bond. At a still earlier time, the Jewish 
prophets had, as we have seen, freed their religion, 
and therefore their morality, from national limita- 
tions ; but up to the time of Christ their ideas 
remained in the main negative, and therefore 
sterile. Tor the same movement of thought, by 
which God ceased to be to them merely the God 
of Israel, removed Him almost to an infinite distance 
from the life of man. And the Law, which was 
brought in to mediate, as it were, between God 
in His remote holiness and man in his finite exist- 
ence, could not, either by its moral or its ceremonial 
prescriptions, supply the place of a binding social 
force. The Law, indeed, had relation almost entirely 
to the life of the individuals, and it held them 
together, so far as it held them together at all, 
merely for the purpose of a common religious wor- 
ship. ^With Jes us, however, the principle break s 
away from these limits, and shows its po sitive va lue. 
#G;Qi3L.4s again brought near to man as the Father 
of all, the univ ersal p rincipl e of soci al unity . *A11 
absolute exclusions of individual by individual, or 
of nation by nation, are abolished, and the 
morality of war and self-assertion is in principle 
rejected. There ceases to be any man or nation 
towards whom we are authorised to be selfish, in 
order to secure that the social sphere within which 
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we vshall be unselfish. Morality is now, so to speak, 
made of one piece, instead of being divided between 
conflicting laws. For, though God has ceased to be 
regarded as a respecter of persons or of nations, 
yet He is no longer lifted high above man as an 
object of fear; rather. He is brought near to him 
as an object of love, as a God who reveals Himself 
in and to all men, and binds them all as brethren 

to each other. At this point, therefore, it becomes 

possible to teach the pure lesson of self-realisation 
through self-abnegation in all its depth and width. 
For it^ is now based not on the natural fact of 
kinship, but on the nature of man as a spiritual or 
self-conscious being, a being whose nature is rooted 
in God, as the universal principle of spiritual life, 
and who, therefore, is at war with himself so long 
as he is at war with any of his fellowmen. 

What has been said may be already sufficient 
to show the agreement of Christianity even in its 
earliest germ, with the third and highest type of 

religion, which we have characterised as religion in 

its own proper form. For we saw that in this 
highest type of religion God must be represented 
not merely as an object or as a subject, but as, 
what in idea He is, the spiritual principle of unity 
which is above the distinction of subject and object, 
as it is above all other distinctions, and which 
is at once the presupposition and the goal, the 
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beginning and the end, of our finite lives. Now. 
if this be the true idea of God as the object of 
worship, and if it is in the Christian religion that 
it first became explicit, then we can understand 
the antithesis, which is peculiar to that religion, 
— its negation of the finite in one point of view, 
and its reassertion of the finite in another. The 
error or illusion of our ordinary consciousness is 
that it takes the finite as if it were the infinite, and 
therefore looks at the world as a collection of 
independent existences, without realising the unity 
presupposed in them all — the unity of all finite 
objects with each other and with the mind that 
knows them. And the corresponding moral defect 
lies in this, that finite ends and objects are sought 
directly as ends in themselves; or, in other words, 
that the realisation of the self is sought in them 
as particidar ends. ^Now the first principle of 
Christian thought, in which it a grees with nantheis m. 
js to refer „tha JLnite..to...the.±ifinite^j^^ 
fnrTrifir ah iinthin g in dtff . nlf n.ri .. nQ,part from the 
\And the first prin ciple of _Christian_etto^^ .is-^^4© 
condemn the love of the wo rld) to set aside absolutely 
air**diiire for the 'treasures that moth and rust 
doth corrupt,' and all care and anxiety about ‘^what 
we sK^l eat and what we shall drink, and where- 
withal ’ we shall be clothed,” It thus begins by 
bidding us die to self and to all personal aims, 

yoL. li. X. 
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that we may live to God. All this is a oiatujal 
consequence flowing from the very idea of religion. 
For, if the consciousness of God the presupposition 
of^ all our consciousness both of tEe"~"o^ct and 
o£^ the subject,' then to treat the latter as inde- 
pendehT"^rThB former is to deal with abstractions 
as if they were realities, and to give an illusive 
semblance of infinity to the finite. We begin, 
indeed, with a consciousness of the finite, of finite 
objects as such, and of the self as a finite subject, 
as if these were m comphtae — things rounded and 
complete in themselves ; but we come to ourselves, 
that is, we discover what objects truly are ‘and 
what we ourselves are, only when we become 
conscious that they live and move and have their 
being in God. 

But, again, the same view of religion shows us 
how to explain the positive turn of thought which 
belongs to Christianity both on its practical and on 
its theoretical side. For, if the consciousness of 
objects and also the consciousness of the subject are 
illusive, in so far as they are separated from the 
consciousness of God, yet they are the necessary 
expressions of that consciousness. The unity reveals 
itself in the diversity, and cannot be divorced from 
it. Hence, in the theoretical sphere, we are obliged' 
to reinstate the finite as the manifestation of the 
infinite ; and, in the practical sphere, we have to 
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recognise finite ends as elements in the infinite good, 
or forms in which it has to be realised. It is 
thus only that we can understand how the same 
teacher, who seems to bid us avert our eyes alto- 
gether from earth and look only to heaven, was he 
who turned all natfire into a parable of the kingdom 
of God, and taught his disciples to call God Himself 
by a name derived from the simplest and most 
fundamental of natural relations. It is as if he 
was constantly saying, “ Separate nature and man 
from God, and they become less than nothing, worse 
than non-existent : refer them both to the divine, 
regard nature as the garment of deity, and man 
as the Son of God, and they become as real as God 
Himself.” Again, the same teacher, who calls upon 
us to hate father and mother and our own life also, 
yet bids us regard every act of service done to 
a human being as done to himself and to God. 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” All this casting down of the finite, this utter 
divine recklessness and disregard of the ends of 
ordinary ambition, and even of the very existence 
of man, and, on the other hand, this raising of 
nature and humanity into the place of types and 
manifestations of divinity, become intelligible, when 
we consider them as the necessary consequences of 
the highest idea of religion; for, in accordance with 
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fchat idea,«religion mast humiliate man in himself that 
it may lift him to a consciousness of what he is 
in God. It mus^r treat nature in itself as an illusive 
semblance, in order to lead us to recognise what it 
is as a divine revelation. 

A farther light is cast upon the way in which 
Christianity negates the finite in itself and re- 
asserts it in relation to God, when we consider 
its connexion with Jewish monotheism. ^ The teach- 
ing of Jesus continues and even intens-iles -thS^ 
deep^ subjective spirit of piety which „was .the- ulti- 
mate result of Jewish religion, while it rejects that 
individualistic isolation which had accompanied it 
In some of the Psalms religion tends to become a 
solitary dialogue between God and the soul of the 
individual, a dialogue from which all the world 
beside is excluded ; and the external worship of the 
.temple and the synagogue, if it kept alive the idea 
that religion had a national aspect, yet did little to 
make it an effective social bond. We might even 
say that it showed that religion had ceased to be 
effective as a national bond, while it had not yet 
become effective as a universal bond of charity. At 
best it united the devout worshippers only by the 
consciousness of a common inner experience, and it 
did not make this sympathy the source of any new 
order of their outward lives. Bather, it made pious 
souls draw back from the contagion of the world. 
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in order to protect the purity of their inner lives in 
the service of what we may call the church. And 
with this withdrawal upon the inner life, the Jew- 
ish belief in a God of justice became darkened, till, 
as we have seen, it i;emained only as the hope ^f a 
Messiah who, by a viole nt revolution^ should pve^ 
turn^the present reign of evU, and bring about the 
'restitution of all things/ Now Jes^us _at once did 
jus^e^ to this dualism^ and set it aside, at ^nce 
fulfilled and destroyed it, by the doctrine that the 
very trials and sufferings, which had seemed a proof 
of the triumph of evil, were the necessary means to 
the development of the principle of good. Thus 
even the powers that opposed and persecuted the 
"g^d^ were secretly its instruments, and even the 
malice and hatred of men were no real hindrances, 
but rather the opportunities required for its mani- 
festation. For as, in warring against the good cause, 
men were warring against themselves, against that 
which was deepest in their own nature, they could 
use in the contest only half their strength; and 
their weak and divided efforts could offer no per- 
manent resistance to the united and self-consistent 
force of goodness. Beelzebub was divided against 
himself, and therefore his kingdom must fall 
before the power of the kingdom of, heaven, 
whose servants were at one with themselves, 
with the inmost tendency of the universe, and 
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with God. It is this simple confidence in the 
omnipotence of good and the impotence of evil, 
which breathes in such words of Jesus as these, 
“ I saw Satan as lightning fall from heaven. Be- 
hold, I have given you power to tread on serpents 
and scorpions, and over every power of the enemy, 
and nothing shall by any means hurt you.” This 
exultant faith at once changed the spirit of the 
self-concentrated piety of the Old Testament saints, 
and turned their reserve and fear of casting their 
pearls before swine, into an invasive charity which 
rejoiced in communicating itself, and believed that 
there was no heart so stubborn as to resist its 
self-communicating power. Under this new inspir- 
ation the good no longer withdrew as into a cloister, 
from fear of the contamination of the world ; but, 
conscious of union with a prevailing power which 
ruled even the hearts of their enemies, conscious of 
a spring of life and love in their own souls which 
no sorrow could kill and no hate resist, they 
advanced to a conflict with all the gigantic evils of 
the time, and all its mightiest social anj^olitical 
powers, in the spirit of conquerors for the 

battle was already won. ‘‘In the world ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the worldF'^ 

It is necessary that we should realise to our- 
^John xvi. 33. 
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selves this absolute assurance of Jesus and of his 
immediate followers, in the first spring-tide of their 
faith, before Christianity became what it has in some 
measure remained ever since, a religion of the other 
world. *'As it came from the lips of its founder, 
Christianity was nothing less than an absolute 
practical idealism, which weighed all the greatness 
of the world in the balances of the spirit ; and 
which, therefore, rejecting all the judgments of 
sense and immediate experience, all the fears and 
calculations of worldly prudence, regarded moral 
forces as practically omnipotent. To the vision of 
Jesus the powers of truth and love, purity and 
goodness, were not only immeasurably superior to 
all that could set itself against them — to all the 

deceit and malice, all the foulness and selfishness 
of the world — but they were capable of turning even 
these into the means of their own triumph. With 
this faith there was no doubt mingled even in 

the best of the early disciples, some of the old 

Jewish leaven, some of the Jewish hope of the 
external interference of a conquering Messiah; and 
this hope, when immediately disappointed by the 

crucifixion, attached itself to the idea of a shortly 
expected second coming of Christ in glory. The 
Messianic faith was the outward symbol, lying ready 
in the consciousness of the time ; it was the prophetic 
form and image under which its highest aspirations 
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clothed themselves; it was to it, therefore, that Jesus 
had to appeal, and to it that he had to attach the 
new idea of the kingdom of God on earth which 
he was seeking to introduce. Tor^ ideas,” 
has been said, ‘‘must be given through somethi^,” 
and the figures and forms through which they are 
to be given are in great measure determined in 
every age by the consciousness of the past out of 
which it is developing. ^The whole teaching of Jes us 
might be described as one continuous effort to extract 
the kernel from the husk in which it had to grow ; 
to detach ,the deeper spiritual truth he sought to 
convey from the form in which he was obliged to 
convey it; to ^ raise the' Messianic idea aboYe^ th^ 
accidents of its prophetic vesture and the crijder 
sensuous interpretation, which the popular mindTiad 
jLttached to it. Whatever view we may take of the 
miracles of the Gospel, we can at least clearly see 
that ^ Jesus was . constantly struggling againsL-Jthe 
crude supernaturalism -nf his day; that he sought 
persistently to silence the report of wonder working 
that • attended him (and which, we may say, could 
not fail to attend anyone who profoundly stirred 
the spirits of men in such an age), and that he 
refused with indignation and scorn the demand for 
a sign from heaven, regarding this demand as an 
indication of the corruption and perversity of those 
who made it. ‘‘An evil and adulterous generation 
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seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign he 
given to it but the sign of the prophet Jonah/’ 
L uke i nterprets it, the_sign involved in the 
preaching and life of Jesus himself/ ^These were 
the^iiatural signs in which a pure mind might be" 
expected to read the truth, as clearly as a practised 
eye could detect in the sky the promise of fair 
or stormy weather. ‘'Ye hypocrites, ye can discern 
the face of the sky; but can ye not- discern the 
signs of the times ? ” ^ 

The tragic crisis of the life and death of Jesus 
lay just in this, that while he satisfied the deepest 
spiritual want of his time, he absolutely contradicted 
and, we might almost say trampled upon, all its^ 
vulgar ambitigns. Hence the same penetrating 
magnetism of spirit which drew to him those whose 
hearts were set upon a moral deliverance, repelled 
with the utmost force of antipathy all those whose 
hearts were set upon a supernatural gratification of 
worldly passions. For the essence of the teaching 
of Jesus was that, -here and now, in the ordinary f 
course of the world, and without any supernatural 
interference, the only real power is the power of 

^ Luke xi. 29. Matthew’s interpretation of this saying (Matt, 
xii. 39) is a curious instance of the tendency to turn even the 
words that denounce the miracle-seeking spirit into nutriment 
for that spirit. 

2 Matt, xvi, 3 
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goodness and of God ; and that if goodness is 
resisted, it is only because it is not yet mature, 
and needs resistance to mature it. It is because the 
death is not yet fully accomplished, through which 
alone spiritual life can be developed, that that life 
seems still to be feeble and oppressed by hostile 
powers. And, however we are to explain the pro- 
phecy, that ' this generation shall not pass away 
till all these things be fulfilled,’ ^ the words of 
Jesus show that the Jewish apocalyptic form in 
which he had to express the idea of the ultimate 
triumph of good, did not hide from him the truth 
that it IS only by a gradual process of evolution, 
and not by one sudden manifestation of divine 
omnipotence, that such a spiritual victory is to be 
gained. Take, for instance, that remarkable parable 
contained in what is now believed to be the earliest 
of the Gospels, the Gospel of St. Mark, but 
which is omitted in the other evangelists, — perhaps 
because its full significance was not seen by them: ^ 
So is the kingdom of heaven, as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground, and should sleep and 
rise day and night, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear. But when 
the fruit is ripe, immediately he putteth in the 


^ Mark iv 26 . 
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sickle, for the harvest is come” Could any symbol 
more definitely express the slow natural process of 
growth by which a new spiritual faith must ripen 
in the hearts of men ^ A similar lesson is contained 
in the parable of the mustard-seed, and in that of 
the J^^aven which was ‘‘hid in three measures of meal 
till the whole was leavened.” ^ And it appears even 
more clearly in the apocalyptic discourses of the 
Gospel of St. Luke, where the warEfing is given that 
“the kingdom of God cometh not with observation,” 
and that the disciples of Christ will not need to say, 
‘ Lo, here ! and Lo, there ! ' for the kingdom of God 
is already in the midst of them,^ already present 
and growing in their own hearts, so that they do 
not require to look beyond themselves for the evi- 
dences of it. Its evidence lies simply in its exist- 
ence as a power that lives and develops in the 
spirit of man. 

^Matt. xiii. 33. 

^Luke xvii. 21 ; cf. Matt, xxiv, 23. 



LECTUEE SEVENTH. 

THE LESSON OF DEATH AND OF THE DEATH .OF JESUS. 

The Idea of a Suffering and Dging Messiah— The Lesson of Death 
as interpreted by the Pantheists — The Lesson of Death as 
interpreted by Plato — Ambiguities in Platds View — The Lesson 
of Death as interpreted by Jesus — The Death of the Cross — Its 
Import and St, PauVs View of it. 

In the last lecture I attempted to indicate the 
main ideas which are contained in the teaching of 
Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels. I at- 
tempted to show that there is^a certain antithesis 
which runs through the life of Jesus, and which 
reaches its culmination and completion in his death — 
the antithesis, viz., between the kingdom of God 
as he conceived it, and that Messianic kingdom 
which was expected by the Jews. If a really tragic 
situation is one which contains conflicting elements, 
that cannot be brought to unity except by a collision 
which must be fatal to the representative of either 
or both of the interests involved, then there never 
w^.s a more definitely tragic situation than that 
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which is presented to us in the Gospels.- For 
Jesus, whatever view we may otherwise take of his 
personality, was one who, by faithfulness to the best 
that was in J udaism, had been carried beyond 
Judaism. He had penetrated through the figura- 
tive language in which the Old Testament described 
the triumph of the true Israel over all its enemies, 
to the idea of a purely spiritual victory not over, 
but for, all men; a victory to be won not by the 
'striving and crying’ of selfish ambition, or by a 
sudden miraculous display of physical power, but 
by a method which was the very reverse of all 
this. It was to be won by shunning all assertion, 
whether of individual or of national egoism, by 
casting aside as useless all the weapons of earthly 
warfare with which men are armed against each 
other ; by meeting hate with love, self-assertion 
with self-sacrifice, the claims of right with the 
abnegation of all right that is not an expression 
of duty. On this view there could be no glory 
of superiority of one over another, except that of 
being his servant; no revenge of one upon another 
but that of heaping coals of fire upon his head by 
rendering good for evil; no joy of individual posses- 
sion which did not begin with the consciousness 
that the individual derives everything that he has 
and is from God, and that he can possess it only 
as he gives it away. 
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Now it is easy to see that to ask the Jews to 
accept ihis as the essence of the Messianic king- 
dom — as the final triumph of the Jewish nationality 
over the world, and the last result of its long- 
struggle against its enemies — was to bid that nation- 
ality ‘die to live/ It was to tell it that it could 
be anything only if it lost itself in humanity, and 
made itself an organ of the universal life. It was 
to ask it to give up every exclusive claim or hope 
that it had cherished through the long years of 
exile and oppression. Yet Jesus, filled with the 
new spirit of religion, could not but make the 
claim that if/iis should be accepted as the realisa- 
tion of the Messianic kingdom, and hwmlfi its first 
preacher, as the true Messiah; or, as he expressed 
it — choosing the one Messianic name that suited 
him — as the Son of Man, who, in realising the ideal 
of the Jew, found that he was realising the idea 
of man, i.e, of a weak finite being whose life is 
nevertheless rooted in the infinite. ^Thus the acts 
and words of Jesus were a challenge to all that 
was sensuous in the ideas, and all that was selfish 
in the aspirations, of his time and nation. The 
saying which the Gospel of John puts into his 
mouth, “For judgment am I come into this world, 
that they which see not might see ; and that they 
which see might be made blind,” ^ may be the 
iJohn IX. 39. 
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expression of later reflexion, but it exhibits the 
inmost nature of the crisis. The person and words 
of Jesus were a touchstone by which the baser and 
the nobler elements of Judaism were distinguished; 
by which the ‘ wise and prudent,’ who were guided 
by expediency and not by truth, and who hid an 
inordinate worldly ambition under the disguise of a 
zeal for the cause of God, were divided from the 
‘ babes,’ whose minds were disinterestedly open to the 
new light. Hence the history, so far as we can trace 
it in the Gospels, is one of irritation and indignation 
on the part of the leaders of the Jewish nation, 
which continually increases with every new mani- 
festation of the nature of the principles which 
Jesus represents and teaches; and which comes to 
a head when, on the basis of these principles, he 
makes the distinct assertion of his Messianic claims 
at Jerusalem; in other words, when he makes his 
final demand that Mb spiritual, because universal, 
kingdom of God should be substituted for the out- 
ward kingdom for which the Jews had been hoping. 
The accusation that Jesus said, ‘‘1 will destroy this 
temple made with hands, and within three days I 
will build another made without hands,” ^ whether 
it was literally true or not, •indicates the point at 
which the oflence became intolerable, i,e, just when 
Jesus began to make it clear that the whole Judaic 
^ Mark xiv. 58. 
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system, with its outward ritual and ceremony, and 
all the beliefs and hopes connected therewith, must 
be swept away to make room for a system based 
upon a new spiritual foundation. Yet, on the other 
hand, we may observe that just this course of conduct, 
which excited against Jesus an immediate antagonism 
that could not be satisfied with anything but his 
destruction, was the very means necessary to make 
manifest the nature of his new principle and to 
enable it to triumph. The idyllic charm of the 
early Galilean preaching of Jesus to simple minds, 
who at a word were often ready to forsake all and 
follow the new Teacher, was necessary as the initia- 
tory stage of the new religion. But the gospel 
of peace could not show its power till it had 
awakened the sword against it. The faith in a 
rather in heaven who is manifested in the life of 
man on earth, could not reveal its real meaning 
till, in the power of it, the Son of Man had shown 
himself able to meet all the sorrows that flesh is 
heir to, and all those which men can inflict upon each 
other. *The lesson that by dying to himself man 
can live, and, indeed, that this is for him the only 
way to spiritual life, could not be taught except 
by one who made the last sacrifice of the natural life 
itself, and who, in making it, faced the utmost 
manifestation of evil passion in others. The death 
of Jesus was necessary to sum up and complete 
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his life, as it was the final and conclusive exhibi- 
tion of the principle of which he was the repre- 
sentative. 

The id ea that the true meaningjDf life js xeve^alpd 
o nly in death, is one that has haunted the mind 
of man in - all ages; but the Christian interpretation 
o f it h as peculiarities which may usefully be illus- 
trated by a comparison with some of the other 
forms in which it has presented itself. . Some- 
times it has taken the pantheistic form of the 
consciousness that the finite shows what it is as 
fini te, o nly in passing away. _ In other words, the life 
of the^finite, even from the beginning, has the principle 
of death in it ; and all that it can do is just by passing 
away to betray its own secret. - But in thus betraying 
the secret of its illusiveness, it carries us beyond 
itselfj_for the transitory cannot be conceived except 
relation to the endurmg. The consciousness that 
grasps the illusiveness of life must^ have risen, nbnve 
death”: it, in a sense, conquers death by making it an 
o^jCt„of thought; for in order to contemplate" ffie 
transitory by itself as an object, it must take Iti^and 
'^HOT^lre ete7^ the pantheist, meditating^onihe 

fiinte^nd transitory nature of all things^^ often rises 
'“'^“iriand of passionless heyism, which escape^ the 
fear of death just ^ by, recognising, its. universality. 
I Hscdverin g that the natura^life„^^ of 

dying, "v^ch is concealed. Jxom the ordinary con- 
TOLfll. * M 
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sciousness by various disguises, he seeks to withdr^ 
from all such-life as an illusion, t hat he ^maj^find 
rest in that which, a lone, is, because it is ete rnal 
All that death touchcs^and_h everythin g 

finite — can ab stract fro m ; he can let it drop 
as worthless, and so dying tq^ the transitory and finite, 
he can live to the infinite and„ eternal. 

"~~^The defect of this attitude of thought, in a religious 
point of view, is that the eternal to which it rises is 
empty and abstfactj at be st, it is ^simply the g eneral 
IgjW:^ which inapifests itself in the en dless change of 
fin^_thingSy.th^necessity which reveals itself in their 
contingency. And the heroism which such a faith 
produces, is a fearless, but also a hopeless fatalism, 
which sets aside all feelings connected with that 
which perishes as empty^ and illusive, and accepts 
the necessity which it cannot escape. “All that fate 
takes away from me, I can dispense with ; because 
I know that it is only to pass away; and to fix 
the mind of the affections on it, as if it were an 
enduring reality, were to deceive myself.” Thus 
the spirit or the pantheist may rise above finitude 
and look down upon it ; but it does not understand 
what it has done, does not yet recognise that the 
being which is conscious of its finitude, must itself 
be more than merely finite; that it cannot really 
be bound to the passing existence from which it 
can thus ideally separate itself. And, on the other 
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hand, the universal principle with which a self- 
conscious being can thus identify himself, cannot 
be a mere fate to which he, like other finite things 
is subjected, but must have a spiritual existence 
kindred with his own. 

This second, mode of reflexion, which tends, on 
the one hand, to link the thinking spirit of man 
with the universal and infinite, to which it raises 
itself; and, on the other hand, tends to substitute 
for the bare idea of a fate or general law to which 
all things and beings are subjected, < the idea of 
a spiritual principle which through all the change 
and contingency of the passing finite world is realising 
an absolute good, we find for the first time clearly 
expressed in the Platonic jiliilosofliy. Plato, in 
other words, gives us a new reading of the maxim, 
‘‘ Die to live,” a reading in which the negative 
element still predominates, though not in the same 
exclusive sense as in the Indian Pantheism or 
Buddhism. For the univejsaL which the particular 

is to be lost, is no longer conceived as an^^bstract 

subs^nce^ or law of necessity, J^lt^ rather as a final 
ca use or rational d esig n which, as such, is not alien 
JiO. ~*^e ^intelligence ^h^, recognises it._ *To give 
u{i_llLe~-^-^particular-4o--4he~ universaJ; to die to self, 
that we may live to God, is no longer a fatalistic 
acc^tance_pf „ the , extinction of the finite self jn 
the_ gulf of necessity:, lm^Jhe_ surrender.-- of our 
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unreal natural existence, in order that the spintual 
element in us may rise to a higher life. This is 
the lesson which Plato, taking his text from the 
death of Socrates, seeks to teach in the Phaedo. 

. Philosophy is there represented as a ' practice^ for 
death/ because through death alone can true life 
be reached. And this p ractice Plato — so far agreeirig 
with the Indian pantheists — conceives jas consisting 
in a continued effort, by asceticism and abstraction, 
to liberate the intelligence from the bonds of fleslT*' 
in " which it is bound. The neural life is th^ 
spirit’s death, and it is declared, with a fanciful play 
of etymology, that the body {crwiia) is its tomb 
{arrjfjLo)} .The true life is the death of death. Would 
it not then be folly for Socrates, who all his life has 
been practising for death, and, so far as might be, 
seeking to extinguish the natural life in himself, 
to wish to escape that which he has all along been 
pursuing? Eather he will welcome the hemlock as 
destroying the last thread that still binds the soul, 
and hinders its escape from the prison house. He 
has already, so far as in him lies, died to the 
illusory life of sense, which prevents the real life 
of thought from manifesting itself, and his acceptance 
of the cup of death is but the final act of courage 
necessary to set the immortal spirit free from the 
toils of mortality. 

^This dei'ivation is given in the Cratylua^ 400 C. 
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There has been much controversy as to what Plato 
really meant in the Plimdo, and especially whethex 
he^teaohes the doctrine of an individual immortality 
On the one hand, the process by wliich Plato repre; 
sents the soul as rising to the universal life is rather 
a negative than a positive one^ it is too like a mere 
‘ shuffling oif the mortal coil,’ and it tells us what 
the life sought is not, rather than what it is. Farther, 
according to the usual int erpretation of the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas^ it^ points to a reality of the universal 
in which the particulars are lost, and not to one into 
which they are taken up as elements. On the other 
hand, it is quite clear that Plato regards the soul of 
man as standing in an exceptional position among 
other things and beings. It is for him a particular 
being which yet is in possession of a universal life, and 
which, therefore, can survive the loss of all it has in 
common with other finite things and beings, ancLall 
thaT binds^ it„tQ-ijhem™as- finiter^ Hence death is not 
de ath to it, as it is to them; but, in some sensp, it 
is destined still to live in that universal life, to which 
it sacrifices dr’ devotes itself. Wlial^ positively this 
means to Plato, it is n ot to determine, 

so much is his last word on these subjects veiled 
in mythic forms. But this much we can see that, 
in Plato’s vie w, man’s life is rooted in the universal 

^This seems to be the force of the last argument in the 
Thaedo, 105 seq. Cf. Eepablic, 609 seq. 
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and the divine; that the eternal and the infinite 
so to speak, the p resu pposition of all his conscious 
existoce; and that to awaken him to the ' reminis - 
"cence ’ of this primal fact, or, in other words, ^ tc^ 
briiiR i t into clear consciousness as the first principle 
.of all his thought and being, is the great aim of 
all intellectual culture^ iThe highest object which 
man can propose to himself in this world is, 
therefore, t o find his way back to the original 
spirit ual unity from which he springs ; and death 
itself, accepted as Socrates accepted it, may be re- 
garded not merely as a natural event which puts 
an end to a natural existence, but as the culminating 
point in the life of a spiritual bein g, whose return 
upon himself is also a return to God. This, Plato 
not only teaches as an abstract doctrine, but he 
makes us realise it as a fact in the picture of 
Socrates, which he brings before us; in the lofty 
serenity of the philosopher, who regards death as 
the gate of life, and at the last moment, with a fine 
combination of humour and pathos, bids his friend 
ofier for him the usual sacrifice to Asclepius for 
recovery from an illness, because he has at last 
found freedom from the 'long disease’ of human 
existence. 

Even here, however, we may recognise an essential 
i mperfection in the Platonic view of dea±b the 
culininati QiL.^QOife. *For,^ai he represents in. the 
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Phaedo, the pr ocess seems to have no necessary 
relation to the end or result. The soul of man 
finds itself in this life banished from its native 
region, shut into a prison of clay, buried in the 
body as in a tomb. Its awaking consciousness of 
the ideal and the divine is mythically represented 
as a recollection of its prenatal glories; and it is 
called upon to make it the supreme aim of life to 
free itself from the load of clay that hinders it from 
knowing its true nature — 

Such harmony is in immortal souls, 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it” 

The soul struggles in the darkness and confusion of 
sense to reawaken the consciousness of the divine 
which it has lost; it seeks by a discipline of abstrac- 
tion and ascetic self-restraint to remove the scales 
from its eyes; and it accepts death as a final liberation 
from the illusion of life. But, as there seems to be no*, 
reason whxilie s oul s hould have been thus obstruc^d 
or obscured ^^Jhe finite conditions fato which ife_is 
broughy-so- -the. effort to escape these conditions is, 
at least as represented in th e Phaedo. merely negati ve, 
merely the putting away of an external hindrance, 
J t is not -rm^de Tnn.nifcp it, that th? — 0-b s .t r .u cti Q n. - ^ -AS 
itself necessary to the life it obstructs, or is in any 
way""ar c ondition of its develop ment. Still less is 
there any attempt to prove that the natural existence 
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which appears at first as an obstruction, a hindrance 
to be overcome by the spirit, itself furnishes the 
material for the new spiritual life ; so that, if in 
one sense it has to be destroyed or consumed, in 
another sense it has to be restored and recon- 
structed in that life. If, therefore, according to the 
philosophy of the Phaeclo, the death of nature is 
conceived as making way for the life of spirit, and 
if in this sense death may be the very crown 
and culmination of life, when it is accepted as the 
final step in the purifying and liberating process ; yet 
it cannot be said either (1) that death subserves 
positively the life it makes room for, or (2) that 
there is any survival or restoration of that which dies 
in the new existence reached through its death. 9 If 
Socrates dies that he may live, yet it is not made 
clear to us that his death positively manifests the 
ne-jv life, or directly affords us any clue to its 
characteristics. And as little can we say that that 
in him which dies, dies to live again. 

Now, m both these gomts of view a new con- 
cej^ion of_lifej,_and of ^(feath ^as its culmination, 
seejms _ jto arise in ^ connection with tlm life jmd 
death of^ Jesu s as represented in the Gospels. For, 
in the first place, ^J^s^ dpeL pat „ .appear at.ejiy 
time to admit that conception jpf_ the absolute nppo - 
^ion b etween Jhe. univexsal an<L the .pArtiQular^Ihe 
e^ritual and the natural^wbich-^PM piain tains in 
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the PhaedOy and from which he never quite freed 
himself. Starting with the idea of a Divine Father, 
who has revealed Himself in the natural world and 
in the natural existence of man, Jesus could not 
t hink of the spiritual development of man as consist- 
ii^ simply in his freeing himself from the bonds of 
nature. ^ The defect of man’s condition did not for 
him lie in the mere presence of the natural life in 
a being essentially spiritual ; but^ only in this, that 
the natural life does not acknowledge a spiritual 
as its presupposition and its limit. It is not that’ 
man is a subject, who as finite stands in relation 
to finite objects, and finds in them the ends of his 
activity : xit is that the consciousness of self and 
the consciousness of the objective world are not 
brought into definite relation with the idea of God 
which underlies them, and hence, that the satis- 
faction of the self in these finite ends is not sub- 
ordinated to, or made the expression of, the divine 
end and idea. And because it is not thus sub- 
ordinated, two results follow. In the first place, 
the satisfaction of man is contingent and transitory, 
dependent on his relation to objects in an external 
world which he cannot, except partially, subject to 
his purposes, and which, even so far as he does 
so subject them, are exposed to the law whereby 
all finite things decay and pass away. His realisa- 
tion of himself, in this point of view, is the realisa- 
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tion of a being who is doomed to die in things 
which perish with the using. In the second place, 
the ends/dn which he seeks the realisation of him- 
self, as they are not determined by the universal^ 
principle in relation to which all individuals are at 
oim, are ends for him which are not ends for others. 
Hence he can carry them ont only in conflict with 
others, only in a struggle for existence in which 
he must suffer and inflict the utmosL evils, and in 
which, even if temporarily victorious, he must ultu^ 
mately be defeated. ^ EoiLjhe^ self that has not sur- 
rendered itself to God, or, in other words, has not 
recognised itself _as the organ _of, a. universal prin- 
ciple, \has an egoism that is capable of infinite ex- 
tension ; and' llie necessary collision of such infinite 
claims is the cause of a war without truce and without 
end, in which everyone, as in his natural being he 
is still finite, must finally be beaten. That suffering 
and that evil prevail in the world is the necessary ^ 
result of these two things. For mffering is just 
the result of the limitation of finite existences by 
the law to which they are subjected, as parts of a 
greater whole. And evil lies mainly in the collision 
of natural beings, who, as also spiritual, are rival 
selves, each with an infinite claim to satisfaction 
as against the others. 

According to this view, then, is_ jduvsM,ja^ 
the worl d which^does not sa j My hia^craving^ for 
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happiness, and with his fellowmen who are his rivds 
in the pursuit of 'ntr" not “"because he is a natural 
being, but because he is a spiritual being in a 
natural form. For it is a consequence of this that 
the universality of the principle of his life at first 
shows itself mainly in the exaggeration of his 
natural claims, — in a self-seeking which rebels against 
the limits of nature, and breaks out into murderous 
hate against other men. And, so long as this in- 
version of the true relation of the infinite to the 
finite remains, even the religious instinct is apt to 
take the perverse form of the belief in a God 
whose function is mainly to fulfil the demands of 
selfish desire and ambition, to overcome the anta- 


gonism of nature, and put the feet of his favourites 
on the necks of their enemies. Now, 4he teaching’ 
Jesus as represented in the Gospels simply m- 
yert s „all the wa^^s of natural self-seeking. ^ It puts 
the i miver sal before the particular, the spiritual 
before the natural^ God before self ; and in doing 
so, Jesus claims, like Plato, to be simply restoring 
the primitive order .of man’s life>^ carrying back 
human life to that which, is its .presupppsitiom ’^But 


he does„.npt„ dualistipally_oppos^ principle to the 
principle of the natui'al life, -.or assert that salvation 


and happiness are only to be found in getting- nd 
of that fin the contrary, he holds to the 


idea that the ^postponement of natural to spiritual 
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good is the way, and the only way, whereby the 
natural „good itself can be secured ; or, in other 
words, that the natoral good is lo.at; wh^n it is pi^ 
first “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” ^ Thus the restoration of the natural 
ends of life through their negation is not only 
possible, but it is the only possible way whereby 
they can be realised at all. In a similar spirit, 
J esus calls upon his disciples not to seek good 
for themselves as against their fellowmen, but 
rather than that, to surrender all that is claimed 
by them, even the most obvious rights of person 
and property. '‘If any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloke also ” ^ But this refusal to claim anything 
for themselves as individuals, he does not advocate 
on the ground that his disciples as such have no 
rights, or .individual" e“Xistence^iau..j^ 

to be lost in the universal. * On the contrary, he 
teaches that each indiv ^al h^ the highest jpersonal 
worth as^ a ‘ son of -.God, f and that he has, or rather 
has conferred upon him, a title not only to the 
kingdom of heaven, but also to the inheritance of 
the earth. T Blessed are the poor in spirit : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. * Blessed are the 
meek : for they shall inherit the earth!^ Yet this 
^ Matt. vL 33. 


Matt. V. 40. 
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title man cannot immediately realise as a natural 
being, but only through the development of the 
spiritual life in him; in other words, it is not his, 
as one who stands up for his individual interest 
and honour as against others, but as one who has 
made himself the instrument of the universal life 
which he has in common with them. Hence the 
immediate renunciation of his rights, the immediate 
refusal to stand against his fellows in the selfish 
struggle, is not merely one possible way of taking 
their lives into his own, and making them the instru- 
ments of his own highest life; but it is the only 
way in which they can cease to be his enemies 
or rivals, and become his helpeis and associates in 
the pursuit of a good which is common to all. 

* Now it is easy to see that here also, as in the 
case of the Platonic Socrates, ffie path of death, i^ 
the path of life ; and that here also, in order to 
point the lesson, it is necessary that the path shou ld 

be pursued to the end, to the extreme point of 

• — — — , — , 

natu ral death, undergone m maintaininig the spiritua l 

principle. « Eut the Plat onic idea of a mere esca pe 
from the natur al and the finite is altogether set 
asid e. * What is now sought is not escape but con- 
quest; not a riddance from the illusive power of 
the finite, but a lecognition that it is a good, only as 
the manifestation of a still greater good. ‘‘ Heartily 
know,'' says Emerson, ''when the half-gods go, the 
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gods arrive/' It is in a like spirit that J esns declares 
that he who gives up anything for the service of 
God and the good of man will receive an hundred- 
fold. -^His own life also, cutting himself loose, as he 
did, from all the immediate good of life and even from 
the ties of kindred and home, in order to find every- 
thing in the new bond of brotherhood which he 
had founded,^ was a practical demonstration of this 
principle. And his death, coming as it did, as 
the natural result of his renunciation, not merely of 
all individual ambition for himself, but also of 
the national life and the national hopes of the 
Jews, was the final manifestation of his faith, that 
the renunciation of every natural good for that 
which is spiritual, contains in itself the promise, 
not only of the spiritual good that is sought, but 
also of every natural good as flowing from it. 

Again, if we look at the principle of Jesus in 
the other aspect, and consider his absolute rejection 
of all antagonistic self-seeking, whether it be the self- 
seeking of the individual for himself, or of the nation 
for itself, we come to the same result. The growing 
hostility to Jesus of all those whose life was bound 
up with any of these forms of self-seeking, was just 
the natural result of his renunciation of them all both 
in his actions and his words, and it was the appro- 

are my mother and my brethren?” Matt, xii, 48; 
Mark iii. 31, cf. 21 ; Luke viii. 19. 
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priate test of its genuineness. Only as against hate 
could the conquering power of love be manifested; 
and the utmost expression of hate was just the means 
*of such manifestation. The faith that broke down 
all the divisions between men’s lives, and taught 
them to regard themselves as the children of one 
Father, necessarily awakened against it every interest 
that was attached to such divisions; and it was a 
moral necessity that the individual who had chal- 
lenged these forces in virtue of such a faith, should 
conquer them only by showing that it could sustain 
him against them even to the death. In this sense 
it may be admitted that his death has become the life 
of the world ; for it was the culminating expression 
of the principle out of which its true life springs. 

We learn thus to look upon the death of Jesus 
not merely as the accidental fate of goodness in 
conflict with evil, as the natural fruit of Jewish 
bigotry and Eoman indifference; nor, again, as an 
external interference of divine benevolence with the 
ordinary course of human existence; but as the highest 
revelation of the divine life in man in conflict with the 
evil of the world. " In this sense- the Cross may be 
regarded as the necessary tragic solution „ of a conflict 
of principles, the nece^ary issue 'which the new faith 
required to manifest itself and conquer the forces 
that opposed it. JThe saying, that the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church,” has here a 
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special application. In all ages the act of sealing 
the truth with the blood of the preacher has had" 
an effect on the minds of men that seems dispro- 
portionate to its importance as an event. JB[g who 
^ tutus that, whjfih most men receive passively as 
a^Ja^inflicted on them by nature, into a supreme 

act of wili, and surrenders his life as'^aT sacrifice " 1:0 
\ 

some cause or idea^^^jiyes a kind of universal value 
to the individual life he thus sacrifices. He binds ’ 
h is p ersonality to the idea for which he has die^ 
by a bond that is not easily unloosed, and, at the 
same time, he give s to the idea itself a personal 
attractiveness _ which it wanted so long as it was 
not thus embodied. The life of Soc rates^ devoted 
as it was to the j)urpose of placing ethics on a 
universal foundation, could scarcely have had the 
world-wi(k^influence it has had, if his death-* had 
not shown how entirely he had detached his moral 
being from the semi-naturalistic basis of national 
custom on which morality had hitherto rested, and 
how firmly he had based it anew on the rational 
self-consciousness of the individual. But, in a still 
more direct way, -the 4ggth of Jesus „w.as, lhe summing , 
up and culminating expression of the princi ple of 
iSs life, both in its negative and its positive ^pects. 
J^lts lSega tlva-^nspect, it was the jdi^th of one who 
was the first rep resentaiim--^~^4he^ 
of religio n ; and it was a death directly brought upon 
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him by his opposition to those who identified that 
principle with the exclusive claim of a particular 
nation. The completion of the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual was just the act by which the supremacy 
of the universal principle could be shown ; and, 
therefore, the act which could alone give it its 
conquering power, its power to stir the hearts of 
men and draw them out of their selfish prejudices 
and national or social limitations. « Hence, on the 
positive side, it was the fir ^ conclusiv e manifestation 
of a charit y which made no r eservation , and which, 
just because it recognised no possible hindrances or 
limitations to its outflow in the antagonism of others, 
was powerful enough to break down all such anta- 
gonism, and to originate a new life of brotherhood 
for all men. - The death of Jesus was thus, it might 
be said, the firs t clear demonstration that the i^a 
-Whi ch underlies al l religion is 
not merely the abstract idea of an infinite Being in 
which everything finite is merged and lost, but that 
iF i? a productive principle which can restore out^ 
o^_itself*«.^llr and more than all, it_seems to take 
away, 

I have gone thus far to show the way in which 
the ethical meaning of Christ’s life and teaching 
culminates in his death, because it partly explains 
the exclusive prominence given by St. Paul to that 

death and all that is associated with it, and thus 

VOL. II. N 
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enables us to bridge over the gulf between the simple 
humanity of the Synoptic narrative and the theo- 
logical idealism, as we may call it, which we find 
in his epistles. St. Paul, we must remember, stood 
jit^some distance from the facts of the life of Jesus* 
and^for that very reason, perhaps, he was in a better 
position to estimate their general meaning, than those 
whose m inds were occupied with details. In fact, we 
^ay say that for St. Paul these facts were lost in the_ 
one fact of Christ’s death, and that he apprehended 
that fact not in itself, but entirely as the mani- 
^festation of a spiritual principle,,.. And the nature 
of that principle is just what we have already ex- 
plained. Instead of a conquering Messiah, who should 
realise the kingdom of God on earth by force, by 
giving to his chosen people the rule over all nations, 
St. Paul sees .I Tesiis as, indeed, the Messiah, the great 
deliverer who had fulglled the hopes of Israel; but 
as a Messiah who had realised these hopes in 
just the opposite way to that which the Jews had 
expected:^qt by self-exaltation but by self-hun^i- 
ation, not by using his power to crush antagonism, 
but by divesting himself of all outward power so that 
he might conquer by the weapons of the spirit and by 
them alone- B[e^ was, in a word, one who sought to^ 
overcome >li_opposition only, .by beaiiag its.jitmosi^ 
expression.;, who deprived others of the power of 
standing against him by refusing to stand against 
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them; and who acted on the principle that when 
man lays down his arms, God himself fights for 
him ; or, in other words, that he who has no 
interest but the universal, has omnipotence on Ws 
side.^ On this view, he who has ceased to have 
enemies, deprives thqse who call themselves his 
enemies of ^11 their power ; nay, he irresistibly 
wins them over to himself. They may spend all 
their fury upon him, but they cannot resist the 
voice of heaven that speaks to them from the grave 
of their victim. This is the one thought whi^h 
runs through the epistles of St. Paul in which the 
lesson of Jesus, "Die to live' — the lesson which 
in the life of Jesus had been expressed in the simpte-- 
characters of - human action and human suffering, 
human , love contending with human hate, and 
overcoming it" by its deeper strength and sdf- 
cohsistency-r-is, as it were, lifted into the region of 
universal thought, and exjoressed in the large letters" 
of “"a * comprehensive theory of God's dealings with 
the "world and with man. 

^ Cf. Browning’s Iiistmis T^ramus. 



LECTUEE EIGHTH. 

THE TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 

In what sense St Paul gave Universality to the Gospel — Why the 
Gross is the Central Point in his DociHne — His sudden Con- 
version from the Idea of a Conquering^ to that of a Suffering 
Messiah — His Misstoii to the Gentiles^ as a Consequence of this — 
The Antithesis of the Law and the Gospel — The Separation of 
Christ from Humanity — Liffm^ence between St. Paul and the 
Jerusalem Church — What Christianity owes to each. 

I HAVE BOW endeavoured to sum up the general 
purport of the teaching of Jesus, and to show how 
the events of his life and death were the most vivid 
and palpable demonstration of the lesson he had to 
teach. At the same time, I indicated that St. Paul 
was the first who went beyond the special words and 
actions of the Master, and grasped that lesson in all 
the extent of its application. St. P aul ^t^us^ eman - 
cipate d Christianity from the limitationsof^^ 
and Tro m all the special conditions of i ts first ex- 
gre^sion. .It is true that the_ tgaohiiag^^of Cbrist*j)y 
its purely ideal or spiritual character, already invdved 
the negation of all national, a s of all legal, or .sacer- 
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dotal restrictions. But it only involved this; for, as 
practically Christ did not carry his ministry beyoi^ 
the limits of his own country, Jie had deal 

directly with the question of the admission of the 
Gentiles, or of the conditions under which they should 
be combined with the Jews in the Christian Church. 
We may fairly say that the ideal or spiritual character 
of the gospel of Jesus implied its universality; but the 
opposition he had actually to encounter was one 
excited, not by the extent, but by the nature of the 
kingdom of heaven which he was founding. For us 
it may be clear enough that the principle which 
caused his conflict with the Pharisees, really implies 
the expansion of his church beyond the limits of 
the Jewish nationality, as well as the removal of 
all specially Jewish customs from the conditions of 
admission into it ; yet this consequence was not 
immediately present even to the most enlightened of 
his disciples. And Christ’s own assertions, that the 
new law was the fulfilment of the old, might easily 
lead them to overlook his equally strong declaration 
that the new could not permanently retain the form of 
the old, that the * new wine ’must burst the* old bottles.’ 

But iSt. Pau l, from the very moment of his con- 
version, conceived of Christianity as a religion for the 
' world. ^ He was not one of the original disciples, and 
he therefore wanted that minute knowledge of the 
ways and words of Jesus which the original disciples 
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possessed ; but, partly perhaps for that very reason, he 
was more ready to seize upon the great general 
features, the master-meaning and tendency of his 
whole work. The German proverb that speaks of 
those who ‘cannot see the wood for the trees,’ has 
often been verified, but never probably in so marked 
a way as here. Without the original disciples, we 
could not have had that close initiation into the life 
of the Master, that detailed picture of the humanity 
of Jesus with its unwavering faith and all-embracing 
charity, which is the permanent charm of Christianity. 
But those who stood close to the individual life in all 
the fulness of its particulars, could not grasp the gene- 
ral idea of it, the new view of the relation of the human 
and the divine it involved, so readily as a more distant 
observer. « For St. Paul, what we may in a narrower 
sense call the personal element of the gospel history 
lilsappea-^d alto^^^ and Jesus was simply the 
Christ, the Jiyipg embodiment of the Messianic idea, 
who at once disappointed the old Messianie expecta- 
tions of the Jews, and gave them a higher fulfilment. 
”It is another way of expressing the same idea to say 
that, for St. Paul, the whole meaning of the life of 
Jesus was gathered up in his death. • He was deter- 
mined not to ‘know anything’ in religion ‘save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.’ ^ “ His only love ” was thus 

^ 1 Cor. ii. 2. Cf. Kom. vi, 3, “ Know ye not, that so many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his 
death.’^ 
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“ sprung from his only hate ” ; for it was the preaching 
of a crucified man as the Messiah, which first raised in 
him all the antagonism of the Pharisee, and made him 
a persecutor: and, after the vision on the road to 
Damascus, which convinced him that Jesus had risen 
from the dead,- i ^t was just the idea of such a Messiah 
that was the central principle of his -own preaching, 
which all h is . Ather, „ ethical . and ^religious con- 
ceptions were derived. " His theology might belaid 
to be one long development _ of the consequences 
involved in the fact that Jesus, as the Messiah, 
had come not to reign ^^bu^ t(^ suffer, 
ministered unto but to minister, not to exalt Jhimself 
as' the triumphant deliverer of his nation, but. to 
* humble himself and become obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross/ ^ The triumjph, indeed, was to 
comeTTTut' It" waF tb~ come n ot by being sought for, but 
by being abandoned. ^"Jt was to come not by the 
effort of man bu^by the po wer of God; and this was 
St. PauFs way o£ saying, _that it was to come not 
by directly striving for it, but^by a divine order of the 
eWorld which made its attainment the necessary res ult 
of the spirit that renounces it and refuses to seek it at 
In the death of Christ, therefore, as seen in the 
light of his resurrection, St. Paul fou nd a k ind of 
illustrated epitome, a condensed pictoe, which showed 
as by a flash oOightmng the principle^ and meaning 
^ Phil. ii. a 
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of the whole divinely appointed order of the world. 
Th e sim ple intuition of Jesus, that '‘he who would 
s ave his life^m ust lose in the Urst^ace, 

proje cted into the form of an outward event, as t he 
history of a Messiah who died to rise a^ai n : and then, 
in the second place, it was reinterpreted, as the great 
moral law of the life of man. It is true t here wa s 
s ome loss in this process, which first externalis ed the 
law o f life as a great divine tragedy, from which the 
same law in its deeper spiritual sense was afterward 
gathered as an inference . * The ide^that the spiritual 


Ii£a rli-pf^^^ tlv involves death to self .- and that, therefore, 
for man, in whom the natural depends upon the 
spiritual, this death is the basis even of the natural 
life/ and the only way to the true realisation even of the 
natural good of man,— ^this idea, which was the ' open 
secret of Jesus,’ i^ somewhat obscured in St. Paul; 
for to him the result appears to come, not by a 
TJE^that in which the'^deatET 
of the seed leads to the life of the_^ plant, buFTy 
an^xWhal"l^videntiaLarxann,emm But this im- 


pression^ is partly counteracted by St. Paul’s clear 
insight into the way in which humility, faith, and 
love open the soul of man to the access of a higher 
spirit. And, even apart from this, it has the great 
advantage of universalising and objectifying the moral 
principle by translating it into terms of theology, and 
so, as it were, writing it in large letters on the clouds 
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of heaven. If to recognise that morality is the 
nature of things ” is to turn it into religion, and so 
give it an infinite access of strength ; then St. Paul’s 
bold proclamation of the doctrine that it was through 
death only that Christ the Son of God could open up 
the gates of life, was the most important step ever 
taken in the development of Christian thought ; for 
it made the ethical principle of self-abnegation into 
a revelation of the divine order in the government 
of the world. Thus the law of the moral life of man, 
in the Christian interpretation of it, becomes the 
counterpart, as it is the highest revelation, of the 
love of God. 

Viewing it in this way, we can see how it is 
that St. Paul at once connects the natural death 
and resurrection of Christ, with a moral death to 
sin and a rising again to newness of life in his 
followers, ^ It has, indeed, been said that St.^^I^aul 
‘Hums the "transcendent eschatological idea into an- 
immanent ethical one,”^ i.c. ■> t^ iat he begins with 
an external view of Christ’s death and resurrection 
as the manifestation of a power .„\viiich Ijg II"^so 
niise ""his ^people from the dead, and that then he 
spiritualises this doctrine by translating it into the 
ideaT ’ th^T^”"‘eth principk^,Q£^,,&eIfe ato 

which we receive by sympathy with Christ’s supreme 
sacrifice, will be in us, as it was in him, the 


^ Pfleiderer’s Faulinkm, i. 20 (English translation). 
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source of a new life, which is far higher than that 
which we surrender. But this is not the whole 
for we have to remember that, for St. Paul, 
a d; ging M essiah meant a Messiah who gave 
himself up to death at the hands of his enemies, 
instead of using his superior natural powers to crusE 
them; and that this representation of the Messiah 

\ 

could have the power over him which it had, only 
because he saw in it,^j^ supreme illustration and 
type of the principle of self-sacrificing love. When, 
therefore, the vision on the road to Damascus 
convinced him that Jesus, whom he was perse- 
cuting, had risen again, this resurrection came to 
him as the divine stamp of approval upon the 
morality of self-sacrifice, the symbol of the conquer- 
ing power”^ of the principle of love. Hence, in this 
point of "view, * it would be truer to say that the 
ethical principle in St. Paul bega t the theological, 
than that the theological begat the ethmal. ItTwis* 
no doubt the we^E^a.^of *St- -Paul, as contrasted 
with his Master, that he neede d to see the spiritual 
of li fe o utward^Iy^illustrated in a~~siipef natural 
vision, ere he could believe in it as a truth of 
inw^ ex perience. And, in this point of view, 
tKosE” are ' more^Jblgssed ' who have not neejed^jo 
see such visions_in.qr^r to believe. But, ultimately, 
it was the dawning the awaking 
consciousness that a Messia h who conquered hjL. 
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outward force could never deliver the soul from its 
slavery to itself, or enable it to overcome lEe^worldT 
that gave such meaning and power to the_ vision^ 
and made with such app arent suddenness to 
revolutionise the whole life of St. Paul. This being 
the case, it was by an immediate necessity that he 
at once interpreted the visioi^which had itself pro- 
bably arisen out of a conflict between his moral 
intuitions and his rdigious l)eliefs, as a warrant to 
Jiim to reorga nise iihe latter in the_ spirit of the 
forme r ; or, in other words, as an authorisation to 
yield himself completely to the new principle of 
life, which the very thought such a Messiah 
had already awakened within him. 

It is a co nfirmation o f this view ^at ^ St . Paul 
immediately connects with the idea of a mic ififi l 
Messiah the idea of a universal Messiah, and 
That this latter idea at once awakens “"nr "Mm" 
a conviction of his own mission to preach the 
gospel to the Qentiles. At the very moment when 
he renounced the belief in a conquering king, who 
should set his own feet and the feet of his nation 
on the necks of their enemies, and substituted for 
it the fdea of a Christ who should overcome only 
by suffering and self-sacrifice, it became obvious to 
him that the same law must be applied to the in- 
terpretation of the promised rule of Israel over the 
nations. The followers of Christ, like their Master, 
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could only conquer the world by becoming its ser- 
vants; and the privilege of the tiew could, therefore, 
only mean that he was to be the greatest bene- 
factor of mankind, or the medium through which 
the divine love should flow out to them. The 
chosen people also must die to live, must renounce 
its special national claims in order to vindicate 
them ; and if, contrariwise, they attempted to assert 
them, the only eflPect would be that they should 
lose that which they seemed to have. The question, 
What advantage then hath the Jew ? ” is met 
only by the answer, ‘‘Unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.”^ “Theirs are the fathers, and of 
them as concerning Jhe flesh Christ came.” ^ In 
other words, they-^^are the greatest of the servants 
of humanity, and they can maintain their position 
only by continuing to be so. In any other sense, 
their privileges ^are gone iof ever, and if the attempt 
is made”\jO retain them, they are smitten with barren- 
ness. To St. Paul, the ‘son of a Pharisee,' whose 
whole mind had been occupied with meditation 
upon the religious privileges of the Jews,® the idea 
of a crucified Messiah, thus became at once the idea 
of a Messiah for all mankind. ®And with it im- 
mediitely arose the thought that he Tumself — ^the 
first to whom the Messiah had been revealed in 
such a light — mu^ show his faithfulness to the re- 
1 Rom. hi. 1, 2. ^ Eom. ix. 6. 
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velation by undertaking the mission to the Gentiles. 
According to the narrative of the Acts, his first 
word, even when he was trembling imder the awe 
of the supernatural vision, was: '‘Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do ? ^ And for St. Paul the 
answer was not far to seek. To the fervid soul of 
the converted persecutor the step from the new 
premises to the practical conclusion was direct and 
inevitable. “It pleased God to reveal His Son in 
me, in order that I might preach him among the 
heathen.” 2 And “without conferring with flesh and 
blood,”* St. Paul at once begins the great mission 
which carried Christianity beyond the walls of the 
synagogue within which it had hitherto been con- 
fined, and made it the religion of the world. 

At the same time, while carrying out this de- 
nationalising process, -St. Paul never ceased to be 
a 'Hebrew of the Hebrews,' whose whole habits of 
thought and expression were moulded by Jewish 
theology. *Even in contending with Judaism, therefore, 
he takes his stand upon its principles, and .uses the 
dialectical weapons of its Rabbinical schools. . And, 
while he illustrates the principle of Christianity by 
contrast with that of Judaism, he always maintains 
that 'that contrast is not absolute, ]>xxt that Christi- 
anity is the necessary goal and culmination of the 
Jewish religion, and finds its evidence in the sacred 

SGali 15,16. 


^ Acts ix. 6. 
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books of that religion itself. For him, the Law is 
a transitionary stage, which looks back to a principle 
of faith that existed before it and remains after it — 
a principle to the fuller realisation of which the 
Law was an instrument, and for which it therefore 
necessarily makes way. If, therefore, in comparison 
with the Gospel, the precepts of the Law may be 
regarded as 'weak and beggarly elements,'^ yet, in 
another point of view, they are the necessary pre- 
paration for it. The Law was a to bring 

men to Christ. If i t brought no deliverance to man 
from the slavery to his lower self, if rather it only 
awakened in him a cons ciousness of the power o f 
evijlhat Had subjected him, and weakened his 
resistance by the feelin g of th e hopeles sness of h is 
struggle with an enemy which had so deep ^hold 
on his nature7"~^y^ t his^mtense consciousnes s of an 
evil of which, as it seemed, m an could never rid 
hims elf without ceasing to be himse lf, was necessary 
to make him renounce self-seeking, even in the last 
subtle form of the effort to be his own saviour, or 
to work out a claim for himself as against the divine 
justice. It was thus necessary to p^ are him for 
the surrender of his whole soul to a poy^e^ y^McK, 
ln~"one^sen5e, “ ^as^ through which 

onl y he coidd be himself. SZ ieafee— 
v ^ich he exist ed. Hence, while for S t. Paul the 
3 Gal. iv. 9. 
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law is ‘‘holy, and just, and good,’! yet it „ slays „man 
and does not revive him; it fills him with a smse 
of weakness and a “ fearful looking for of judgment.” 
But this very despair of self is just what is needed 
for the reception of the infinite hope; and he who 
ceases to struggle for hiS' own life, finds the divine 
life streaming into him and making him its organ. 
^[§_f<ir_vs.!hom~-4he -eenseiousness- o-f— -hais ~4ihus 
lost all that divides it from the consciousness of 
God, iJas in one sense ceased to but in another 

he^"*“Eas ^ for the first time begun truly to exist. 
“Nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.”^ 

> In this way at once sets Law and 

Gospel in_direct antagonism^^ and yet ^ings them 
together as stages in the education of the religious 
consciousness br'man; of, to state the matter moriT 
exactly, he makes the Gospel embrace the Law 
as the necessary negative condition of “its 'own real? 
sation. .„Naj’, even its go^if 

is^]^WS,_onlj^jnn^r_^^ L aw — which produces a 
distinct consciomificss of sin, and so prepafenEe 
way for the negatioir"bF“ir~ahT lof* IQie^^ 

jMs point of view, is shown to form part of the 
diving ojder*^ For God “bath concluded" a^ under 
sin,”^ that they might be _pr^eyred_ to., reo^ive 
^ Gal. ii. 20. ^ Gal. iii. 22 : cf. Rom. xi. 32. 
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righteousness by the new way of faith^ On the 
one han3^"*'th¥' Jn^nsifi^^ of sin, due to __th ft 
consciousness of it awakened by the Law^ —goes 
along with an intensified feeling of weakness ^ in^ 
self and of slavery to the power of evil^; and, on 
the other hand, it is a necess ary condition or 
transition stage to that libe ration from sins, which 
js possible only to tho se who have los t themselves 
to find them^l^s agai n in GqcL^ Sin, is not s in 

one wh o j^ows _the ,diyine law he breafe; yet 
just this very consciousness, wEil^iirnone way it 
deepensThe^^^, jn another way prepares "lor its 
extinction. The rude outbreak ol passion in a 
nati\xe which has not yet awakened to its own 
possibilities is evil, but it is evil in an undeveloped 
form, because not yet dkectly set against good. 
If 4t is half devil, it is also half brute. ^ 
c annot” hate ''the highe st till we^know... it.” On 
the other hand vShen we knnw^ it^ we, .ca nnot alto » 
gether3®”^t^ 'The law of our mind’ will then 
necessarily, as St. Paul puts it, be striving against 
*the law of our members,’ and making us feel sin 
as a slavery, though it cannot give us the strength 
to emancipate ourselves. Nay, the very effort to do 
so can only intensify our feeling of inability; and, 
indeed, so far as it is an effort to establish our 
own righteousness, it may itself be regarded as a 
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continuation of the very evil from which it seeks 
to escape. In other words, in so far as it is an 
effort after virtue in which self is not renounced 
or surrendered, it is a self-contradictory endeavour 
to combine self-seeking with self-devotion. 

In this way we can understand how St. Paul 
should regard the divi ne law as in itself noth ing 
b ^ a provocation to _ sin, a means of ripening it 
to its h^e st conscious-developm ent: and yet. should 
conceive it to be ^ivinely ordered in the histo^ 
of the individual and the race^ in order to prepare 
inen” f^ the reception of that higher life whic]^ 
cofij^s" to Christ. But why is it that 

he conceives this new spirit of life to come into 
man through Christ alone? It is because, as I 
have already said, ^ he identifies the person of Christ 
with the principle which Christ had first fully 

^ _ I- '■ .. -1 - ^ 

expr essed in life and death, the principle that only 
in losing his life can man save it. Ohr^st^is to 
h im the being who revealed and realised — for he"^ 
does not distinguish between these twlT things — 
who revealed and realised the true law of man^s 
spiritual l ife^ " ‘ second man ff dm ‘“Eea^T^ 

who set the principle of self-negation in the place 
of the principle of self-seeking which appeared in 
the ' first man/ Adam, and which has ruled mankind 
ever since. CJjrislL thus makes a new beginning, 
and through him a new spirit entersjl^^lhiimnity. 
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F aith in Christ jtnd especially in his Cross is, so 
to speak, the objective count erpart the working 
of that spirit; and ide ntifica tion jith h im is the 
saSi thin g as yielding to iL Sj^Faul cannot 
co nceive that a n ything like this exi sted in the world 
b efore Christ, or that anythin g like it should exist 
in humanity aftowards, except by communication 
from^^^himiu__He is the outward reve latroii-rof -- the 
^vin e love stooping to men, through whom_ alrae 
manL^ can rise to G od. Unti l „he» najne, s uch ^ re- 
ve lation of God as there was, ccaild--43idly^ant^ 
m an by th ^3?xsioxi>^QL^.iB^ stood 

^in accessible aboVe ^and_apa.rt from him , but was not 
an immanent power within an d w ith out him that 
co uld enable him to overcome the world and 
himself. ""But now this ideal jho ^^^^itsei^ as 
jr eal mi hout. in ^the deat h and resurrection o f Chris ty; 
and it was showing itself^ as^real^j^A^ 5I2IZ" 

one in whom _ th o-^^me s pirit was„, ...£3mxpa& 
awatojoed. 

What shall we say of this creed of St. Paul ? 
I think we must recognise, in the first place, that 
it has in it a^d^ psycholo g ic al truth wjdrickis^jjne 
to the fact that it is a theory of r eligion and of the 
^ reIigiou¥^d evelopment borrowed fropi 

Sir^PauFs own ex perien ce. » No one ever painted 
with more vivid colours than&E“"? iirTEi^^ 

"of man’s nature against itseli^^^^^jnd, on the other 
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hand, the process by which it _bej3omes„_recoiicUed 
jvith itself in God. The seventh chapter of the 
E£istle to the Eomana givei, in a few expressive 
words, a picture of the war of man \vith himself 
of the higher with the lower self, such as is to 
be found in no other religious or philosophical writer 
before him. ^nd the eighth chapter presents to us 
St. Paul’s great idea, the idea of a divine principle, 
w hich a ll creation has been groaning and travailing 
to realise, which in all the history oT man -has been^ 
striving towards self-consciousness, which first clearly 
manifested itself in the death ^and resurrection of 
Christ, and which now lives and wor ks J.n alL „|jis . 
followers, but which even in them is still groaning 
and travailing after a fuller manifestation, wherein 
the natural body shall be changed into a spiritual 
body, and the order of nature shall be made in 
all points comformable to the new life of spirit. 
This chapter .indeed is perhaps the noblest expression 

that has ever been given to the idea tbat 

— - - - ^ 

salvation must result from his giving- himself up 
to a Power which is revealing itself in all that is 
within and without him, apart from which he is 
nothing, but as the organ of which he is reconciled 
^with* himself and has therefore all outward good 
things added to him. 

“ At the same time St. PauFs expression oL this 
ejsep^iaLtmtih is part][yjnamd^.bxAm 
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are c kselv conne cted with each in the^first) 

place, by the all but absolute antithesis made be - 
tween thg^ ^, w hicl^DjbensifiM^Jb^ 

^ sin and so stimulates its develppmAuJ:;_an^ 
spirit of life in Christ which, as appropriated by 
faith, delivers us at once from sin and fronTTEe 
"law that^ condemns it*. St. Paul tonsfers an abstract 
oppos^on_of Jdeas_directlj_ to life^ and so d ivides. 
t he hist ory of .man ^into Jwo halves : in one of them 
th^law of self-seeking is continually rooting itself 
more "deeply in his "soin,"" eveir "by~~mean ofTis 
^ry~'efibrfs'''tb throw' it"' o“ff"f while, in the other, the 
/.sudde^ o utflo w of good from above through the 
self-sacrifice of Christ, at once terminates the "rule 
oF evil and initiates a new life for man. Yet we 

*-~4 

cannot but feel that, even on St PauFs own 
showing, the intensification .of the conseiousnesB Ub?" 
sieL_ by tbe law is not merely a negative ^process 
which deepens sin 3 but that it is at the same time 
the growing . manifestation ^of .. Jke. ^. spirit and the 
power of good within St Paul seems to take. 

the increasing sensitiveness to evil, whic h ma kes a 
man"YeS'"flmr‘ te"" IS worst just ' when, he is on 
the~point~of isreaking-witlr evilraS'"iri£J5e£eZnEfiraUy 
a Uggpening 6f"TEe' ’^^'"ItselFT^^reas it ‘ is an 
'€TiiiSnce~6I the”nse of Jh^ hu nger o f the soul for 
righteousness, which is certain to be satisfied, because 
it is already the beginning of its own satisfaction. 
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And, therefore, in spite of what he says of our 
delighting in the law of God ” ^ after the in- 
ward man, he conceives the dawn of the new 
life as a sud de n conv ersion from evil to good, pro- 
ceed by a foreign influence which "sudd^ly "dB^" 
scends upon man from__abpve^ and„ wliich a cts upo n^ 
Mm independently of any active effort of his own. 
Thus he prepares the way for those "Augiisfihiana^ 
Calvinistic doctrines, which practically involve the 
Idea that man is the inert victim of external influence, 
and that, "Slice the^Eall at least, he has become the 
pkything of an evil po^r which can only be driven^ 
out of him by the equally external influence of the 
Divine Spirit — ^doctrines ,whiclL_set religion in diredr 
antagonism to morality and the grace of God to the 
"'activity of man. Such a view is not St Paul’s, 
but it might be logically derived from certain of 
his utterances as to the opposition of grace ^d 
works, if we left out of account the idea so vividly 
'Expressed ifi the JEpistla^to the Romans — the idea of 

Divine Spirit immanent in nature and man, a 
'spirit that from the beginning to the end is groaning 
and travailing for the complete 'revelation of the 
sons of God,’ ix. for the complete realisation of the 
divine sonship of humanity. 

Jn the second place, and connected with this, 
is the fact that in St^.JPaul’s. teaching there begms 

^Bom. vii, 22. 
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a kind of separation of Christ from humanity _and 
a kind of^^^entification of him with Gqd^ which 
is practically a return to the J ewish oppo^tion 
of God and man, and a denial of the distinctive 
title which Christ gave himself as the ~Son^ xdf 
Man. St. Paul, indeed, as we have seen, spe^s 
of Christ as the “^cond man from heaven,'" and 
he insists upon his having come 'in the likeness 
of sinful flesh ' ; ^ but he regards Christ's life in 
the flesh as an episode between a life in ^ glory 
before his birth and a life in glory after his death, 
and thus takes him out of all the ordinary con- 
ditions jof ^humanity.-- In this way he seems to deny 
that union between the human, and -the divine, vehich 
was the essential lesson of the gospel of Jesus; jand 
he'" gives occasion to all those theological puzzles 
about" the unity of two natures in one person, in 
which the later theology, of the church involved 
ijfefilf. For, as we have attempted to show, the 
essential basis of Christianity in human nature, the 
anima 'natumliter Christiana, lies^in. this, thaLthe. 
consciousness of God is logically prion, lev J^nd_pre- 
supposed in the -Consciousness of self - and-, of .the^ 
world,; and that therefore man cannot be true to 
himself, cannot know what he really is, or realise 
ifhe^ good he is capable of attaining, except in so 
f^Tai he "sees himself in Gpd/^\ 

^Eora. vixi. 3. 
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as the servant and organ of a divine purpose. But 
this idea is partly lost, whenever simple humanity is^ 
divorced from the divine, or regarded as capable 
only of ^ indirect union theresdth. In St. Paul thi^ 
consequence is not apparent, partly because he Jived 
in” the first fervour of Christian life, in which dis- 
tinctions of abstract thought could not produce their* 
Jfull dividing effect ; ^but still more because Christ is 
for him so completely identified with the prin ciple 
manifested in and by Christ.^ Thus, refusing to know 
"Christ after the_^ flesh,' ^ St. Paul saves himself froni^ 
the"^ifflculty of conceiving him as one man among 
others ; or he thinly of him as h aving left behind 
in the grave all such limitations, and so become 
identified with a Divine Spirit which is also the 
spirit* of humanity. And we may fairly say that the 
gain of this view, in the emancipation of Christianitj;^ 
from its Jewish limitation^ for the time more than 
counterbaiancec^the^lpss of the imme diate realisatio n 
or“Christ's humanity, which accompa nied it. - Wi thout 
such^aTgeneralising and idealising process, , the* great 
misSon to the heathen would not have been possible. 
Yet it was well that there were others^ the original 
disciples, who caiild.not, like St. Paul, forget " Christ 
afte^ the, Jiesh though their Jewish prejudices no 
doubt kept them from being the instruments of the 
gr^ ex ^ns ioSTb?" thF„CE^ " the lirnSrof 

^2 Cor. V. 16. 
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the chosen^ people, and they were therefore thrown 
into the background by that expansi^ a fejw 
generations those who thus clung to the tradition 
of the first disciples seemed to the rest' bf “the 
church a heretical sect. But, while we must recog- 
"nTse that this was inevitable, we have always to 
remember that we are under a debt to this narrow 
Jewish church, wliich is greater even than ouf “^bt 
Tb'St. Paul. Por it did not pass away till it had 
g athere d together those records of the, ear ^Slj^ life 
of Jesus ' according to the flesh,’ in the absence 
of which even the teaching of St. Paul -woH-ld-Jiave 
become little better than am abstract, dogma, with- 
out power to purify the souls of men by pity and 
terror, or to draw them out of themselves in a 
passion of self-sacrificing love. 



LECTUEE NINTH. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN AND THE IDEA OF A DIVINE 
HUMANITY. 

Relation of St Paul’s Theology to the Representation oj the 
Life of Jesus in the Gospel of St John — The Idealising 
Process that follows Death — That it is not neeesscmly a 
fictitious Process of Imagination — The GrovAng Pov'ers of Man 
as best repealed in their Results beyond the Life of the Indicidml 
— That Christianity gives the Highest Example and Explains 
the Rationale of this Process — Sense in which Jtsus xas Unique 
— Eis Separation from Humanity due to Jewtbh Ideas — How 
far this appears inAhe Hew Testament — The Desire for a 
Miraculous Break in the Connexion of Experience in order to 
prove that the Ultimate Reality of Things u Spiritual — That 
Jesus did not rely on such an Argument, 

In the last lecture, we considered the way in which 
St. Paul a;^ once _generalked_ and Jdealised the Mth 
of Christ, liberating it from the Judaic conditions 
orig in, and^at the same time lifting it into 
the region of theology. Eor him the whole life of 
Chnst became summed up in his death, and the 
story of his humanity was changed into the history 
of a divinely commissioned Messiah, who had^ jOr 
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nounced the glories of his prenatal existence with 
God ^ that_ h^ might endure all the ^ pai ns a nd 
sorrows of_man, and, by bearing the utmost force of 
evil v\dxich man can suffer or i nflict, migh t emanci- 
pate man from it. For the resurrection of Christ, as 
St. Paul believed, had shown that the way of self- 
abnegation, and not the way of self-assertion, was 
the divinely-appointed way to glory and immortality. 
It had been made manifest in this transcendent 
example that he w^^mp^s^jj^ mseff of . alL selfish 
ambition, Jiecoin^ filled_jwl%_the p^owe r of a div ine 
'life; "tfiat he wh*^gives up all, finds all again in 
God. Thus, as St. Paul maintained, through Christ’s 
death a new principle has been introduced into 
humanity, — a principle which, in every one who 
has faith in Christ, will produce the same fruits 
as in him. We, indeed, cannot, like Christ, re- 
nounce heaven for earth, that we may save man- 
kind ; but , none the less is it possible for us, 
through the new spiritual force that has come into 
man’s life, to make the ' grand renunciation ’ of 
ourselves, and so to “fill up that which is behind 
in the afflictions of Christ ” ^ to complete the salva- 
tion of men. And, when we do so, we feel within 
us the “earnest of the spirit,” the sustaining and 
inspiring power of the same principle of life, which 
in him vanquished all the hate of man and rose 


iCol. i. 24. 
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victorious over death itself, and we cannot but 
believe that in us it will produce the same effects 
in life and in death. 

In this way we see that St. Paul combined two 
t hing s which at first might seem<eAirreconci]aMe. 
On the one hand, he generalised the lesson of the 
life and death of J esus. He extracted from it a 4uii- 
’vemal ^p roncrple ^ which was not confined to Jesus 
Christ, , but timighjt;_jLnd— new- ergma- -in- everjL^ hujnan 
Or, to put it in another way, he recognised 
that in Christ was revealed the essential law of 
man’s moraL life, as drawing all its strength out 
of surrender to the divine Spirit, which is present 
in all men, in so far as in them the consciousness 
of self is bound up with the consciousness of God. 

.Yet, at tire same time, by h^s identification 

Jesu s as an individual with this principle, he pre- 
vented i t from shrm king,_intQ an abstract dogma, 
and gave Jo it the living p ower of an ^imaire of 
perception or i ma gination. 

'And what S t.._,Eaul thus initiated, was still inore^ 
Ml v w orke d ou t in the „Gospel of St. John, m 
which the highest view of^Je^s, as not only the 
Messiah but the ' Log os of God/ is brought into 
diiect^cqmbination with the story of his earthly life ; 
and, in which, on the other hand, the details of 
that l ife are cQnsistentIy .^4icBsented as. tlii~~ mani- 
festation of the divine meaning of his personality. 
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St. John, or the writer of the Gospel attributed 
to St. John, thus gpmpleted that synthesis of the 
universal and the individual, to which Christianity 
owes so much of its power over the hearts of 
m^. And when the same writer^ speaks of that 
which ''was from the beginning, which we have 
seen *with our eyes, and our hands have handled, 
of the Word of life,'* he is uniting, with a clear 
consciousness of their startling contrast and antagon- 
ism, the utmost universality of the Christian idea — 
as a principle which embraces all the existence of 
man and of the universe — with the immediate per- 
sonality of an individual who is represented as 
living and acting under the ordinary conditions of 
human life. » He was thus bringing ^to^ejher^^jbhe 
jtwo poles between which the spirit of man moveSr- 
as it is conscious of itself in its finitude in relation 
to the divine, and, therefore, conscious at the same 
time that the divine can be revealed in '"it. 

What has now been said may be otherwise ex- 
pressed thus: It is a law of human history that 
principles and tendencies '’which are really universal, 
should at firsT make their appepance in an- indi- 
yi dual form, a_s_ if bound up with _.the.„passing'''^^^ 
^nce of a particular nation or even of a single man. 

1 If it is the same writer who wrote the First Epistle of 
St. John. In any case there can be no doubt that the Gospel 
and the Epistle are written in the same spirit. 
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The general idea needs, so to speak, to be em- 
bodied or incarnated, to be ' made flesh and to 
'Swell among men' in all the fulness of realisation 
in a finite individuality, ^before it can be known 
and appreciated in its universal m eaning . And it 
"Ts"''6hly lifter^” such individual presentation^h^*^ pro- 
duced its effect that reflexion is able to detach the^ 
idea from accidents of time and place and circum- 
stance, and present it as a* general principle^ Even 
ill the case of philosophy itself — ^which, as it belongs 
to'liEe reflectlye stage of consciousness, might seem 
independent of the personality of its teachers — the 
same law still partially holds good , for the greatest 
of all philosophical movements" is associated with 
tHe^Kfe' and death of Socrates, the first represen ta- 
-"tive of the subjective principle of thought. Now, 
In this movement from the individual to the uni- 
versal the gi:^t danger is that the idea should 
lose in intensity what it gains in geueralitj"; that, 
as it frees itself from local and temporal condi- 
tions,. it should at the same time be jieprive d of 
that direct force of appeal to the souls of men 
which springs from its identification with an indi-^ 
vidual who is its organ and living emhodimenh 
It ^is, therefore, of the hjghe st i mp ortance that, in 
spite of the generalising process which necessarily 
be^ns so soon as the individual is removed and 
retfSoii is at work upon his memory, Jim. living 
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impression of the person should as much as possible 
be retained, and-^kept in union with th^ principle 
he has represented. Hence 

‘‘Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 

Wliere truth in closest words shall fail, 

When truth embodied in a tale, 

Shall enter in at lowly doors.” ^ 

Thus, while the individual influence is very limited 
in its operation, and the bare universal is like a 
disembodied soul ^that has lost the power of action 
in the finite world, the individual who is regarded 
as the organ of a universal principle, the universal 
principle (which has incarnated itself for perception 
or imagination in an individual Me, }take hold upon 
inair'‘“by both sides of his nature; and work with 
irresistible transforming '4orce upon all his thought 
and^lifa jTow, it may fairly be said that St. PauFs 
Epistles and St. John’s GospeLhaye together discharged 
this office for Christendom in ^ ^lation to the life 
o^ Jesus Christ: ^the former freeing Jbhe idea of the 
crucified Messiah from the limitations of the Jewish 
environment in which it is presented by the Synoptic 
narrative," and the latter reinstating the ideal image 
of Christ thus reached, not indeed in all the special 
Jewish relations of Its first expression, but at least 
in the general^ cor^tious of an actual human life. 
"With St. Paul, Jesus has become ideal without -ceas- 
^ In Menioriam^ xxxvi. 
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ing to be real, because, just in the same measure 
as he is lost as an image without, as a 'Christ 
after the flesh,’ he is restored as a ' quickening 
spirit’ in the hearts of his followers/ With St. 
John, the outward image of Christ after the flesh, 
is revived §gain, though only as 'Word made flesh,’ 
the individualised manifestation of God in a humanity 
which is perfectly conformed to that which it has 
to* express. ^ * 

iSTow this process of idealising the reaj, and 
again of realising the ideal, which we have thus iust 
described, is not isolated, o^^iexampled m other 
spheres of human thought and life. If the spirit 
of Christ could not come to men till Christ after* 
the flesh had departed, the same may be said~4u 
a measure of every human embodiment of excellence 
The same psychological law renews its action in every 
great experience of loss or bereavement. 

‘‘ ’Tis only as they spring to heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you . they sit all day 
Beside you, and he down at night by you, 

Who care not for their presence — muse or sleep — 

And all at once they leave you, and you know tliem.'’- 

Iii this sense it may be said that men never have 
full spiritual or ideal possession except of that 

^ Cf. Green’s vol. lii. p 168 where this idea ns 

developed with great force and dearness 
- Browning s Paracel$UK% Part Fifth, 
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which has ceased to be empirically present to their 
senses. They cannot discern the ' word of life ' 
in that which ‘their eyes see and their hands are' 
actually ‘ handling/ They need the real to be 
removed to some distance, ere they can fully appr^- 
l-gnd the ideal that is behindjt. This does jiot 
mean*, however, that they do not really discern but 
only imagine it. It is not that regretful memory 
exaggerates the virtues of the friend, who^ no lon ge r 
is there to refute our idealism with the limitations 
nf^ortaiity. It is that the conditions of life half^ 
conceal from us .that „ which they ^half-revjeal, and 
that the immediate perception of all the details of 
the moment obscures the meaning of the whole. AnH 
thus it is often deatli-. which first gives f he right 1 
facus, from which alone each part can be seen 
in its proper proportion and relation to the others. 

“ When he shall hear she died upon his words, 

The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination, 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparelled in more precious habit^ 

More moving-delicate and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul 
Than when she lived indeed.” 

-It is only a grander illustration of the same law 
which we have in the great poem of the Middle 
Ages, the Divina Commcdia, with its all hut deifica- 
tion of the object of Dante’s youtliful love. By 
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the long brooding gaze of the poet's imagination 
the purity and simplicity of maidenhood, with its 
single-minded instinct for what is lovely and pure 
— all that Dante had loved in Beatrice — were 
gradually transformed into a symbol, and even an 
embodiment of the divine light that guides man 
through the confusions of life; and all the faults 
and weakness of mortality were lost in the vision 
of the '' eternal womanly" which is ever ''drawing 
us upward."^ And this example suggests another 
thought, viz., that the quatoie^ which we revere 
in men ^re growing powers, _ which have their 
value in their proimse^ and can only be Mly 
understood by one who sees in them the future- 
^ which they point They are undeveloped geriaa 
in which^ a finite form hides an infinite poten- 
tiality. And though, as life goes on, such hints may 
acquire more definiteness, yet the veil of human 
in^viduality is generally too dark" to let us discover 
in what ways and in what measure the individual 
has become and is becoming one with his ideal. The 
i mpe rfections of growth, and the limits of finite 
persoi^lity keep, so to speak, the human separated 
from the divine, till the idealis ing touch of i jeathi 
r emo ves the division between them, and enables us 
to see in t he man, our_ Tellow^ a new organ of the 

^ Das eivig WeibUcke 
Zieht uas liman, 

p 


von TT. 
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universal spirit of ^‘Qodness. This revelation of the 
divine in the human is perhaps the highest use of 
sorrow, as it is the one thing which has plucked from 
many human hearts its bitterest sting. Hence it is 
no irreverence, still less is it any mere poetic ex- 
aggeration, copying the irrationality of human passion, 
which leads Tennyson to find his final consolation for 
the loss of his friend in all but dissolving his in- ' 
dividuality in the divine. Though ' mixed with God 
and nature,' he declares, ‘I seem to love thee more 
and more.’ 

“ Strange fnend, past, present, and to be ; 

Loved deepher, darklier understood ; 

Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee.” ^ 

Still more definitely is this felt in the case of a 
great original individuality who does not, so to 
speak, give us merely a casual glimpse of the 
divine through a life generally lived on the ordin- 
ary^ levels of mortality; „biit who, by the devotion 
<if_his whole existercce to__the^ realisation of the one 
idea that possesses him, initiates a new type of 
human character, and creates a new ideal of human 
excellency, ^ Such men as Buddha, Socrates, and 
Luther, whose manhood and age are the fulfilmentv 
of an idea conceived in youth, and who treat their 
whole life, and even it may be their death, as the 
^ In Memoriam^ cxxix. 
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clay in which the moral work of art is realised, 
can be seen truly only when faithfulness unto death 
has given as it were the last touch to their work. 
In such a consistent course of life what strikes us 
most is not this or that ray of excellence, nor even 
the^ completed course of progress, but rather th^e 
path of life which is traversed is to us as the path^ 
of a star to the astronomer, which enables him 
to prophesy its future '"course. Such men seem still to 
grow beyond the end which hides them from our eyes. 
Jhe idea which, while they lived, was painfully seen 
through the personality it animated, now seems after 
their death to be freed from all obstacles and to go on 
developing, ^ parrying their personality with it. Thus 
the great man in his ^lifetime sta,nds before his con- 
temporaries as an external image of excellence, whicli 
m^^ indeed, awaken a new spirit in those who are 
able even partially to appreciate it ; but, jyhen the 
outward presence is removed, the awakened spirit 
reproduces the inmost reality of the fact in an 
jd^ealised vision which is truer than anything seen 
with the ey es of sgns^ For. then, air the results 
that have sprung out of the living energy of tha 
man,’ furnish us with new traits which enable us to 
realise more clearly what he was ; and this ne^v 
idealised^ ilP9,ge in turn reacts in further develop- 
ments of the same spiritual energy which originally 
produced it. 
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It is only the greatest of all instances 9 f thi^ law 
of ^development. ^whicli we see in the early history of 
Christianity. And it is this which explains at once 
the intensity of the religions life which Christ galled 
forthg an^l the rapid expansion of the Christian^ com- 
ninnity, so long as the strength of its first impulse 
was maintained In the narrative which is at the 
basis of the Synoptic Gospels, in the idealisii^ 

movement of St. Paul’s Epistles, and, finally, in the 

effort of St. John to bring back the highest ^snlt 
of this process into connexion with the remembered 
facts of Christ’s life, we see the expanding power 
of the idea of Christ: we see it o]it 

of his personality, and again as .it reacts on tlm 

memory of the life from which it proceeds, at once 
deepening and widening the interi3retation oU[t^ and 
thus, so far as may be, raising the human in it into 
closer union with the divine. And if in this process 
the accurate lineanients of fas?t are in _some..degre.O lost 
or . changed, yet in the mam jind with one important 
r-eservation, it is to be recognised that the change is 
onlj a sacrifice of .the letter to 4he»^ spirit..... Eor the 
result is a iiiore perfect combination of the real and 
the ideal, or, if the words are preferred, of the human 
and the divine, than ever has been reached in any 
other writings The tw^ terms, are, indeed, stretched 
to tlm utmost point of ^ their ^mtagonism, and are 
shown in their utmost tension against eacjp othei:.; lyit. 
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the religious imagination, the intuition of faith,Js still 
able to hold them together, and, by doing'.so, it gains 
a kind of power which is possible only in such a 
union of opposite poles of the consciousness of 
humanity. 

Thus the way in which, in the thought ^of the 
disciples, the ordinary limitations of finitude and 
humanity — of that in the finite world and in man 
which separates them from God — gradually drop away 
from the image of Christ, has in it something wliich^ 
though unexampled in degree, yet agrees in kind with 
the ordinary process by which the ideal reveals itself 
in and through the real , or, to put it more accurately 
with the process by which the ideal reveals itself qSy 
the reality which is hid beneath the immediate app^’- 
ance of things. It may even be said that Christianity ^ 
is distinguished from all other religions by the fact 
that it supplies the rationale and the justification of 
this“ p^focess. »TFof Its fundamental lesson that man' 
must ‘ die to live,’ involves as a consequence that it is 
just through the last sacrifice of life itself that the^ 
divine principle of life in humanity reveals itself most 
clearly. ’ In such Qomplet e , . devotion of himself, man 
^becomes, what it is his innate vocation to be, 
the organ and manifestation of God. From this 
principle it _ necessarily follows that the idealising 
process which death sets on foot, and by which 
"tile individual is lifted out of the limitations of 
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mortality. ^ no mere visionajy or x^oetic exaggera- 
tion, ^ but only a recognition of the inmost triiUi 
of thingSj. If life and death are the x3rocess whereby 
the image of God is realised in man, then theie is 
no illusion in the correlative process by which, 
in the_^ thought of those that come after, the his- 
tory of a man is regarded as a stage ' in the 
imnifestat'ioh" of God. And, if it was the founder 
Of^Eristianity who first realised in its mean-'-'' 
ing the truth which we philosophically express by 
saying that the consciousness of God is presupposed 
and implied in the consciousness of the world, and 
even more directly in the consciousness of self — and 
that therefore a self-conscious being cannot know what 
he really is, or realise his good except in utter self- 
surrender to God — then there is a supreme reason why 
all generations of men should call him divine,|not, 
indeed, as isolated from others, but as the “ first-born 
of many brethren.” «By him, as by no other individual 
before, the pure idea of a divine _ humanity was appre- ' 
hended and"” made into the great ^principle of life; and, 
consequently, in so far as that idea cmi be regarded as 
revised in an individual — and it was a. necessityjof 
feeling and imagination that it should be regarded as 
so , realised — ’in_no other could it find so„„j)ure ^n^ 
embodiment.^ _Nay, we may add that, so long as it 
was regarded as embodied in him only in the same 
sense in which it flowed out from him to others, so 
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long the primacy attributed to Christ could not 
obscure the truth. It only furnished it witl^ a 
typical expression, whereby the movement of the 
T’eelings and the imagination were kept in harmony 
with that of the intelligence. 

Now this seems to be the ruling idea of ttie 
l7th chapter of St. John's Gospel, in which Jibe 
principle of Christian mysticism receives its highest 
e^^xession. The same divine life which manifests 
itself in Christ, it is there declared, is” also com- 
mujiicatecl by_ him to all his followers. “ Holy 
Father, keep through Thine own name those that 
Thou hast given me, that they may be one as we 
are. . . . Neither pray I for these alone, but 

for them also that shall believe through their word, 
that they may all be one, as Thou Father art in 
me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
us." - Ch_rist i^ thus procl aimed to_ be ,the_ unique 
revelation of God, but only as the first-born of 
niany brethren, the greatest of all the servants of 
humanity, the most_ perfect orgam of that„ d,ivine, 
Jjfg for which man was made, Jn __as m uch as he was 
made in the ima^^pf^G^d. In fact, it was through 
Jesus* Christ that that capacity of men to become 
sons of God, which^ \vas.„jri ^hummity from the first, 
was actualised . „or clearly -revealed ; and that, jiot 
merely in some casual voice of exalted religious 
feeling, or in the abstract conceptions of philosophy, 
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but as the ruling principle of a life lived under 
ordinary human conditions, and, above all, in the 
death which was its culmination, the death of the 
cross to which Jesus was '' lifted up that he might 
draw all men to him ” i For the croas, combining jjs 
it_did the loftiest and the lowest things of human 
existence, the deepest outward shame -and the mani- 
festation of tlm high est energy of spiritual life t€K, 
which the soul of man can rise, was the appropriate, 
and, we might even say, ^ symbol of a 

religion which, in breakin g down ah. the walls of 
“divi^n between man amd man,'^^class and class, 
nation and nation, at the same time ajvok e man^in 
all Jhe weakness of his. finitude, to a consciojasness 
of unity with Gi)d. 

Sush. an interpretation of -the doctrine- of the 
divine humanity of Jesus Christ may seem to mnny 
to take away that which is the necessary su pport 
of ^hei^faith. But I believe that, when fully .con::, 
sidered and und^stood, it will be found to contain 
d^%eje]e_men vi tal Christ ianity, all the elements 
in itythalLjl g>'^Q reaU y given support t(^..,t^ .^ligious 
life^of man in^ the^ past. * For the power of Chrjs- 
tiajityi J^as al!wa'j^s.^}mxL. in its^Jbringing^Qhiist, at 
once, and ^in vi rtue of the^same moral and spiritual 
characteris tics, into unity with Gpd and wiiffiZman ; 
and the t heologic al doctri ne of twn jiatures in Ch rist 
^ John xii. 32. 
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which are the source of separate and even opposed 
tributes, has never found an echo in the voice of 
immediate religious experience. Bead aU the books 
of Qhg^lian^ovQtimi^ from the earliest to the latest, 
and you will find that wha t they dwell ^ up on, when 
they are not merely repeating the words of the 
creeds but speaking in the language of religious 
experience, as that Clirist is divine just hecquse^he^ 
is the most human of men, the man in whom th^ 
universal spirit of humanity has found its fullest 
expression; and that, on the other hand, he is the 
ideal or typical man, the Son of Man who reveals 
what is in humanity, just Jjccausc he is the purest 
revelation of God in man. The divisions of theo-_ 
logical logic, the dognmtic ^ decrees of councils^^as 
to the nature of Christ, wluch_settiie human and 
thendrme^TirnEnr'm*^^ to each other, or 

only exterSniy'” unite 'Tlmi ^'Tiave never q^uite corre- 
sponded with the devotional language of the saints, 
i;^6r^fili“”'trije Im^ in~'which tliere^ is the purest 
ut^rance of the religious life. And even the history 
of dogma itself shows a continual reaction of that 
life against the distinctions of theology, and an 
ever-renewed effort to overcome them by new re- 
finements and distinctions. In truth, the attempts 
of theology to raise Christ above the conditions of 
human life, and to give him a metaphysical or 
physical greatness of another kind, really end in 
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lowering him and depriving him of his true position 
in the religious life of man. For they obscure the 
one point in which he really is unique, as being 
the first to break through the Jewish division be- 
tween the divine and the human, yet without falling 
into the gulf of an abstract pantheism, or losing 
any of that moral idealism in which the purifying 
power of monotheism lay. 

ITow Ohnstjaniiy, as i t arose out of^ Judaism, had, 
so to speak, to pay tribute to Judaism. It had 
to express itself in the forms of the religion of 
Israel, and it could not avoid being to some extent 
i nfluenced by those form s. Judaism , however, was 
specially distinguished by the way in which^ it sepa- 
rated God from the world and from all the creatures 
He has made, even from man ; and, as a consequence 
of this, by the catastrophic or apocalyptic view 
w hic h it took of the divine dealings with humanity. 
And this view^was, as we saw, specially predominant 
at the time of Christ. In such a time the mind 
of the Jew could scarcely receive the idea of a 
moral regeneration of man’s life, except as the 
accompaniment, or even the effect, of a sudden 
di\dne interference with the course of nature, by a 
Messiah who was exempted from all its laws. How, 
I have already spoken of the way in which Jesus 
ran counter to the ordinary Messianic idea in almost 
all its characteristics, and I have pointed out that 
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liis fate was the natural result of his doing so. 
But there is one j)oint which has specially to be 
recalled here,i viz. that, while J esus alto gether rejects^ 
the demand of the Jews for an outward Messianic 
miracle, and maintains that the true victory of good 
must be that in which the natural is the effect and 
not the cause of the spiritual triumph, he also, as 
a necessary consequence of this , speaks of the pro cess 
whereby such victory is to be attained as one not 
9^ < ^^^^s^^Qphic chang e, but of continuous growth. 
Hence it is not too much to say that in some of 
his words the idea that true progress is possible^ 
only by develppment,_„k ^more ^ clearly expressed 
than it ever w^as by any one down to the present 
5 century, when it has become the key-note of aji 
jpe cula tiqii. But in this, as in all his views of 
his own Messiahship, C hrist was working against 
the whole prepossessions of his age and nation. 
His image^ is therefore se en by _us through an 
atmosphere made obscure ^y ideas just t he reverse 
of his o vsn. And, just as he whp refused to the 
Pharisees a sign from heaven was in a short time 
surrounded by an atmosj)here of signs and wonders 
so he who compared the dev^elopment of the king- 
dom of heaven ^tb the. slovr jor owfln^jQf^the ^eed^.by . 
a sBent. unnoticeable process-, “ first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear,*' w as soqi\ 
^See above, p. 168 
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represented as having prophesied an immediate^ 
* restitution of all things/ a miraculous revolution 
wMch, without any process of growth whatever, 
should, in a few years at the most, make Christianity 
triimiphant over the earth. Even S t. Paul, who 
of all the immediate followers of Christ entered^ 
most fully into the spiritual meaning of Christianity, 
ilid -Hot dissociate it from such a belief, He sough t, 
indeed, to free his cre^jfrom the external scaffold- 
ing of miracle which belonged to his original Jewish 
conceptions of Messianic agency; yet he admitted^ 
one transcendent miracle as the basis of his faith, 
and he expected another transcendent miracle to out 
short the process — which must be slow and gradual, ^ if 
it was to be really a spiritual process of develop- 
ment — and to bring in the final harvest of good 
within the space of a few years, and even within 
'own lifetime. And, while he taugEp^in^he 
most powerful way the lesson of the lesson 

that self-sacrifice is ;&e_ onlx way_to_selJtxc^^^^ 
he yet partly weakened its^^effect as the simple| 
exposition of the moral nature of man and the mode 
of his development, by making the sacrifice of Jesus 
essentially different from that which is the ordinary 
trial of humanity. 

The trut hs scj^ms ^ ^ ^ be^i^b alK. that* trmsfonnation 
of religion wSiStF' J esiis had in ^view. and by w hich 
the spiritual w^s_ put above 
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and recognised as its source and principle, was only 
imperfectly carried out even in the mind of his 
noblest disciples. The confusion that substi- 
t uted for the ^pjr itua l a supe rnatural worid — whicli 

and sensible charact eristics of the same kind t hough 
Hig her irTde gree — wa^by no means entirely dissipated. 
At least, if this confusion could no longer be dire^j 
made, still the spiritual was made to rest on, and 
derive its evidence from the supernatural. Thus 
i^racles„ signs and wonders, were mingled with the 
proof of a Gosp d w hose highest virtue lay just^ in 
this, that it turned men’s eyes away from such 
outward breaches of nature’s laws to the thought 
that in the ordinary course of things ithere is a 
divine principle realising itself, for him who looks 
^eper than the surface. And, on the other hand, 
the ide alising pr ocess by which the deeper meaning 
of the life of Jesus as the manifestation of that 


principle was discovered, was neutralised in some 
measure by the tendency to make an absolute 
division between him and other men — a tendency 
much f avoure d by the Hin^ering^ , influence ^ of_ Qie 
Jewish conceptionu of the opposition between God and 
all the creatures He has made. No doubt, in the 
earliest^ears.„of„Chnsfe^ this Je:wish monotheisiic 
was co unteracte d i n it s_efife(^s by the living 
consciousness of unimi through 
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him with God, as not only his Father bnt the Father 
of air men. But, in the following "“age, '"it gained 
greater predominance ; and the confii^ 
between it and the idea of the union of divine 
and human — an idea which could not but make jts 
way wherever the record of the deeds and words of 
Christ was carried — led to ever-renewed controversy, 
which was rather silenced than satisfied 1^ the 
dogmatic decisions of^ the councils of the church. 
For these decisions were nothing but ^ continually 
renewed compromises between opposite elements -of 
the orthodox faith, which could neither be neglected^ 
nor reconcilj^d. 

We may put it thus. It is the na ture of the 
imag inatio n to represent the spiritoial as an en- 
larged natural world, a natural world with sonm 
of its limitations taken away. This is ineyifcaile 
and"“liecessary ; for in no other way can imagina - 
tjon realise^ ideas than by givin g to them the forips 
of J:he sensible, while ^yet emancipating ^them fmm 
some of the consequences which these forms carry 
with them. jSTor does t his nece ssity _disappea 2 :--when, 
as in the Jewish religion, the ^spiritual ^pr^ diyine 
is_abruptly-^ppes6d--tQ„. tha.maturalt* <^3aly, in this 
case, the natural symb ol will be still farther 
ema ncipntpfi from t h e ro n dit iQa6-- « )f -natu re, and its 
C2ntrssL-:wit^ the obje cts subject ed to these con- 
dit ions wiU„ Jbe_,_3till. more^ atrongly ^ emphasised. „ 
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Miracle as such, as the triumph over nature, will 
thus become the sign of spiritual power, and Jfaith 
VQ^l rise to the latter only_ on stepping-stones of 
the former. This was the attitu de of the Jews 
who demanded of Christ signs and wonders, thaF 
they might believe in ^him. For them the Jhigher 
reve lation of love and forg ivenes s cpuld^ be received, 
only if it was mediated by the exhibition of super- 
human powers Now, the early Chuiph had so 
far risen above this that it regarded the wonder 
merely as a sign, and had learned to count that 
the high est kind of belief that did not need anj 
sign. ''Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.” And yet^ the early Christians, 
like many in a later time, felt that bare faith in 
the spiritual was too much to them, a thmg lUk 
certain and snb]‘ectiv_a. The spiritual truth seemed 
a thing which they could hardly trust without 
some e xternal warra nts some objective suppo rt or 
verification. Their faith called for some visible 
guarantee, some breaking of the divine through the 
clouds of heaven, some reversal, were it but for 
once^ and in one individual case, of the common order 

^ Of. Browning’s Parleyings with Certain People — Bernard de 
Mandeville, p. 119. 

“ ‘ No sign ’ — groaned he — 

^ No stirring of Crod’s finger to denote 
He wills that right should have supremacy 
On earth, noc wrong I How helpful could we quote 
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of nature, which should delrra them fr(M the i^a 
that that o rder is the ultimate reality of life, and 
that there is^^mothing beneath or beyond i t. A 
sign from heaven seemed to them necessary, ere they 
could be convinced that the inmost meaning of the 
natural course of things is spiritual, or that God 
is actually present in His world. Above all, the 
apostles must be able to declare that they had 
seen with their eyes the vision of the risen Jesus, 
ere it could be believed that the spirit which was 
in him was stronger than death and the grave. 

Even fo:^,StJaul himself who, as I have said, 
had more than any ofl igr pe netrated to the sp iritual 
meaning of ^Chiistia^y, the evide nce of the Chris- 
tian law of life through death, and the possibility 
of obeying it, r ested on the believed fact of the 
resurrection of ^rist, and esp^iall)r~bn"”the Vision 
Q ^he living jChrist which had been given to him- 
self. I do not think that for us it need rest 

on that basis. Whatever was the truth of these 
visions — and it is i mpossible for us to apply to 

But one poor instance when He interposed 
Promptly and surely and beyond mistake 
Bet^yeen oppression and its victim, closed 
Accounts with sin for once, and bade us wake 
From our long dream that justice bears no swoi'd, 

Or else forgets whereto its sharpness serves.’ ” 

In a similar spirit Carlyle is said to have complained that ^ God 
does nothing.’ 
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them any of the tests of feet — ^it is not on sucL a 
lounHation that we can base pur. faith JJL tjhe 
Christian law ^f life and the Christian hope in 
death. In this respect we can appeal from St, 
Paul to Christ himsplf, who declares that those 
who do not believe when they “have Moses and 
the Prophets'’; in other words, those who do not 
believe when they have the immediate evidence 
of the ethical and religious life of humanity, 
would not even “be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead."^ ^ The spirit ual life is, or ou ght to b e, 

its ovyn_ evidence ; and every secondary suppo rt 

that can be given to it, even if it were the 
visions of a St. Peter or a St. Paul, must prove 
treacherous*. When Christ refutes the Sadducees, 
who refused to believe in a resurrection or a future 
life for man, it is not by an appeal to the 
miraculous, but by the declaration that the beli ef 
in a futu re l ife for rnan is involved in our con- 
sciousness of the existence . of _God. “ As touching 
the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read 
what was spoken to you by God, saying: I am 
the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living ” ; “ for," as Luke adds, “ all 
live unto Him." ^ This is the o nly properly re- 

^Luke xvi. 31. 

2 Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Mark xii. 26, 27 ; Luke xx. 36-38. 

VOL. II. Q 
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ligiotis proof of immortality. 4iL indeed, 

have at times a desire to be directly convinced 
of the reality of another li£e7"“ahd.''6f““^a world in 
which those who are gone prolong their existence. 
And we naturally think that if 'one rose from the 
dead/ or if, in any other way, we could esta bjislL 
fiommunica tion ^wif Irs.jMt ^oiid or bring it into 
empirical conneSon withT this, we should find it 
easier to believe in the existence of a divine 

view to the" 

realisation-.-,-.Q£_the^-highest good. »The ^.j^est answer 
to such a demand, however, is tha^su'ch a belief 
would not be a rel igious belief^ would iiot properly 
speaking be a jDelief in God at all. -The religious 
man believes^^in a future E le^ for himself and 
mankind, because he believ es in ^ d ; he does 

ngt ^lieye ^ im God^ b ecaus ^e he bejL ^es a 

future lif e or another world. The only religious 
proof of a futu re^iife is, in short, that " God-4s~ 
not the God of the dead but of th e living ''; as I 
understand it, the evid ence for any destin y of man 
higher than that of other beings is tha t _which 
springs out of the divine principle alrea^^^m^ni- 
festeTin his life^ere, and, we might even say, out 
'or “the fact that he possesses a consciousness^, of 
^d. _ For in these words, as has been well said, 
" Christ- does not proclaim resurrection ; he denieg^ 
death, and asserts the indeatructiblenesa, o f all lifa. 
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that remains in commnnion with God.”^ In this 
point of view, an over-anxious desire to prove the 
immortality of the soul is not by any means an 
evidence of a religious temper of mind. Indeed, 
the be lief in immortality may easily^ bec o me an 
unhealthy occupation with a future salvatmn, which 
prevents us from seeking for salvation _for ^man- 
'kihd'"here-^nless it_be that natural spring of con- 
fidence in its own supreme reality, that uixbisiigf 
m death, which seems to be the necessary char- 
acteristic or concomitant of true spiritual Hfe. ^If, 
Tf “be a ^consequence of the intellectual conditions 
under which we live in the present day, that the 
empirical .evidences, of a. -future, life, that seemed 
most sure and certain to our fathers, have, for 
some of us .lost their convincing power, this, in a 
religious point of view, may not be altogether a 
loss. , It is possible even that the spiritual may 
gain all th at the supernatural h as lost. 


^ Eeuss, I think ; but I have mislaid the reference. 



LECTUEE TENTH. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OE THE EVOLUTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN POST-APOSTOLIC TIMES. 

That the New Testament contains all the Germinal Ideas of 
Christianity — Limitations of this Statement — Do Ideas neces- 
sarily lose their Purity in being Realised? — Why they seem 
to do so — How far Christianity is opposed to the Religion 
and Culture that existed before it — How far its Development 
is a Conquest^ how far an Assimilation^ of Foreign Elements — 
Its Struggle with Jeunsh and Greek Infuences — In what sense 
Christianity is Original and Unique 

We have now dealt with the earliest development of 
Christianity as it is exhibited in the New Testament ; 
and, therefore, with the formative process in which 
Christianity first showed its distinctive characteristics, 
and defined itself as a system against other systems 
of thought and life. For, though the development of 
Christian ideas and institutions did not cease with the 
completion of the New Testament writings, yet these, 
in a peculiar sense, determined the future direction of 
that development, and supplied for all after-times the 
criterion by which what is Christian was separated 
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from what is not Christian. On the other hand, 
almost all the elements which are found in the Few 
Testament Jiave shown themselves to be essential to 
the ^ Christian life ; ^and it is h;^_their conflict and 
reconciliation that that life has been continually en- 
riched and widened. Great as have been the changes 
through which_ihe, growing organism ha s pas sed, in 
co^tacji„mth the ever-^hanging_ condition^oiL-its en-_ 
yironment, they have never carried it beyond t he 
sg^ere of the original Chri stian_idea, as it is expressed 
in the writings of its earliest apostles. Or, to put it 
perhaps more accurately, the idea so expxessed, has 
always been able to maintain itself against the in- 
fluences that threatened it, and to turn them into 
the means of_its farther development. " " 

"^At the same time, this s tatement must n^Lj^e^tai:^ 
ixL, any narrow dog matic sens e. We c annot lim it the 
man by the characteristics of. the chi ld^ t hough we may 
recognise in the child an original energy^, an assimila- 
tive Jpj;ce, which is able to jeactjap^njhe environment, 
and to subdue it into a, means for the development of 
its own life to the full stature and power of manhood. 

^nner,^we may recognise in the ethical and 
religious ideas of the Few Testament, Jn the general 
viewjof the relations of men to each other and to God 
which is there given, the productive principle of th^ 
whole subsequent development of Christianity^ , But 
we cannot do so, if_ we insisj on any literal and exact 
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correspondence with the first forms of Christian 
thought and life , 33 loii^ we refuse to leave room 
even for the complete decay of those forms and the 
rise of others in their place. If we look for such 
outward marks of that which is to be recognised as 
Christian, we shall soon lose the thread of continuity 
Tor, as I pointed out in a former lecture,^ develop- 
ment is not a superficial ^change, in a being 
which otherwise remains unchanged. What it pre- 
supposes is an identical principle of life, which is 
capable of maintaining itself through the transfor- 
mation of every part of the organism it 'aiiiniates. 

The facts_(rf development, therefore, are a - continual 

perple xity to those who look for some externah-^ign 
Qr_ manifestation of unity, which is unaltered and 
unalterable. T^ologians have often interpreted the 
dictum of Vincent of Lerius, Qxhod semper^ qiiod xihque, 
quod ab omnibus, in the sense that there was some 
‘ form of sound words,’ or some fundamental institution, 
to which the existence of Christianity was permanently 
at^ched^ But every such criterion ^puld^ inevitably 
break down in the face of the free action and reaction 
of historical development, and. would eX-Clude important 
forms of life which yet have manifestly sprung from 
the same living principle. 

To give even the barest sketch of a process of this 
kind, involving so many and great ebbs and flows of 
^ Vol. I, 12^171 seq. 
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change, is obviously impossible within the space still 
left to me. All that I can hope to do is, in this 
lecture, to indicate the general nature of the develop- 
ment in q[uestion , and, in the two following lectures, to 
describe the leading features of the two mam periods 
into which it may be divided. 

We may begin by dealing with a plausible objec- 
tion. Some writers, like Eenan, are fond of the 
thesis that ideals necessa rily become degraded when 
th^ji^ r ealised, like light passing through a cloudy 
medium. The pure vision of a prophet or saint arises 
in his soul only as he turns his back upon the 
miserable reality of life; and when he returns to 
the world again, and seeks to realise under the 
ordinary conditions of experience what he has seen in 
the moment of inspiration, he cannot prevent his idea 
from being subdued to the element in which it has 
to work. The injunction, See that thou make all 
things according to the pattern showed thee in the 
mount,” cannot be obeyed ; for no earthly stone and 
lime can be built up into the perfect image of the 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
Hence the fate of great ideas _is-^a hiyays that, in 
becoming e fficient, they enter into impure combination 
with facts and become vulgarised; or that they get 

fixed and fossilised in, dogmas , and lose their in- 

spiring powex ; or, finally, that they J^pcnnn? 
n rdiTifl.ted. to the institution s which were at first meant 
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for their suoDort. The idea creates the institution, 

" — ’-w » ■ »"— «» -r. 

and the institution crushes the idea. Thus, after a 
few generations, the steady ms inertiae of the world — 
the constant tendency of the na tural understandin g to 
misinterpret spiritual truth, and of the unregeiigrate 
will to subs titute sensuous and selfish hopes for the 
"desire of spiritual . goodr-gradually^ drag down ^ the 
idea to the level of the instruments i t has to use.. 
anT the minds it has to inspire; until, at last, it may 
even become^,a matter of doubt whether mankind 
has g^ed anything trom the new spiritual^ impulse 
it ha'i~"reeeT^d^~”'“‘'^“ 

Now such a pessimistic view of things may be 
morbid and distorted, but there is a certain element 
of t ruth in it ; as is proved by the history of 
Chris tianity an d jof every great movement that has 
a&ected the spiritual life of man. As in the natural 
world the seed has a fulness of life in it, w hich 
is fouud again only_in the^ffuit ;* and as the first step 
toward development always involves a certain loss 
or disp ersion of energy — a certain ^ surrender to the 
modifying power oflEe environment, which cannot 
be overcome except by, in the first instance,^ yield- 
ing to it — so it is here. When a new principle 
begins to transform the life of humanity, it.. finds 
everything apparently alien and adverse to it. The 
whole order of social existence, the whole system 
of thought, seem to have been constructed upon 
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another basis. Custom, tradition, the prevailing ten- 
dencies of speculation, the main interests of action, 
all seem to be moving from a different starting- 
point, and towards a different goal. In such circum- 
stances two results are bound, by an all but inevit- 
able necessity, to follow. On the one side, the 
new principle becomes narrowed by antagonism, 
which forces it to show its negative and destruc- 
tive rather than its positive and constructive side; 
and, on the other hand, in order to act effectively, 
the principle has in some degree to be brought down 
to the level of that which it seeks to change. It thus 
tends at once to exaggerate its opposition to the 
other tendencies of the time, and, in its contact with 
them, to lose some of the purity of its first expression. 
In fact, these two things, though apparently opposed, 
are closely connected with each other. For contro- 
versy is apt to narrow a principle, and to deprive 
it of the full riches of its meanings just because it 

’ " ' ? pi I* 

tends to reduce it to the mere negative of that 
toT' which it ‘is opposed. In conflict with each 
other, men exaggerate their differences, and thereby 
make their own views more abstract and one- 
sided. Hence the high hopes of those who were 
the first preachers of a new truth become gradu- 
ally extinguished in their successors, who, at the 
same time, lose the liberal and comprehensive spirit 
of the earlier time. 
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Such^degracJation of an expansive faith into a 
narrow dogmatism, of the spiritual enthusiasm ex- 
cited by the infinite possibilities of a new prin- 
ciple into^ a bitter party spirit for a defined 
and rigid creed, is a process that has been so 
frequently exemplified in the history of the world, 
that it may be regarded as part of the normal 
course of things. And, in this point of view, it 
may be admitted that the progress of man is a 
continual disappointment. The id^l that seemed, 
to those who first apprehended it, certain to revolu- 
tionise the moral world, and transform the whole 
spiritual life of man into its own image, is found 
cqntijiually, as it were, t o lose and disperse itself 
in Ihe struggle with something in the nature of 
things that hinders, and that cannot be 'taken out 
of the way.’^ And, what is worse, the ideal itself 
seems to shrink up in the hands of those who 
apply it, till it is little better than the reality it 
would transform. Hence, even if^ it conquers, its 
victory is not what its first advocates expected. 
What would Luther have said to the divided and 
dogma-ridden Protestantism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ? Or what would the earlv L- Christian s have 
thought of the church of the Middle Ages ? Would 
they have recognised in such a result the end for 

^ 2 Thess ii 7, " He who uow letteth will let, until he be 
taken out of the way.” 
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which they had hoped and laboured ? Would they 
have owned it at all as that which they had been 
seeking ? What they expected was both a completer 
and a speedier triumph. They expected that in a^ 
few short years the chtirch. would have overc(me 
and transformed the world, and that the Messianic 
kingdom — the kingdom of heaven on earth — would 
have been set up. But, aft er twelve cent uries, they 
would have found the appositian^between the church 
and t he world emphasised and hardened into ^an 
abstract antagonism;^ and the conquest of the latter 
by the former so far removed from the expectations 
of Christian men, that it had even become a fixed 
-article of belief that the Christian ideal of their 
union could only be realised in heaven. The gospel 
word, 'The kingdom of God is amongst you, there- 
fore realise it luf&l becomes changed into what is 
almost its opposite, ' The kingdom of God is in 
heaven, therefore seek it there' 

If, however, it be said that the meaning of al l 
this is simply that ideals never_ can^^be realised^, 
or that what is anticipated by men in their hours 
of prophetic insight is ' too good to be true,' I 
think that an a nswer tp such^ a vi ew may be fou ^d 
ii L^the idea of development . aa._tha t idea must b e 
i nterprete d hi rpktinn tQ-±hft h,ic.t.Qry nf Here 

there are especially two things which have to be 
taken into account. One is that^ o spiritual pri n- 
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ciple is ever so new, and therefore so alien _ to ^ts 
.enyironment, as at first it appears A n^ 

i^ea can only ^veat> iteelf^Jn the fulness of time^ 
as the result a process of hiatory which has 
been preparii^- the minds of men f or its rec^ptiom 
Hence the charac ter of the civilisa tion -^rid whieh 
it presents itself, can never be ^altogether^unfavniyr- 
able^ to it. It could not succe ed at all, unless 
there was so meth ing in^he spirit of the tipe 
which^ affected even its o pponents and wea ken ed 
t^ir resistance. While, therefore, it is natural that 
the antago nism of t he new principle to the ideas 
that rule the world into which it enters, should 
exaggerat ed, both by its supporters and 
its opponents, into an absolute opposition, the op^ 
jDo ^ion can never be really absoln tp. ; for, jf^ it 
were^ absolute, the principle c ould no t have pre- 
sented ^ itself to the -naind^ of man aL alL; or if, 
impossiiile, it had presented itself to the mind of 
one manf ^e^ould have had no success in com - 
municating it to others . Thus even Qhristiam ty, 
new as in a sense it was, was pp ide , a suddenly 
launched the w orld from heay en witho ut any 
connexion with the prev ious process of human de- 
velopme nt. It was, and it p resented itself^a s. a 
^ f ulfilling ' of the^ law, ^ s an apswej, tn.,„t he pro- 
phetic hppegL- of Israel ari sing partly out of 
these very hopes themselves. ^It came to the 
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only their tho ught s h ad been uui versa lis.ed^ 

fct, by the^ teaching of the prophets, and the 
MC^tact with Persian, and the Greek civilisa^ 
tions; and when^j. finally, by the alUevelling power 
pf^ Eonre, they had been inade to admit practicaUy, 
if not theoretically, that no nation can be isolated 
from. - humanity-T- . GhriRt.ifl.-nit, y was simp l y the- ^ni- 
ve rsal pr i ncip le of religion, ^coming to self-conscious-^ 
ness in the nation which was ripes t for the aj^ pre- 
hensiom ^of it. Hence in its conflict with the 
exclusive patriotism and the still more exclusive 
religious prejudices of the Jews, it had the deepest 
spirit of the nation on its side. It was the just 
claim of Jesus Christ that, in order to accept his 
teaching, all that was necessary was to '' discern the 
signs of the times ” ; as it was his reproach to the 
leaders of the Jewish nation that they, the wise 
and learned, did not discern them. Yet this blind- 
ness did not absolutely exclude all consciousness 
whatever. The very bitterness and exasperation 
with which the Scribes and Pharisees opposed and 
sought to crush the new doctrine was partly a 
_result„ oF That. Isense ^^r'weak ness. which is inevit- 
ably felt by those who are fighting against~he 
s pirit of the time, and therefore, one may even „^y, 
against themselves. 

In like manner, when Qhristianity went beyond 
the bounds of Judaea, it foupd,^ no doubt, in the 
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thought and life of Greece and Eome, many elements 
that repelled it and conflicted with it. But these 
elements were, as a rule, the remains of a worn- 
out civilisation, or, if not, they were elements not 
essentially hostile to Christianity. Classical antiquity 
had broken its idols before Christianity told it to 
throw them away. The whole tendency of thought 
for ages had been to throw down the physical 
and intellectual barriers between European nations, 
and even, finally, the still greater barrier between 
the imaginative intuition of the East and the logical 
reason of the West. * Hence the alternate struggle 
and compromise between Christianity and the Jewish 
and Greek systems of thought, which was the first 
consequence of their contact, was not the indi- 
cations of any hopeless incompatibility between 
them, but only the fermenting of the 4ump’ 
under ^ the action of the leaven that was to 
transform it. Fierce as was the conflict, it was 
one in which each of the adversaries might be 
said to be contending with itself as well as 
with its opponent; and in which, therefore, recon- 
ciliation was in the long run inevitable, so soon as 
the due relation of the interests on eacE side had 
been discovered. ^ 

And this leads me to say, in the second place, that 
in nonsuch ca se, and especially npJUbiJiua. case, are 
we to regard the conflict of principles as one in which 
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all the truth is on one side , even though it be the case 
that on one side we have the j>rinciple of the future, 
and on the othex, the^inciple of the past. iChristiaixity, 
indeed, had in it the universal principle of religion, 
a principle which included all others, and to which 
no Qphev could, strictly speaking, opposed as a 
-rival. And in the words of Jesus this principle seems 
to have found a simple and comprehensive expression 
in which room might be found for almost every mod^ 
fying tru^h. Farther, we have seen that the whole 
movement of the hie of ^^us, up to its culmination 
imhi^ daath, was such as to make it the most vivid 
(rf all possible symbols of the truthjie taught. But, 
even admitting all this, it has to be observed that in 
the life and words of Jesus the truth was jiresented 
only in its principle, or, what is the same tlTing, in ite 
moral and religious essence. Perhaps — if the word 
principle be taken in the sense of a universal law — we 
should rather say that it wq g not y et presented even in 
^ts principle, but rather as^involved in an individual 
life, and identified therewith. •tjS’ow, there is a long 
way between the intuitive perception of the truth as 
realise d in and expressed^ by an i ndivi dual, and^th^L 
reflective appreciation ofjt.aa an.idea wJiiehis .related- 
jto oth er ideas. -^Amd there is a still longer wa y fnsm 
^h appreciation to the application or developm ent 
of it as an organising principle, which transfpjma^ or- 
npw-moulds the whole order of human life. The 
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religious consciousness grasps the idea of God, so to 
speak, in its unevolved totality, and thinks that in that 
it has everything. It has a feeling or anticipative 
consciousness of the whole, i e. not only of the principle 
but of all that can come out of it ; and oft^ this con- 
sciousness seems so rich in itself, that every step to 
definite thought or action, every step towards, analysing 
the truth or drawing particular practical consequences 
from it, appears like a degradation of it. And, in a 
sense, it must le a degTadation ; for every such step 
takes men down from the first fulness of immediate 
vision and feeling into the region of conflict and con- 
troversy: nor is it possible for them by one single 
decisive effort to traverse the whole distance that 
separates the implicit fulness of the beginning from 
tBe'~§Spiicir'Tulness of the end. But, on the other 
hand, though the beginning contains everything — in the 
sense tharT£Ts“*tte germ* of everything — and though for 
this reason Hegel could say that the immediate con- 
sciousness of the religious man has in its simplicity 
an infinite worth, because an infinite content, yet it 
Eas' this in it only as an undeveloped potentiality. 
In this point of view we must regard the apparent 
degradation of which I have spoken as a real ^step^ in 
we must recognise this temporary falling away 
from the completeness of the truth as necessary fo the 
realisation of it; and w’e must even look upon the 
narrowing of a principle to a dogma, as part of the 
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process through which it has to show its power as a 
principle. For it is impossible that without this 
descent into the region of conflict and controversy,' 
the principle can make its way into the life of the 
world jand transform it *>To be applied, it must be 
generalised ; though, in being generalised, it is in 
danger of becoming abstract and lifeless. %When 
generalised, it must be set against other prin- 
ciples ; though in being so set, it necessarily becomes 
narrowed, because it presents itself as an alternative 
to that which it really includes and transcends. It 
^mnst for a time put itself on the level of that against 
which it is contending , though this necessarily causes 
too great emphasis to be thrown on its negative 
aspect as against other principles, and too little on 
its positive relation to them. In all these ways, the 
development of a new religious idea seems to involve 
the gradual loss of it in the medium which it seeks 
to penetrate ; and it is only when we look to the end 
that we can see that such loss is instrumental to a 
higher gain. Thus, as we have already seen,*^St Paul, 
in trying to break the shell of Judaism within which 
Christianity at first concealed its universality, was led 
to stretch the antithesis between faith and works, 
between grace and the law, to a point at which he 
obscured the continuous development of the former 
out of the latter. And in doing so, he partially en- 
tangled himself in the web of rabbinical scholasticism, 

VOL. ir. R 
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and substituted a drama of abrupt contrast and 
startling catastrophe for the serene wisdom of the 
parables of the kingdom of heaven — the parables of 
the leaven, the mustard seed, and the tares and the 
wheat, Christianity, if it was to absorb what 

was good in the Jewish system, must find in the 
armoury of Judaism itself the weapons with which 
to confute it. 

Again, no sooner did Christianity break away from 
the Jewish form in which it was first expressed, than 
it was exposed to a new danger from the culture 
and philosophy of Greece. And some writers are 
inclined to maintain that here also, ^as in relation 
to Eome, the Greek genius ultimately vindicated 
its superiority and brought its victor into subjection 
to itself. In other words, it is maintained that the^ 
doctrinal forms of the theology of the early church 
owe more to the metaphysical systems of Plato and 
Aristotle, of the Stoics and the Neoplatonists, than 
to Jesus or St. Paul. And it must be acknowledged 
that there is a partial truth in such assertions. 
As Philo platonised Moses, so Origen and others 
may be said to have platonised, or neoplatonised 
the Gospel. ^The dualism, the asceticism, the 
transcendentalism if w^e may so call it, in which 
the later Greek philosophy sought refuge from a 
religion that deified nature, became confused with 
the Christian idea of self-sacrifice -land the Christian 
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doctrine that it is through such sacrifice that God 
reveals Himself m man. Hence Christianity seemed 
for a time to lose hold of the positive relation of 
nature to spirit, and to identify itself — as against 
the impurities of heathenism and its direct recog- 
nition of human impulses as divine — with a philosophy 
which lost God in the absolute, and bade man 
cease to be human that he might become one with 
the divine. In other words, it seemed on Greek 
ground to adapt itself to a form prepared by Greek 
philosophy, and, in some degree, to become con- 
fused or identified with one of the two great 
tendencies between which Greek life was divided. 
And the influence of this neoplatonised Christianity 
was not a temporary phenomenon, but maintained 
itself through many ages. Indeed, in some respects 
we may say that its reign is not yet quite at an end. 

‘ At the ^same time, we have to remember feq 
things : firstj that it was impossible that Christianity 
should thoroughly overcome the dualism of Greek 
thought, until it had fully entered into it, and 
even masked itself in the appearance of one of the 
principles that* combated within it. And secondly, 
that throughout the struggle, the jdea^ of the 
ultimate unity of the human and the divine, of 
nature and spirit, was never wholly lost, though 
it was working, as it were, underground, and showed 
its influence rather as a check upon the extreme 
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developments of dualism and asceticism than as a 
positive principle on which the theory and practice 
of human life could be based. Of this I shall 
speak more fully hereafter : for the present I need 
only say, that the process whereby the antagonism 
which Christianity had to reconcile, was deepened 
till it became an all but absolute division, was 
not a needless one. On the contrary, it was 

essential, in order that that solution might be 
adequate and explicit, and that it might be brought 

into complete relation with the difficulty it had 

to meet. For Christianity, if it is the only religion 
that corresponds to the idea of religion, is just 

for that reason the most complex of all religions ^ 
and it therefore needs for its exjjlication the longest 
and most painful process of development — a 
development which, in a way, reproduces all the 
struggles of previous religions with themselves and 
with each other. But this does not mean that in 
such struggles it wastes itself away, or becomes 
broken into fragments. It means, indeed, that in 
the course of its development its meaning as a 
whole, or the principle that underlies it, often seems 
for a time to be obscured and all but lost. But, as 
it is a religious idea which is bound up with the very 
constitution of the human mind — as indeed it is 
simply the idea of God which underlies all our 
consciousness of the objective world and of self — so 
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It never can be completely hidden from men, after 
it has once dawned upon them. As Emerson says : 

“ One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost ” 

Such an idea once uttered, as it was uttered by 
the founder of Christianity, cannot die out of the 
human mind : it remains in it as a persistent 
stijnulating and modifying power, a brooding con- 
sciousness, which will not let men rest in any partial 
truth, but urges them constantly with a silent, 
unhasting but irresistible force, to the correction of 
their errors and the supplementing of their defective 
thoughts. It is only thus that the religious con- 
sciousness in all its complex content can be developed; 
only thus that it can break away from the imper- 
fections of its germinal form and, by the conquest 
of all the different elements contained in it, can 
restore its original unity with itself, enriched by all 
the conflicts through which it has passed. 

tWe may express this thought more briefly by 
saying that there are two periods in the history 
of an idea : one in which it shows itself as a 
tyrannical force that , seeks to cfusli all rivals, 
and to“ “substitute itself in their place ; and another 
in which, sec,uxe» of victory, it begins to make room 
for its former opponents within the domain it has 
conquered. And it may be added, that the really 
beneficent power of a great idea is not shown till 
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it has reached this second stage. If modern life has 
built and is building itself up on the basis of the 
Christian principle, yet that principle is no longer 
what it once was — an invasive force that offers to 
every other spiritual power the alternative of sub- 
mission or extinction. During the long develop- 
ment of its doctrine, it was already making efforts 
to reconcile itself with Greek philosophy ; and, both 
before and after the Eenaissanee it learned to accept 
the aids of art and humane letters. It admitted at 
the Deformation that its sway must be exercised 
through the freedom, and not through the slavery, 
of the intelligence of man ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, it has ever since been gradually learn- 
ing, in politics and literature, in science and philo- 
sophy, to allow free play to many forces which, 
throughout the Middle Ages, were kept in leading 
strings. Its universality has been showm..in the 
past, and must be shown still more in the future,, 
by its being^„able_to reproduce, as grafts on the 
new stem, all the forms of human development that 
were fostered by the civilisation of the ancient world, 
and to bring them to a higher perfection than 
they reached in their independent state. But, no 
doubt, in order to achieve this end, it has had 
to emancipate itself, and will have still further to 
emancipate itself, from every element that is not 
essential to it; and especially tq^gat.jrid „of the 
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narrowness and the dogmatism into which it was 
driven at the time when it was struggling for its 
existence with the imperial despotism of Home, 
with the invasive culture of Greece, and with the 
anarchy of barbarism. 

The general result of the preceding remarks is 
that -.the broken, wayward, and often apparently 
reactionary course of the history of the Christian 
church, is not inconsistent with its being a real 
movement of progress. Christianity, as intuitively 
presented in the life and words of Jesus, and as 
elevated to the form of reflexion by St. Paul, con- 
tains in itself a religious idea whose compass and 
meaning is no less than infinite. It is indeed the 
principle underlying all religion which in it comes to 
self-consciousness. Yet, on the other hand, it has to 
be admitted that this principle was as yet only stated 
in the most general way, and not worked out to its 
consequences. In spite of the force and fulness of 
expression which the Christian idea had attained in 
the New Testament, it still, in the apostolic age, 
remained to a great extent undeveloped. It could 
not yet be seen what changes would come of its 
application to all the various interests of the intel- 
lectual and moral life of man. It was only a germ 
thrown into an alien world, which it had to conquer 
and transform. Or, to express the same thing in 
other words, it was still merely a religion, and not 
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yet an ethics and a politics, an art and a philo- 
sophy. And the process by which it was to take 
possession of all departments of man’s life, must 
necessarily be a very gradual and difficult one. 
For the application of a great principle to human 
life is never a simple analytic movement of thought 
from premises to conclusion ; but always a very 
complex process of growth, involving a constant 
struggle with the environment, and an assimilation 
of fresh materials from it. And this, of course, 
must lead to the progressive discovery of new 
meanings in the principle itself, .meanings which 
could not have been understood by those who first 
received it. 


Hence, ^ while in one point o^ view we may call 
Christianity the abs olute rd ipmi, i n anot her point of 
view, the abs olute re ligion was only prefigured im 
it, at least i n the form in which it an peS^s in Jibe 
FTe w Te stament. The fi j^t centur y only b rough t 
ma nkind^in .night of a goal, wh^h it required and 
re quir es all the long pr ocess of history t o reach. 

^'At first, for the immec ^te disciple 'of Jean s, the 
Chr istian relig ion was simply the grow ing 
ness of a mc wL, form of spiritual life typically pre- 
sente^n his ^^^er. — a consciousness wh ich becam e 
clear and defini te onlv.„when t he type was completed 
by ytSe death o^ the individual 
embodied. By St. Paul the new idea was partially 
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li berate d from its first form, as loyalty to an in- 
dividual human teacher , it became devotion to 
a risen Christ, who was lifted above all the 
li)^its of mortality. ■ But the universalising and 
idealising effort of St. Paul and St. John, which^ 
first sKv^V that "“Christianity contained a universal 
gospel for Jew and Gentile alike, wai^ but the 
be ginnin g of a lon g pr ocess of development, in the 
course of which Christianity was brought int® con- 
tact and conlhct with all the elements of the 
earher civilisations of the -world. And it was only 
hyijpag^ito and penetraJiig all thes^^ements, and 
finally by abs oijjpig , ^them all into itself, that it 
could appro ve its . tp„ -he just. 

Or, looking at it from the other side, we may say 
that it was only by reconcil ini r itself w itli -these 
extraneou s influences that it could pass beyond the 
inevita ble one-sidedness of its beginni ng, and become^ 
t ruly a universal re ligion. For a principle c anpot 
show itself to h ^univer sal, so long ^ it s tands in 
o pposition t o any other princip le, and does not find 
room fQT that o ther in its own doma in. Thus the 
progrg^s which, from o ne point of v iew, ^ was the 
triumph of Christianity over other systems, may, 
111 another point vie^ be regarded as their 
triumph over the imperfect form in which it first 
realist or express^ itself: itr~ir‘‘bnly ~ in so far 

^'11 . mil I'll I HHI.JILIUUWI |I■I■IIW]| I 

as we can recognise that, out of all these conflicts, 
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Christ^ity has returned upon itself, and reproduced 
in its ripened form the s ira^licity^ the natuialness, 
and the comprehensiveness of the spirit of J esus, 
that we ^n truly speak of it as the universal 
reli gioij. And this might also be described as the 
merg^ of the special stream of Christian develop- 
men t in th e great current of human progress. If, 
therefore, the history^of Christianity is the pxopf_of 
its divine^ autiiority, it is so only in ,the, sense_th^ ^ 
‘ n othii ig^ human Js to it^; and that, therefore, 

it is able to rise again to a wider life by nieans^ 
of the very dey^pment of human thought which, 
has been fatal to its special dogmatic.. clg^ims. 

""And this leads me to say, finally, that ^ the abso- 
luteness or uniquenes s of the Chr istian religio n can 
lie in ^Qthing ^^^ ^t just th^ , that i ts Q-Ppo grance ^ 
co nstitut es the m ost important and decisive crisis in , 
the history of the religious conscioiisness_oF_ina:^^^ 
the culmination beginning of what' 
we call modern history. For the great d ivision we 
usually make between these two periods rests entirel y 
on the supposition that the advent of Christ is a 
cntical toning-pomTin history, beside which no othi^ 
can be placed. And it wm such a critical turning- 
point, just ^^cause in it man rose to an idea of 
himself and of ’ his world toward which all 
movement of the ancient world had been converg- 
i nR, ancLJrom which , all the modern world has 
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started. ♦Yet tins / uniqueness ’ of Christianity can 
only be, if we may use the expression, a relative 
uniqueness For not only is it the case that to 
every age its own crisis necessarily seems the deci- 
sive one, but in a sense every such crisis is unique, 
unlike every other in the whole course of history. 
The development of man is one continuous process, 
by which he is brought to a consciousness of the 
world, of himself, and of God, and every step in that 
process is equally essential to the ultimate result 
♦Thus the idea of development explains the prepon- 
derating claim of Christianity „as the principal factor 
in man’s religious life , but, at the same time, it 
makes us understand what is meant by St. Paul’s 
admission that there is a limit to it as to all the 
other claims, and that even Christ must ‘'deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father,” that 
"God may be all in all.”^ 

^ 1 Cor XV. 24, 28 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 


Contrast of the periods before and after the Reformation — Their 
Respective Relations to the Christianity of the New Testament — 
The Revival of the Tendencies of Objective Religion — Tend- 
ency to Abstraction in Theory and Asceticism in Practice in 
the Early Church — Influences of Jewish and Qreeh Thought upon 
It — How far the Church resisted them — Effect of the Invasion of 
the Empire by the J^arharians — Modification of the System of 
Implicit Faith by Scholastic Philosophy — Reactive Power of the 
Christian Idea of Reconciliation — Mysticism as an Escape from 
Rationalistic Dogmatism, 

In the preceding lecture I have indicated in what 
way the Christian principle develops, and it re- 
mains very shortly to illustrate what I have said, 
by a general sketch of that development. Even to 
the most superficial view the history of Christianity 
breaks into two great periods : the period before, 
and the period after the Eeformation, which are 
distinguished by " characteristics so"‘markedly opposed 
to each other, that it 4s difficult at first to reji. 
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cognise them as stages in one development. The 
Pre-Eeformation period is one of concentration, while 
the Post-Eeformation period seems to be rather one 
of dispersion. In the former, the Church builds 
itself up into a monarchy on the type of the im- 
perial power of Eome, with a strict organisation 
which extends to almost every sphere of human 
life and thought. In the latter, this organisation^ is 
shattered ; nor do the sniall organisations which jise 
out of its ruins ever gain the same power and 
authority o\er the individual which was possessed 
by the old system. , In the earlier period, the 
principle of faith successfully resists the shock of 
Greek’ philosophy, and reduces it to an ancillo 
ficlei, an instrument for the definition or systematis- 
ing of Christian doctrine. In the later period, 
philosophy, science, and even religion, break away 
from the leading-strings of the Church , the in- 
telligence claims the right of criticising every 
dogma and tradition of Christianity, and of refusing 
it any credit except on the ground of its ration- 
ality. ?In the former, Christianity manifests its 
power by the creation of an ascetic discipline, 
whose aim seems to be to crush every secular 
ambition and desire, to repudiate every claim of 
individual right, and to bring all the thought and 
action of man into subjection to a divine law im- 
posed upon him from without. - In the latter^, the 
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current flows with equal steadiness in the direction 
of liberty ; and Christianity is invoked as supporting 
the claims of the nation, the family, and the individual, 
and auctionin g the development of every natural tend- 
ency and sentiment. In' short, the earlier^ time is_ 
one"^ repressmn,"lh which nature is mortified in the 
iiU:erest of spirit^ whereas the later time is on e of 
expansion, ^in which spirit is reconciled with nature, 
and is even regarded as finding in the natural life- 
its only healthy manifestation.^ So great, indeed, is 
the contrast, that many have had difficulty in con- 
ceiving them as stages in the evolution of one 

principle ; rather, they have been d isposed to regard^ 

the earlier period as that which alone could be 
clmracterised as distinctively Christian,^ and to treat 
the later period as^ one in which the Christian 
Church vras passing through the various stages of 
its Jnevitahle- dissolution. 

Such a view, however, may be shown to be 
erroneous, by a comparison of the ideas, of t he 
New Testament, and especially of the Gospels^ jmd 
tlie Epistles oL.St. .I^a ul "^i th the prevailing tend- 
encies of the mediaeval and tSe 'modern’' periods 
respectively. For such a comparison makes it 
obvious that there are dements m the original 
records of Christianity, which were obscjored^^ 
tlirown into the background in the course of the 
development of the Greek and Latin ^churches, and 
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which only regain their original place in modern 
life and thought. The freedom and fulness of the 
religion of Christ, its proclamation of the kingdom 
of heaven as that which is to be immediately 
realised, nay, which is already realising itself on 
earth, contrasts vividly with the mediaeval concen- 
tration of thought upon another world and its all 
but despairing tone in regard to this world. And 
St. Paul’s appeal to conscience and intelligence, and 
his effort to theorise the whole movement of 
history, as the progressive self-revelatiori of God 
to and in man, contrast both in method and in 
matter with the teaching of the scholastic doctors, 
who demanded implicit faith and obedience as the 
first condition of the Christian life, and who viewed 
the earthly existence of man simply as an exile in 
a foreign land, and the history of the Church as 
little more than the account .of bis rescue from it. 

Looking at these and other related points, it may 
fairly be said that modern thought and moderii life 
have shown themselves capable ^^J^kipg up and 
developing elements of early Chimianity which were 
almost lost sight of in the Middle Ages Hence 
it was not altogether without justification that the 
Reformers asserted that they were really restorers 
of the Gospel of St. Paul and the Apostles. And 
we should not be without warrant in saying that 
paen are only now, in the present age, returning 
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from the many mazes of an ecclesiastical religion 
and a scholastic theology to the simplicity of the 
original teaching of Jesus. At least, it can scarcely 
be denied that we are now learning to connect 
the worship of God and the service of man in a 
more direct way than religion has ever connected 
them, since the time when Christ first preached the 
' Galilean Gospel ’ of the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. And I may add, perhaps, that modern 
philosophy has brought us in sight of a theoretical 
development of the practical idealism of Jesus, and 
has shown us, in a way that was not possible in 
any previous time, the rationality of an ideal or 
optimistic system of thought, not built on the neglect 
of^^perience and science, but on a deeper reflective 
analysis of them both. 

Now the only mtional explanation of .such a 
return of the end upon the beginning is that which 
is derived from the idea of developnaent. We may 
rightly enough speak of the simThciiy of the gospel, 
in so far as there is a transparent unity and self- 
consistency in the words and deeds of Jesus, and 
even in the Pauline theology developed out of them. 
But this simplicity is not that of a single indivisible 
element or a single abstract^'idea ; but rather that of 
a fertile and comprehensive principle, in which an 
immense and complex world of relations is gathered 
to pne centre, and so made luminous and, transparent. 
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For, if there is any truth in the view given in the 
previous lectures, Christianity is the product of a 
crvvTeXeLa Toav alcavoov , — the gathered and summed up 
result of the whole previous process of religious de- 
velopment ; and, in particular, it is a new religion 
which combines and transcends the objective and the 
subjective types of religion, because it rises to a point 
of view from vrhich their different forms can be at 
once appreciated and seen to be inadequate to the idea 
of religion. But if this be the case, then the unity so 
reached must be the complex unity of a seed which, 
being in itself the result of a long process of 
evolution, contains within it a great potentiality of 
differences, and which can be developed farther only 
as these differences are brought to light and over- 
come. Hence, while in the Christian Church the 
reconciling principle is never wholly lost sight of, 
yet its history appears to be a reproduction of all 
those conflicts of objective and subjective religion 
which prepared the way for the advent of Christ- 
ianity. These tendencies, indeed, can no longer 
appear in the bare and exclusive forms, under 
which they presented themselves in previous reli- 
gions ; but tliey_ often strain against the limit which 
Christianity has imposed upon them. ^Thus the period 
before the Eeformation may be described as pfedo- 
minantly objective, and the period after it as pre- 
dominantly subjective. *In other words, the former 
VOL. ii. ^ s 
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tended to develop those elements in Christianity which 
are kindred with polytheism, and the latter those 
that are kindred with the Judaic monotheism. Or, 
again, taking our stand upon the ethical maxim of 
Christianity, “ Die to live,” we might say that, 
though no part of the lesson was ever entirely lost 
sight of yet in all the earlier period the emphasis was 
laid upon the word, 'Die,’ and in the later period 
upon the word, 'Live’ And we might connect 
these different ways of characterising the two periods 
by pointing out, that the predominantly objective 
conceptions of the earlier period naturally led to a 
religion and an ethics which carried to the furthest 
point that is possible without altogether abandon- 
ing the principle of Christianity ; the suppression 
of the human and the natural ; while, just in 
so far as men_ began to realise that the process 
of the divine life was not merely an objective 
process revealed - to them, but a subjective process 
realised i% them, the -ethics of modern life has become 
a positive ethics, and its religion a religion of freedom 
In what remains of this lecture I must content 
myself with a very general description of the first 
of the two stages, as exhibiting one of the two. 
great elements or tendencies which are brought to 
a "unity in Christianity. 

It the 'joints of light ’ in the world’s history ^^re 
those in which the ideal and the real, as it were, join, 
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hands over the gulf of their utmost antagonism, the 
dawn of Christianity is undoubtedly the most import- 
ant of these points. The calm faith in good as the 
beginning and the end of all, and in a Father in 
heaven realising His kingdom on earth, with which 
Jesus Christ faced the world, is the high-water mark 
of religious intuition. In his words we have the 
most powerful, because the most tranquil assertion 
of the is beneath the ought to he — an assertion 
made by one who certainly did not blink the evils 
of the world, but saw into their inmost nature and 
source. But such intuitive force of vision, which 
sees the evil yet sees the good through it, and which 
thus combines sanity with the highest idealism, is 
hard to maintain. Even with the immediate disciples 
of J esus the ‘ is ’ soon shrinks into a ‘ will be.’ 
Je^ Christ has gone, and his second advent, though 
anticipated in the immediate future, is delayed. And 
soon men, unable to see the signs of his presence in 
the world, begin to say, 'Where is the promise of his 
coming?’^ The natural common-sense dualism of 
heaven and earth begins to re-establish itself, and 
faith becomes more and more a power of giving ' sub- 
stance to things hoped for,’ and less and less a 
present realisation of God in the world. We may 
compare this gradual lowering of the tone of faith, 
as it wastes, or seems to waste, its energy against the 


^ 2 Peter iii. 3. 
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resistance of men and things, to Wordsworth’s picture 
in the OcU on Immortahty, of the way in which man 
gradually loses hold of the recollections of the ‘heaven’ 
that ‘ lies about him in his infancy ’ — 

“ Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing hoy 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by tlie vision splendid 
Is on his way attended , 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day ” 

The intense ardours of the early Church, which had 
just lost its Lord, and instantly expected him to 
return, pass into a longing aspiration for which the 
end seems ever to become farther removed; till, finally, 
the Church returns to the old lament of Jewish exile, 
and comes to regard the world as a foreign country, 
a place of weary travel and sorrow, where the soul 
can never expect to find a home. “We are strangers 
and sojourners as all our fathers were, and the patrici, 
the native land of the Christian, is beyond the grave:” 
— this is the constant voice of the piety of the Middle 
Ages. In an outward sense, the Church, during this 
period of its history, is gaining continual victories over 
the world. With Constantine, it wins the State as its' 
ally ; and though, in the period after Constantine, tlie 
Eoman empire soon begins to crumble into ruihs 
before the attacks of the barbarians, yet the Church 
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seems only to be lifted up to more secure dominion by 
the collapse of its only powerful rival for universal 
dominion. Still, all this outward success never 
seems to give it greater confidence in itself, or to 
raise within it the hope of making the world its 
own, and establishing the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. On the contrary, every step towards outward 
victory seems to make it more hopeless of any real 
union of the spirit of Christianity with the secular 
life and the worldly interests of man. And, if the 
belief in the possibility of a reconciliation of the 
natural and the spiritual cannot altogether be lost — 
since such a belief is of the very essence of Christ- 
ianity — yet any attempt to reconcile the two on 
this side of the giave is regarded as involving an 
unworthy compromise. Practically and immediately 
the Church’s view of the world is pessimistic, though 
it hol^^in reserve an optimism which deprives sorrow 
of almost all its bitterness. 

.‘jr: , 

That in this way the greatest effort that practical 
idealism has ever made to blend together tSe higher 
and the lowei^ elements in human existence, should 
r^ult in a dualism which touches the border of 
Manichaeism ; that Christianity, whose fundamental 
thought is the union of the divine and the human, 
should lead to disunion and antagonism in every 
sphere of man’s life, theoretical and practical, — should 
set faith against reason, theology against science and 
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philosophy, the Church against the world, the secular 
against the religious life, — seems at first to involve an 
almost insoluble problem. But we find it not difficult 
to solve, when we consider, on the one hand, the 
influences to which the Christian Church in its history 
was subjected, and, on the other hand, the nature of 
the principle of Christianity itself and the necessary 
order of the development of the different elements 
involved in it. 

Looking at it in the former of these aspects, we can 
see that there were two great influences, both of which 
were continually acting upon the Christian faith in 
the early stages of its development, and both of which 
worked m the direction of dualisin. These were the 
Ju daic v iew of the division between God and His 
creatures, and the Plato nic or Neoplatonic conception 
of the opposition of the ideal"” FoT the material world. 
Alf&,dy, at the very beginning of the Christian era, 
these twjo influences had been fused together by the 
Alexandrian school of Philo, who read Platonism into 
the Old Testament, and, on the other hand, reinforced 
the Platonic antithesis of the intelligible to the sen- 
sible, by the Jewish conception of the opposition of the 
Creator to all the things He has made. Christianity 
had brought the idea of reconciliation into the atmo- 
sphere of a dualistic theosophy, in whose language it 
had to express and develop its doctrines; and it was 
impossible that the expression should not react on the 
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ideas expressed. Even in St. Paul’s antithetic method 
of exhibiting his thought, by setting hesh and spirit, the 
natural and the spiritual, the Law and the Gospel, in 
contrast with each other, we are sensible of a certain 
conflict between the matter and the form in which it 
is presented. The lines of division seem to be so 
firmly drawn, that the unity of the terms is not 
wholly recovered; though St. Paul does attempt to 
recover it by means of the idea of a providential 
process of history, in which the higher is viewed as 
being developed out of the lower. Thus the natural 
is declared to be the seed out of which the spiritual 
springs, and the Law is exhibited not as a rival but 
as a necessary preparation for the Gospel. In the 
subsequent development of doctrine, however, this 
reconciling thought is all but lost. The Christian 
Gnostics adopted and even exaggerated the Platonic 
idea of the impurity of matter; and, as a necessary 
consequence, they were obliged to construe the 
Christian reconciliation of man with God, not as a 
transformation of the natural by the spiritual, but 
as the rescue of the spiritual part, or the spiritual 
class, of men out of the darkness and slavery of the 
natural world. In their view, therefore, Christ, the 
deliverer, was a purely spiritual being, who made a 
descent into the region of matter, and took on him 
the semblance of humanity, that he might annul 
the power of sense and matter over all those who 
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had in them anything kindred with the divine. 
This G^tic the ory, indeed, was, ait er a seyejie 
struggle, rejected and condeinned heretical. The 
Church succeeded in repelling the Docetic heresy, and. 
in assertinglgainst it the reality of Christ’s humanity. 
"’BuV while it did so, it yet became infected with the 
spirit of the doctrine it rejected, so as still farther to^ 
divide Christ from all other roen, and to recall the 
Jewish idea of the transcendence of G od. Glirist 
was raised into even closer^, union ^ with the di yjffe, 
but no^in such a way as draw all men afto^hiin.’ 
Theology, as it developed, became changed into ^ 
transcendent theory of the inner nature of God, and 
ce ased tn be one with philosophy. For philosophy, 
it^ endeavour to reach a first princ iple, is not i^eking 
to realise the idea of a Being who 
aB experience, but simply to determine the nature of 
that principle of unity which is presupposed in all our'* 
conscfousness of the world without and of the. sdf_ 
within us. But the theology of the fourtlv and fif^ 
centuries did not seek such an ultimate explanation 
of the experience of man; rather, li ke Xcoplatoni sm, 
it devoted i tself t o the de^nition of God as a Bein g 
who is beyond the reach alike of sense and of in tel- 
ligence, and who is revealed, if He can be said to be 
fe yeale d to us'^ t all, e utimll,M._a presented oth 
Hence also the acceptanGA of 9.^wh a revelatiS ""' 
must be purely a n mtter of — under which word 
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IS ambiguously indicated a process which is either 
or cibom reason — below it, in so far a§ it is the 
reception of an external tradition from the hands of 
the Church ; above it, in so far as this external 
reception is supposed to lead to an immediate spiritual 
appropriation of the truth, of which no rational ex- 
planation can be given. The theology of the Chuich 
thus carries the content of Christianity out of the 
region of reason and experience, and exhibits the con- 
nexion of its elements as if it were a ^relation of 
Platonic, or rather Neoplatonic ideas, in a region 
altogether separated from the natural world — a region 
into which man can rise only by the renunciation of 
all the light of experience and even of thought. The 
effect of this attitude of sf)irit might be put other- 
wise by saying that, in formulating its theology, the 
Church, indeed, expressed in the abstract the Christian 
view of the union of the spiritual with the natural, 
of the divine with the human ; but that it separated 
the abstract idea so determined, from any immediate 
application to human life and to the world in which 
man actually lives. For to^give a theory of the 
differences in the nature of the Divine Being ab 
intra, which is not at the same time recognised as 
a theory of his relations to the world, is as if one 
should try to explain a principle without any refer- 
ence to that of which it is the principle. In this way, 
the very doctrine of unity and reconciliation becomes 
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itself the parent of a new dualism; and the revela- 
tion of (^rod, as reconciling the world to Himself, is made 
into a mystery, which, as it cannot itself be rationally 
explained, cannot cast light upon anything else. 

This tendency to make the Gospel into a mystery, 
which has to be received on authority by an implicit 
or uncritical faith, was greatly ex;aggerated by the 
fall of the Eonian Empire under the attacks of the 
uncivilised races who invaded it. These races were 
easily converted ; for the vague superstitions, in which 
they had previously believed, could offer no serious 
resistance to the systematic spiritualism and organised 
ritual of the Church. But to the barbarians con- 
version/' meant an absolute intellectual surrender, in 
which they “burnt what they had adored, and adored 
what they had burnt.” It had not been so with the 
earliest recipients of the Christian faith. The Greeks 
and the Eomans, when they were converted, were not 
overpowered and enslaved by the new religion. For, 
although Christianity might transform their lives, they 
were not previously altogether strangers to the things 
pf the spiritual world; nor could they receive the 
teaching of the Church without bringing it into 
relation with the elements of their previous cul- 
ture. It, therefore, necessarily awakened in their 
minds many questions, which they tried to answer 
by means of the philosophical ideas which they 
brought with them. It was, indeed, just this 
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effort of theirs to bring the new matter under 
the old forms of thought, which gave rise to the 
development of Christian doctrine in the first five 
centuries. After this period, however, all such de- 
velopment ceases. The barbarous tribes, who had 
invaded and in great measure conquered the empire, 
brought with them no system of ideas which they 
could compare with the new light presented to them 
by the Church. They had to receive what was set 
before them in implicit faith, if they received it at all. 
Their rude spirits could obey or rebel, but they could 
not criticise. Hence their reactive influence upon the 
doctrine, in the first instance at least, was entirely in 
the direction of externalising it, and depriving it still 
farther of any relation to the life and experience of 
man. In fact, for them the speculative side of 
Christian doctrine could scarcely be said to exist: 
it was thought of, rather, as a special secret of the 
clergy with which the laity had little or nothing to do. 
And even the clergy themselves learned more and 
more to treat it, not as a key to the difficulties of 
life, but simply as news of another world which was 
altogether separated from this, and which nothing in 
this world could help them to understand. So much 
was this the case, that when at last, in the rise of 
Scholastic Philosophy, awakening intelligence began 
to react on the data of faith, it treated these data 
wholly as externally given facts, which ^ught might 
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be allowed to arrange and systematise, but which it 
could in nowise criticise or explain. The premises were 
supposed to be entirely derived from an external 
tradition, and all that was left for the intelligence 
was to accept them, and deduce conclusions from them. 

It was natural that this tendency to make theology 
a mystery should go along with a development of 
morality in a negative or ascetic direction. For, just 
in proportion as the divine is separated from the 
human, and the Christian conception of their unity 
loses its direct relation to life, salvation gets to be 
conceived as a deliverance of man from the world, 
and not as a deliverance of the world from itself, 
or as the realisation of the divine spirit in it. 
The idea that the natural is essentially impure, and 
that the ideal life is, sd far as possible, to escape from 
it, is the necessary result of a religious doctrine that 
breakg the bond between God and His creatures. 
And another inevitable result is the creation of a 
double morality, for the world and the Church re- 
spectively — a lower niorality for those who are not 
able to break away from the impure ties of earthly 
affection, and a higher morality for those who are 
capable of such a sacrifice. Thus the different 
classes in the social body, and even the different 
elements in the nature of the individual man, 
were set in opposition to each other, and that 
in the name of the very doctrine of reconciliation. 
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The religion tl^ first proclaimed the esBfintial 
equalityof men, as all alike capable of becoming 
kings and priests unto God, was tu rned i nto ,the~- 
siTjpport of a powerful ecclesiastical aristocracy, _which 
held in its own hands th^ke^^dT'the kingdom of 
heaven, and kept for itself the sole right to scrutinise 
its mysteries, and to enjoy its highest spiritual con- 
solations. The Gospel ceased to be preached as the 
ojpening up of truth which everyone c ould ’4pp recjate 
and ^steSiy his own inner exjperien^ce, and became 
like ne ws of a far _cpuntry given to those who 
could not visit it and verify the statements made to 


them. Divi ne sej xice ceased to be the expression 
of _riie_^ligipus jife of the people, and became an 
ojvis .c/3^ra4zm.,perfQrmed^ by the priest for the laity 
And even for the clergy themselves, whose life was 
supposed to become more pure, only because they had 
more thoroughly mortified nature in themselves, the 


superiority^hus_gained was robb^ .jrL.i.ts _ valu e ; for 
they were enslaved in will and intelligence in virtue 
of the_sanie_principb which ^ave them the right 


to enslave others. Tfa eir life in this ^wprld_^as 
regarded as higher than tbat of others, only because 

the^ wer^^ m6H~^mpleteIy given up 

of preparin j^r andtEeF" wbrl dT only because they 
had, so to speak, made once for all the ‘grand 


renunciation,’ and d id no t wait to be forced to 
surrender their life bit by bi t. Thus they,- like 
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others, had to live in preparation not in realisa- 
tion ; in hope and aspiration not in fruition. It 
is ^ot, perhaps, too much to say with. Hegel that 
throughout the Middle Ages the world of the living 
was a mere forecourt or anteroom to the greater world 
of the dead, and that the worth of all human things, 
both in the knowledge and the use of them, was 
estimated entirely by their reference to that other 
worlS^, Dante’s Divine Comedy, in which the life of 
man is represented only under the figure of a pilgrim- 
age through Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, was the 
natural expression of the spirit of an ageVhich could 
see the great interests of life in their true proportion, 
only when it viewed them as refracted back, in an 
idealised and magnified image, from another world. 
In Goethe’s allegorical Tale we are told that the 
giant shadow, who represents superstition, or a 
religion with which much superstition is mingled, 
had power in the hour of twilight to lift material 
objects with his spectral hands. The Middle Age 
was, as it were, the twilight hour of the world’s 
history, in which the vision of , another world was 
more powerful to move the spirit of man than all 
the immediate interests of his life on earth. 

Yet, while all this is true, we must remember 
that there is a limit to its tru tju Dualis m and 
asceticism, a wo rship. __o£-Jiutwaid ^ and a 

creed^ hish^ooj^^ a ccepte d 
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in implicit faith, — all these things might establish 
themselves unTier the shadow Christianity, but 
under that shadow they could not but have their 
results modified and controlled by a higher principle. 
It was possible to give a dualistic form to a religion 
whose centr^ idea was reconciliation, hut it was 
inevitable that thematter sbbul^^ be jm oting 
against the form, and should jiltimately prevail 
x)ver it. The idea of a divine humanity may be 
turned into a mystery, but it is really and in its 
essence a" revelation that puts an end to all 
mystery ; for it involves that man has within him 
the di vine principle, in ^relation to which all things - 
must ultimately be explained.^ Hence the i nner, 
significance pf ,J)h.eL.^CKrlstran^~ doctrine was in con- 
flict with the mode of its reception in implicit 
faith . As it contained in itself the very principle of 
freedoroTTt must ere long awake those who accepted 
it td’^ scrutinise JLts .own claims;''’ and™ to 
'tbe^^uthority of its teachers. To-tbe-‘'I believe ’’-of 
Christian antiquity, the Scholastic Philosophy, was. 
obliged to add, '‘in order that 1 may understand”; and 
understanding, when puce awakened, could not confine 

^ The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 

And has so far advanced thee to be wise.” 

Browning’s Death in the Desert, 
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itself to a process of reasoning from given premises, 
without any examination of the premises themselves 
Again, however far the Church went in the separa- 
tion of the natural and the spiritual, the idea that the 
division could, and, indeed, must be healed, was always 
kept in reserve; and the negative process of abstrac- 
tion and asceticism was always regarded as leading to 
a higher positive. Thus, even in the period when the 
Church wa.^ yielding most to the tendency to sepa- 
rate Christ from all other men, it recoiled against 
the Docetism that reduced his human life to. .a, 
semblance ; and St. Augustine, who of all the 
Fathers of the CHurch went farthest in the direc- 
tion of pessimism and asceticism, yet utterly re- 
jected the doctrine that matter, or any other sub- 
stantial existence, is essentially evil, and maintained 
that evil is to be regarded only as a defect or 
negative accident which cannot subsist by itself. 
In other words, however deep and .dark in his eyes 
were the antagonisms of life — and few have gone 
so far to fathom them as St. Augustine — he could 
not, as a Christian, admit that they are incapable 
of reconciliation. He could not beheve in the sub- 
stantiality of evil, but must^hoJd there is a 
point of view from which it disappears, or appears 
only as an instrument, or transitionary stage to 
higher good. And this doctrine, when fully de- 
^loped, must carry with it the consequence that 
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there is no element in nature — no material principle 
in the outward world, and no power of sense or 
passion within man — which has to be crushed or 
expelled, and none even which cannot be converted 
into an organ of good. / Nature and spirit are not 
absolute foes but predestined friends, whose existence 
must remain incomplete until atonement has been 
made between them. The utmost dualistic tendency, 
which is possible within Christian limits, can only 
delay the moment of reconciliation. But, however 
the process of purification, through which sense and 
passion must go, may be intensified and lengthened, 
the end must be that natural affection should be- 
come worthy to be the organ and expression of 
spiritual life. The very superstitions of the Church, 
its 'Mariolatry and Saint-worship, point in this direc- 
tion. For they came in only to bridge over the gulf 
between the human and the divine, which was no 
longer filled by the idealised Christ of theology. 

It is this persistent faith in a unity beyond the 
difference, even when the difference is stretched to 
the utmost, that gives to the ascetic piety of 
mediaeval Catholicism that peculiar tone of tender- 
ness and*'^ gentleness, that penetrating charm and 
attraction, whereby sorrow itself is made beautiful, 
and the fountain of tears is turned into a mirror 
of the divine image. Asceticism based on dualism 

is of necessity harsh and unlovely, and it is apt_ 
“ VOL. II. T 
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to become as merciless to others as it is to itself. 
But the asceticism that renounces nature in order 
to purify it, that gives up father and mother and 
wife and child, and mortifies all the natural affec- 
tions of which they are the objects, in order that 
it may refine away their dross, and win them all 
back again on a higher level — such asceticism has 
a spirit of love pervading it which softens its stern- 
ness, removes everything repellent and ungracious, 
and so produces what we might call the purest 
quintessence of human feeling. *Thus, in the I)e> 
Imitatione Christi we find the utmost renunciation 
of self, the deepest prostration of humility, the most 
complete abandonment of every earthly aim and 
ambition, without any of the crudity and bitterness 
of Stoicism. And th^^ secret of the difference is that 
the^aint, while he is deeply conscious of suffering 
and evil in himself and in the world, yet always 
sees beyond both, and despairs of nothing which 
he renounces. He has no internecine feud with 
nature: he believes that she can and will be puri- 
fied and reconciled. But he is hard to convince 
that anywhere on earth she has been purified 
enough to make reconciliation possible ; and he 
always listens to her voice with doubt and fear, 
lest she should turn out to be an enemy in dis- 
guise. If, however, he could only be once assured 
that nature has been refined in the furnace, and that 
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all the dross of her selfishness has been purged 
away, he would accept her voice as the voice of 
God Himself. 

One other remark in the same direction may be 
added. What is called mysticism is the great means 
whereby a religious principle supplements the defects 
of its own imperfect development, or anticipates 
the results of a more advanced stage than it 
has ~"yet attained. It is the form under which 
feeling~^discounts the fu^tore gains of thought. It is 
the natural corrective of a rati onalistic or jdogmatic 
sy^^n, ’"'which draws hard lines of division between 
God and man, between spirit and nature, between 
finite and infinite. Hence we often find that 

writers who, in their professed theology, are most 
zealous to maintain rigidly such defining lines of 
doctrine, forget" 'tliem altogether in their devotional 
utt eran ces. Uijixler the pressure of_religious emotion, 
they disregard all the limitations of tlieir_ theories, 
ancT rise to VTegion “ in" which the division between^ 
God and man becomes^^ as it were, tojasparent.- 
How, this tendency could not fail to show itself^ 
with special _Jpr,ce™- under --a--religiomJike_Ch 
wjmse first and Jast^j ^rd is thejnity^jDx^reconcilia" 
tion of the human and„. the div ine. . However fa r, 
under sudL^a- religion, the opposition of the terms 
may be stretched, ^^pio^ feeling is always able 
oy grreac h ..it, and to ant icipate a solut ion ^ f the 
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difficulty which the logic of the time cannot yet 
admit: In this way in all ages of its history, 

but particularly in the age in which the d’Llalistic 
tendency prevailed most completely, the Christian 
Church was able to escape from its own definitions 
into a region of inner experience, in which love 
became its own law. ">1 Theology could not restrict 
the religious life, or hinder the secret movement of 
the heart from breaking down barriers it had so 
carefully reared. Nay, we may even say that 
religious feeling, in this sphere, secured for itself a 
kind of chartered liberty to rise above all such 
restraints, however carefully they were otherwise 
maintained. : ' Dante, who in this respect follows the 
best teaching of the Church, very often indicates 
that there is a point at which finite limits fall away; 
and the soul, rising beyond all the definite thought 
of the understanding, becomes so identified with its 
object that no intervening shadow is left. His last 
words in the Paracliso tell us how he prayed to 
see the inmost truth of the union of the human 
and the divine. And a vision was granted to him, 
of three coequal circles of light, which reflected each 
other, and within one of which there was a figure as 
of a man; but when he tried to discern how these 
forms constituted so perfect a unity, his imagina- 
tion exhausted itself in vain : — 

“ No wings were mine to compass such a flight ; 
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Till, in a lightning stroke from God, on me 
The consummation of my longing came. 

Here ail the powers of soaring phantasy 
Fainted within me . only this I knew 
That, like a wheel that neither hastes nor rests. 

My will revolved under the sway of Love, 

The Love that moves the sun and every star.” 

Thus devout feeling, embracing its object and losing 
itself therein, develops an infinite fulness of life 
which it is totally unable to measure or to express. 

After all that has been said it is only going 
a step farther to recognise that the dualistic form 
of doctrine and morality, which, in one point of 
view, seems to be imposed on Christianity from with- 
out, may, in another point of view, be regarded as 
a necessary stage in the development of the Christian 
idea. For, if we take, that idea in its simplest 
moral meaning, as expressed in the maxim, “die to 
live,’' it involves that the higher positive form of 
spiritual life is reached only through the lower 
negative form of it; or, in other words, that the 
lesson of self-renunciation must be fully learnt ere 
the lesson of self-realisation can be understood in 
its proper sense, - Christianity casts man down in 
order to raise him up ; it seeks to reduce him 
to that utter surrender of self to God which is 
necessary ere the divine can manifest itself in 
him. It was the hard task of the early Christian 
centuries to set the infinite above and before the 
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finite, to lay the universal basis of modern civilisa- 
tion, and to secure it by the most persistent and, 
we might even say, merciless application of the idea 
of renunciation to every department of thought and 
life. To build up a new order on the basis thus 
secured, and to realise, both in knowledge and in 
action, the fuller life which in the Middle Ages 
was postponed to another world, is the task of the 
modern time. But success could not attend it in 
this task — not even the imperfect measure of success 
which it has as yet attained — but for the long 
discipline of Greek and Latin Christianity. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY AFTER THE 
REFORMATION. 

Protestantism as a Subjective Religious Movement — Luther and 
St. Paul — The Protestant Gospel of Freedom — Its One-sidedness 
— The Extreme of Subjectivity in Rousseau — The Reformation 
a Compromue between two Principles — Protestant Tendency 
to get rid of the Objective Element — The Conflict with the Oppo- 
site Principle in Roman Catholicism — That the Movement of 
Recent Times is toward a Reconciliation of the two Great Tend- 
encies of Religion — Hindrances and Aids to Faith in the Present 
Day. 

In the last lecture I pointed o ut some of the 
reasons w hy - Christian ity in its earlie r dev elopment,^ 
wa^ drawn away, as it were, f rom its c entre^, to- 
the one-side d expression of one of th e elements 
inv^ed in it apart from the other. This was 
an in evitable consequence of the ricl ms and com- 
pl ^ity of its principle. For, as we have seen, 
Christianity first expressed the religious idea in its 
own ^m;""as""'‘1dxe^wsnm^^ a unit y whi ch 

transcends that opposition of object and su^eci, of_ 
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real and ideal, whicli had prevailed in the earlier 
history of religion. It re,vealed God as God, Lt, 
not as an absolute substance which underlies all 
objective existence, nor as a subject who stands 
above and apart from all His creatures, but as 
a Divine Spirit, who, through the whole process 
of nature and the history of man, is reconciling^ 
the world to Himself. Chiiatiaxiity--- thus took up 
into itself all the religious ^ lif e of humanity that 
existed before, brought it'^to a higher unity, and 
started it on a new co urse of^ develo pme nt. But, 
just be.caTise;,.jof^ comprehensiveness of 

this though^ which was embodi ed ip the words and 
Hfe of Jesus, it_cguld only unfold its meaning 
gradually, in the lohg struggle of the Church with 
the ^6rrd““^and with itsel|. for a refrgibus principle 
is not something which can once for all be stated 
in a proposition, and seen in all its consequences. 
It is*' a seed which secretly in the minds o| 

those who receive and gradually transforms their 
life and thought, tilljiltim^^, in the long course 
of .years, 'it produces results which were present, to 
none of those who fir^ accepted it. 

'Tifow“*^mJthis develop ment, as I have indicated, 
theri^ is a certain alt ernation which brings--mto 
prqmin gnge^ PiJde 

e lements co mbined^^in^^hristiagiity. ^ For, just be- 
cause C hristianity 1ms in ^ jhe^ements of 
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earlier religions, its development repeats in a new 
way the whole previous movement of religious his- 
tory. It passes through a phase in which it be- 
comes — so far as it can do so without ceasing to 
be a spiritual religion — the worship of an external 
divine power, revealed in a creed and a law received 
on authority. And then, by a recoil which reproduces 
the movement that gave birth to subjective religion, 
it revolts against the order of life and thought it 
had itself created, aM the external authority it had 
itself set up; and it appeals to the inward voice of 
the reason and conscience of the individual, as the 
sole authority to which he owes unconditional sub- 
mission. It revives in an intensified form thej 
tendency of later Judaism, to oppose the ideal to 
the real, and to turnv a/^vay from a world lying 
under the power of evi^ that it may reserve a 
place for freedon^ and for God within the soul. 
Yet, in all this swaying from side to side, to the 
extreme of objectivity and the extreme of subjec- 
tivity, it never (juite ceases to be under the control 
of the Christian idea of reconciliation ; and the last 
result of the process — a iiesult which is manifested in 
the life and thought of the present day— is to bring 
"this idea once more to the front, and to express and^ 
realise it in a more decisive and comprehensive 
way than it .has ever been expressed _ and realised 
before. _ The best- literature of the present time — its 
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highest poetry and philosophy — is thus a reflective 
reproduction of the different elements of the idea 
which, in an intuitive and individualised form, 
was first expressed in the words and works of the 
founder of Christianity. 

This will be more clearly seen if we consider the 
main phases in the movement of modern thought since 
the Eeformation. The Eeformation claimed to be, 
and in one respect it may be admitted to have been, 
nothing less than a republication of Christianity. 
It was a return from the transcendental theology, 
the dualistic morality, the despotic organisation, and 
the externally determined faith of the Middle Ages, 
to the simplicity and directness of the first Chris- 
tian appeal to the spirit of man — an appeal made 
in the name of a doctrine which ^berated both his 
intelligence and his will. It once more brought 
near to man that great goal of Christian hope — the 
realisation of a kingdom of heaven upon earth — a 
goal which had been all but lost sight of in the 
ofh^rTWorldUnessJ' oJC .mediaeval religion. ^ It broke 
through the hard walls of division between the 
secular and the sacred, the world and the Church, 
which mediaeval thought had built up ; and, against 
the exclusive claims of the clergy, it maintained 
the universal priesthood of all Christians. oppo- 
sition'^to the doctrine that spiritual religion is ^ the 
special privilege of ascetics, it asserted that men could 
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live the highest life without breaking away from any 
of the secular relations, and without removing them- 
selves from any of the ordinary conditions of secular 
existence. It even asserted that the duties of the 
family and the State are the necessary forms in 
which that life must express itself. St. Paul, whose 
deepest teaching had become lost or obscured during 
the long centuries in which the successors of the 
rival apostle, St. Peter, had turned Christianity into 
an external discipline of life and thought, became 
again the great prophet of religion. And, indeed, 
there is no little analogy between the relation of 
the Pauline Gospel to the Jewish Law, and the 
relation of Protestantism to Latin Catholicism. St. 
Paul regarded Judaism as a system of religious tute- 
lage, which had its main value in disturbing the 
security of the natural man , in awaking him to 
a sense of the demands of the divine law, and of his 
own incapacity to fulfil them; and so in preparing 
him to welcome a gospel that should free him from 
the weight of conscious guilt, and restore the broken 
unity of his life. In like manner, the long discipline 
of Latin Christianity might have been regarded by 
Luther, as working out in the experience of Christ- 
endom that systematic negation of nature which 
was necessary as a preparation for its new birth 
out of spirit. Luther, indeed, wanted the philo- 
sophic spirit which enabled St. Paul to recognise 
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that the imperfect system of the past was itself 
necessary to prepare the way for the higher 
gospel of the present. But he saw the general 
analogy between his own position and that of his 
great predecessor, wlio, by a decisive stroke, had 
freed Christianity^^ from ^he trammels of Judaism, 
and made it - a" universal religion. And he f^ jt 
to' be hjs^own mission to republish the [Pauline 
gospel — that God was revealed in the man Christ 
Jesus, and that it is the great duty of men still 
further to reveal Him in all their relations with 
each other, or, in St. Paul’s own language,^ to "'fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ” for 
the salvation of mankind. Luth er, therefore, regarded 
the reign of I^tinjOa^^ ^ s a IgAg- postpone;^ 

men t of the. realisatiQiL.^Qf Christianity, as a uiele^s 
revival of the Law which had been superseded by 
C'Emt; and he proclaimed the s econd adve nt of th e 
religion of jreedom and spi rit.^ as_the->endr^-of-man^ 
long bondage to the let ter ^ of ex ternal observance 
Thus the history of modern Europe, and especially 
of Protestant nations, begins on what we may call 
a basis of spiritual universality>_with a consciaug- 
ness^of the essential equality of men in their equah 
nearness to God; jjfvith a faith that there is nothing" 

1 If the Epistle to the Colossians is St. Paul’s. At any rate 
the idea is found also m Phil. iii. 10, “The fellowship of his 
sufferings.” Cf. 2 Oor. i. 5. 
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common or unclean in the life of maii^or the life^ 
nature ; and with a vivid impulse by the free activity 
of thought and will to discover and to realise.. the 
divine idea in the world. weight was thus lifted 
from the souj, which all through the Middle Ages 
had oppressed and hampered it. The universe had 
again become to man his Father’s house; and ''what 
many prophets and righteous men” had sought to 
know and to realise, seemed once more to be brought 
within the reach of all The kingdom of heaven 
was at hand, nay, it was actually present, and 
men did not need to wait for another life to be 
reconciled to themselves and to God. 

The age of the Eeformation was thus an age ot 
Renaissance^ It was an age of renewed faith in 
God and man, which showed itself npty_only in 
religion, but also in science and in politicaLJife 
Luther’s confidence in the results of bringing the 
^qul of the individual into direct contact withjthe 
Bible, and Biicon’s mighty anticipations of the future 
of science when man should come face to face 
with nature, ultimately spring from the same source ; 
and to it we have also to attribute the fresk outr 
burst of political life in the leading peoples oJL 
Europe, and the first appearance among them of 
distinctly national literatures. 

While, however, the Eeformation was a new pro- 
clamatiom the gospel^oFTreedoim ..there is ^^Jher 
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a^spect of the movement in which it appears l^s 
satisfactory. There is a natural _ illusion by which 
every great criaiSr^n the, development of man seems, 
to those who experience it, to bring the ultim^e 
goal of human endeavour close to them and even ^o 
put it within their grasp. In such times there is a 
lifting of the sjpirit which anticipates the slow^ move- 
ment of the years, and turns all men into idealists 
and optimists, for whom hindrances have almost 
ceased to exist. These visions of man's better 
moments are not mere illusions ; they may even be 
said, in the language of Wordsworth, to be “the 
light of all his seeing"; but they lift man as it 
were out of the slow, time-process of his existence, 
and make him, by anticipation, grasp at that 
which can become his only as the fruit of centuries 
of development. When^. however, the crisis has 
gone by — when man relapses into his ordinary 
consciousness of the struggle of life, and comes 
under the pressure of the wants and exigencies 
of the day and the hour — they are apt to seem to 
be nothing but dreams that have turned out to be 
"too good to be true.’ The fact is that, though 
such visions do, indeed, contain the fruitful germs 
of the future, their generality at first hides their 
imperfection, and it is only when they come to be 
worked out that this defect becomes visible. The 
ideal, whenever it begins to be realised, has to 
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encounter obstructions that seem to show its un- 
reality; but what its failure to overcome these hin- 
drances really shows is, that it is not yet 'good 
enough to be true.’ 

The Pieformation was defective, both in itself and 
as a development of the principle of Christianity, 
because it over-emphasised the subjective aspect of 
that principle. The name Protestantism indicates 
at once the strength and the weakness of the 
movement. *If the defect of the mediaeval Church 
was that it repeated — in so far as was possible with- 
out breaking altogether with the fundamental idea of 
Christianity — the characteristics of objective religion, 
its dogmatism and superstition, its externality of wor- 
ship, and its enslavement of the intellect and the will 
of man; in Protestantism we have a repetition of 
the same movement of revolt against such a system, 
the same recoil upon the subject, and the same 
protest against immediate reality in the interest of an 
ideal of the soul, which found their highest expres- 
sion in the later religion of the Jews. Protestantism 
shpws in its best days the same spiritual elevation, 
the same hostility to rites and ceremonies, and the 
same tendency to set aside every law or authority 
that puts itself between the soul of the individual 
and God, which are characteristic of the great pro- 
phets of Israel. In ^ther and C^yha* and Knox, 
in Cromwell and William the Silent, it awakens 
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the same sternness of moral indignation; and the 
same inflexible faith in a God of Justice — who is 
not yet revealed, but who will soon reveal Himself — 
which we find in Isaiah and Jeremiah., Almost all 
the great deeds of Protestant nations in the tivo 
centuries following the Eeformation — the early 
“'struggles of the German Protestants, the revolt of the 
Netherlands, the parliamentary and military contests 
of the Commonwealth in England, the resistance of 
the Covenanters in Scotland, and the founding of the 
New England colonies — are due to the same spirit 
of indignation against every form of oppression and- 
injustice, especially when they touch the religious life 
of the individual, which shows itself in the later 
history of Israel. • And it is a significant fact that 
the main agents in these struggles showed a 
tendency to "recur * to the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and even to exalt it at the expense of the 
New. In short, just as the Christianity of the 
mediaeval Church was a paganised Christianity, a 
Christianity which had many of the characteristic 
merits and defects of Polytheism, so it may also be 
fairly said that the Christianity of the early Pro- 
testants was a Judaised Christianity, which had many 
of the characteristic merits and defects of the Mono- 
theism of Israel 

It may be added that as, ig^^its farther de- 
velopment, Judaism passes from the militant faith 
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in Jehovah which inspires its earlier history, to 
the doubts of Job and the despair of Ecclesiastes, 
and from these to the pessimistic belief that the 
world is given over to an evil power, which could 
only be overthrown by a Messianic miracle; so it 
was also in the development of Protestantism. The 
tendency to set the inward against the outward, 
which manifested itself at the Eeformation, could not 
stop short till it had reached the point at which 
the subjective life of the individual altogether isolates 
itself from objective interests, and thus empties itself 
of all content. The soul that has rebelled against 
all external limitations, soon begins to turn its 
weapons against itself. The Judaistic Christianity 
of Calvin is the parent of the sentimental Deism of 
another great citizen of Geneva, Eousseau, who 
carried the subjectivity of Protestantism farther 
perhaps than any other writer. Eousseau fathomed 
the agonies of a diseased self-consciousness, and 
discovered that ‘he whose eye is ever on himself, 
doth look on one ’ who is, if not ‘ the least,’ yet 
the most miserable of God’s creatures. No one 
ever painted with more force than he the torture 
of a mind which exhausts all its energies in 
preying upon itself, conscious at once of an infinite 
hunger and of entire spiritual emptiness, while yet 
it is unable to take one step to release itself 
from the prison-house it has built up around itself. 

VOL. II. IT 
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Yet the same d^ase of subjectivity, wi^h its (hs- 
illusionment and its longing for illusion, its world- 
weariness, and its alternate self-exaltation and self- 
contempt, has been a frequent theme of modern poetry 
and fiction.^ In fact, this ,jiisease of introspectioii^ 
and self-contemplation, which puts the exaggerated 
image of self between the individual and the world, 
between the individual and his fellowmen, and even 
between the individual and God, is the great plague 
of our spiritual life, from which the modern world 
only gradually recovering. Our fathers have eaten 
these sour grapes, and our teeth are still set on 
edge. And it may safely be said that there is 
no__considerable writer, literary^ or philosophical, who 
has not spent niuch of his work in painting or 
analysing it^ some being themselves its victms, like 
B,jron and Eousseau, like Senancour, dr Tgurgejoieff ; 
others Ijke Kant and „ Hegel,. dike. jGoethe and^-Words; 
wortl^nd Carlyle, jpointing^with more or less clear- 
ness and definiteness to the cure. Bor in spiritual " 
diseases, at least, it is true that none can find the 
cure who has not himself suffered, and that the 
physician must begin by healing himself. 

^ And even gpussean was partly anticipated by that^ great 
^hristian pessimist, Pascal, who first entered upon that fatal 
'deceptive path followed by many since his d^, of seeking^ 
to prove the truth of Christianity by the aid of the eScemei 
result of scepticism, and so to base faith in God upoij^ distrjjst! 
of humanity. 
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Now, what was the, .defect of Protestantism which 
thus made it the parent of a self-destructive indx- 
vidualisni? tit was obviously that it tended not 
only to exalt the inner at the expense of the outer 
life, but even to sever the former from the latter,^. 
Its tendency was to assert that the kingdom of 
heaven is within us, in the sense that it is not 
without us;^,„and thus to isolate the individual from 
the world at the same time that it brought him near 
to God^ This tendency, indeed, at first did not 
show its full effects , for the leading reformers were 
deeply penetrated with the spirit and tiaditions of 
the Latin Church, and they only challenged its 
doctrine and ritual so far as was necessary in order 
to find space for the assertion of the immediate rela- 
tion of the individual soul to God. ^ spite of 
their opposition to Latin Catholicism, therefore, the 
Protestants took over, as if by inheritance, most of 
the doctrines and a large part of the practical order" 
of life and worship, which had been elaborated by 
the Greek and Latin churches. Without any con- 
sciousness of inconsistency, they solved the difficultly 
of the new course on which they were entering by 
a compromise ; and they were content, when they had 
once asserted the principle of liberty, to accept 
almost without question the main lines of a dog- 
matic tradition which rested on the authority of 
the Church, hiding from themselves what they were 
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doing by maintaining that all they thus accepted 
could be derived from the Scriptures. In this, 
however, they were doubly inconsistent. For, in the 
first place, the Scriptures contained, at best, only the 
germs of the doctrines which the Church had de- 
veloped by a long historical process ; and those who 
entirely repudiated the Church's authority were 
bound to repeat that whole process for themselves 
And, in the second place, to put the authority of 
the Bible above or alongside of the inner witness of 
the spirit, was to abandon the essential principle of 
Protestantism ; or, it was to assert two first principles 
at once. 

There is, however, a reason for this apparent 
unreason, a justification for this -Illogical -“combination 
of the objective and the subjective in religioji. It 
is"'l}hat‘'T3oth elements are essential to truth and to 
Christianity, and that an illogical combination of 
tKern'“ls, therefore, better _ than ^ none.', all. A 
spif^iiml jreljgion mndoubtodly involves Jhe assertion 
of the rights of the individual , conscience an^ con- 
sciousness. It is not truly ^ceived, soiJong _as it 
is^^feceived on authority — so long as it does not 
commend itself to the heart and also to the reason 
of the individual; so long, in short, as it has not_ 
beco me i dentified j^ith_^ttae self-conaciQxisnesa^ j3f h jnx 
accepts it. U ntil in this_yray ._the,„„cons^ous^- 
ness of Grod and the _ consciousness -^of—self-^~have 
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become one, religion remains an external thing; and 
the individual’s surrender of himself to it is a slav- 
ish submission of the will and the intelligence to a 
foreign yoke. On the other hand, it is eq^ually 
important to remember that the truth is not at 
once given in the immediate consciousness of the 
natural man. It is attain^ only as the result of 
a “process m which he surrenders himself to the 
objective truth of things and thi^ tru^i must, in 
the first instance, seemjjto be foreign and strange 
to the mind which apprehends it. The intellectual 
grasp of truth as self-evident— because inseparably 
bound up with the consciousness of self — can only 
be won by a long discipline of self-abnegation, in 
which the individual gives up his own opinions, 
his pwiL prejudices and desires, that he may make 
hmself a pure organ of rjeason. A fortiori religious 
truth, as it appeals to the whole self of man, and 
as it must therefore be apprehended by all J}he 
combined energies of his nature, is__no possession 
that can he attained without effort, without a pain- 
fiit^sacrifice of the immediate sel^ wi^iout an irksome 
di^ciplme’ of" mind and will. ‘‘The spiritual man 
judgeth all things ” ; but it is only by a npjv hirth 
and a long process of education, that the spiritual 
can be developed out. of the natural man* Novr 
the Eeformers, ^ugh they may be taken as the 
apostles of subjective religion, never entirely lost 
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hold of this counterbalancing truth, ijlenee, what 
Luther and his immediate followers preached was 
not, as has sometimes been alleged, the right, but 
rather the duty, of private judgment : i c. the duty 
of apprehending spiritual things spiritually, and of 
undergoing all the discipline of heart and soul and 

mind which are needed to enable us to do so. And 

< 

if, on the one hand, Luther declared that no one 
can be a Christian who does not believe in Christ 
on the evidence of his own spirit; on the other 
hand, he equally maintained that no one is naturally 
and immediately open to this evidence, but that 
he needs to yield himself to that which is higher 
than himself ere he can receive it. Luther thus 
held at once that truth is not truth for me, till I 
know it for myself on the evidence of my own 
consciousness ; and that my consciousness is no 
evidence for anything, till it has been changed and 
transformed by the power of the objective truth. 
He asserted equally the rights of the object and 
those of the subject ; and it was his misfortune 
rather than his fault that he could not reconcile 
them except by a compromise, in which an implicit 
acceptance of the externally given authority of the 
Bible as interpreted by the early Church, was com- 
bined with the assertion of the right and duty of 
every individual to interpret it according to his 
own reason and conscience. He assumed that such 
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interpretation, if it were fair and honest, would 
fall in with the results at which the early 
Church had arrived. He thus supplied both the 
spiritual needs of man, though unfortunately in a 
way that left them in antagonism to each other. 
Or, as we may rather express it, not being able to 
reconcile the rights of the object with those of the 
subject, he set them in a kind of balance against 
each other. 

Such a balance, however, was sure to be disturbed. 
It was impossible that two such principles, the prin- 
ciple of subjective independence and the principle of 
objective authority, principles which were essentially 
opposed, or for which, at least, no method of recon- 
ciliation had been discovered — should remain per- 
manently in equipoise, without any inclination of the 
scale on one side or the other. And it was natural 
that Protestantism, as opposition to the principle of 
authority had been the very reason of its existence, 
should lean more and more to the subjective side. 
The many controversies which soon sprang up among 

« j * ' 

Protestants threw doubt upon the self-evidencing 
nature of the traditional doctrine ; and a tendency 
manifested itself, especially among the sects that 
arose in the seventeenth century, to lighten the 
burden that faith had to carry, and to empty the 
doctrinal system of those elements that seemed most 
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offensive to the natural understanding.^ And even 
among those who nominally clung to orthodoxy, the 
objective doctrines of Christianity — the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation — were allowed to 
fall into the background ; and the^ main interest of 
theology was concentrated upon the subjective aspect 
of religion, upon questions as to the process of 
conversion and the nature of saving faith. The 
inner drama of the soul attracted so exclusive 
an attention that ,none seemed to be left for that 
which had formed the main substance of the 
earlier theology, — the Christian view of the objective 
nature of God. Outside of the Churches, the revolu- 
tionary assertion of the inward against the outward 
was carried a step farther. God ceased to be con- 
ceived as a self-manifesting Spirit, and became a 
mere Supreme Being, an absolute Being who was 
so abstractly conceived that He seemed to be un- 
' khowable, since He stood in no definite relation 
to the concrete life of man. Man, therefore, was 
longer called upon to die to himself that he 
might live to God, or to lose his life that he might 
find it again in God. On the contrary, Eousseau 
and others asserted that the natural man had no 
need to go beyond himself for light or guidance ; 
but that he might find in his own native incorrupt 

^ Of. my Essays on Literature and PJdlosophy^ Eousseau, vol. i. 
p. 137 seq. 
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instincts a perfect rule of life and a guide to all 
the moral and religious truth which he required. 
Such a gospel of mere subjectivity could only lead 
to one end, the end which we have already described. 
Eeducing himself to himself, and repelling all out- 
ward authority or influence as slavery, the individual 
has no sooner asserted his absolute independence 
and his sovereignty over himself than he becomes 
oppressed with the sense of his own emptiness and 
impotence. And the misery of spiritual loneliness, 
the tortures of a soul that has nothing to feed on 
but itself, are the inevitable result. 

One consequence of this one-sidedness of Protes- 
tantism is, that it has never been able finally to 
overcome the opposite principle as expressed in 
Eoman Catholicism. The imperfection of the sub- 
jective religion of the prophets and psalmists of 
Israel was shown by its inability to overcome and 
abolish the legal and ceremonial system of worship 
to which it was opposed. It needed as its counter- 
part that externality of observance against which it 
was ever protesting. ^ In like manner, Protestantism, 
in spite of its more spiritual idea of religion, has 
never been able decisively to conquer the less spiritual 
system of Eome ; and it has failed just because of 
its negative and antagonistic character. , It lives in 
its protest, and so is finable to dispense with that 
against which it protests. It lases^its energy, or 
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begins to war against itself, whenever it ceases to 
be in presence of its enemy. It has to thank the 
principle of authority, against which it protests, 
for all the positive elements of doctrine that still 
remain to it; and when it has no longer to con- 
tend with the Catholic Church, it reproduces within 
itself the same conflict of a party of authority and 
a party of freedom. On the other hand, the 
Eoman Catholic Church by its continuous opposition 
to Protestantism has been severing itself more and 
more from the advancing movement of civilisa- 
tion. It has been forced to live more and more 
on its past; and almost none of the fresh voices of 
literature, none of the new inspirations of poetry 
or of the new teachings of philosophy, have 
originated within the range of its influence, or except 
in opposition to it. But it has preserved that rich 
tradition of Christian antiquity which the subjective ’ 
spirit of Protestantism has tended to cast aside. It 
may estrange the soul from itself, but at least it 
does not make it die of inanition, or live upon mere 
aspiration after the unattainable. Although, there- 
fore, the intelligence of Europe has been more and 
more divorced from it, it has remained, and ^ still 
remains, as the necessary counterpart and complement 
of Protestantism, opposing the one-sidedness of matter 
without form to the opposite one-sidedness of form 
without matter. Thus the -Hfe of modern Christendom 
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has suffered, and is still si^fftering from an antagonism, 
like that of the Law andf the Prophets — an antagonism 
which must continue till the advent of a higher mani- 
festation of the Christian principle, by which the two 
opposing tendencies shall be reconciled and united.- 
It is our lot to live in a time in which the 
highest problem of religion, the problem of the re- 
conciliation of the consciousness of self with the 
consciousness of the world through the consciousness 
of God, has again come up for solution, as it came 
up for solution once before at the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. But it has now to be solved under very 
different conditions. Then it had only to meet the 
wants of a religious consciousness which grasped the 
truth intuitively in its unity, without seeking to 
analyse it or to give any definite account of the 
logical relation of its elements, and which required no 
such intellectual process to satisfy it of the reality of 
its object Now wo have other needs, but we have 
also other ineans of satisfying them. By the long 
process of the development of human thought, we’ 
are now put in such a position that we can bring to 
the light of critical reflexion the princiifle, which 
has been working latently in all the imperfect forms 
“of the religion of the past, and which finds its cul- 
minating expression in Christianity. The evolution 
of Christianity itself has made it possible for us ta 
understand, and therefore to repeat in a conscious 
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way — with a clear apprehension of the meaning of 
what we are doing — the process by which Christianity 
at once fulfilled and destroyed the other forms of 
religion with which it was brought into contact. As 
in its first dawn, Christianity again is beginning to 
show itself, not in its negative but in its positive 
aspect; not as a subjective principle which sets the 
spiritual against the natural, the inner religion of 
the heart against the outer religion of the letter, 
the witness of the spirit against the voice of 
authority ; but as a principle, at once subjective and 
objective, which reveals itself not only within but also 
without us, which is immanent in nature and in man, 
and which is working in him to still higher issues. 
But this lesson, wrapped up at the dawn of Chris- 
tianity in types and symbols borrowed from an 
earlier faith, and apprehended only by feeling, or at 
best by an imaginative intuition which had no means 
of explaining itself, is now becoming a reasoned con-' 
viction which can understand and criticise its own 
nature and evidence. The principle of Christianity 
has come to self-consciousness, and it is therefore 
capable of being held without that mixture of illu- 
sion which was inevitable in an earlier aget In 
the process of its own history, it has been working 
itself free of the alien elements which were mingled 
with it at first; and now, as I believe, it exists in 
many minds as a simple faith in God and man, 
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in God's revelation of Himself in man, and man's 
capacity to become the further manifestation of God 
and to work His work — a faith which does not need 
any extraneous support from vision or miracle. To 
those who regret the implicit faith of an earlier 
day, which is gradually leaving us, it may be sug- 
gested that, useful as such extraneous supports have 
been in the past, they never were really the essence 
of the matter; and, though it might be necessary, 
in the slow education of man's spirit, for him to 
lean upon them, yet there is always a heavy price to 
be paid for the strength which is gained partly by 
illusion. The religious wars and persecutions of 
Christendom, the perverse attempts of those who had 
mislearnt the Christian doctrine of self-sacrifice to re- 
duce morality to a useless asceticism, the superstitious 
fears and hopes, which withdrew Christians from 
the service of man or distorted their conception 
of the nature of that service, were the necessary 
results of the imperfection of ' the earthly vessels ' 
in which the truth of Christianity was first pre- 
sented to the world. And, i| it has now become 
possible in some measure to detach such wood and 
hay and stubble from the gold and silver and 
precious stones of the temple built upon the founda- 
tion of Christ; if it has become possible to recog- 
nise that the principle of Christ's gospel — the moral 
and spiritual truths it contains — require nothing ex- 
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traneous to themselves, nothing but their coherence 
with the reason and conscience of man, to com- 
mend them to us — and that indeed they can have 
’"no valid evidence but this coherence — we need not 
fear that this, in the long run, will weaken the hold 
of religion or even of Christianity upon the human 
soul. The process of transition from a faith which 
is based upon external evidence, to one which is 
based on the rational interpretation of man’s ex- 
perience, must no doubt be a hard and difficult 
one, and in many cases it may bring with it no 
little danger to the moral’ life; but it is the 
necessary path to a religion which is pure of super- 
stition, and undefiled by fanaticism; which can face 
without illusion the simple but wonderful facts of 
human life and the mysterious shadow of death. 
It is the path and the only path to a religion 
which can interpret to man the strange precarious 
destiny which it is given to him to fulfil in this 
world, as a finite being whose consciousness of 
himself is yet bound up with the consciousness of 
the infinite — a being who, from one point of view, 
seems hardly to have escaped from the bonds of 
animal life, while yet from another he is seen to 
draw his life immediately from the divine, and, in 
a sense that cannot apply to any other creature, 
to ' live and move and have his being ’ in God. 

In these lectures it has been my endeavour to 
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explain and illustrate a view of man’s life which 
I believe to be in accordance with the essential 
principle of religion and of Christianity, and at the 
same time the necessary result of the best lights of 
philosophy which have been given to our time. This 
view may be summarised in a few words. It starts 
with the principle, first clearly expressed by Kant, 
that the objective world can be understood only 
in relation to the unity of the self within us, and 
it goes on to infer that in self-consciousness we find 
at once the culmination and the explanation of that 
world. It argues that, on this principle, the his- 
torical movement, in which man transforms nature 
and makes it the basis for the spiritual process of 
his own life, is to be regarded only as a farther step 
in the manifestation and evolution of the principle 
that conditions and underlies nature ; and further, 
that the moral ideal which arises out of this historical 
movement, and seems to condemn as imperfect even 
the highest result attained by it, is not to be merely 
contrasted with it as that which ' ought to be ’ with 
that which ‘is,’ but rather as the clearest expression 
of the same power that produced the present state of 
things out of a still more imperfect past. It, therefore, 
concludes that our highest moral and social ideal — 
reached, as it has been, as the result of all the thought 
and labour and pain of humanity in the past — is not 
visionary or illusive, but may be taken as our best 
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key to the nature of the universe of which we are 
a part, and to the nature of the Divine Being who 
is its source and its end. And it derives from this a 
deeper consciousness of the nearness of God to man, 
a confirmation of the Christian faith that the king- 
dom of heaven is in the midst of us, and that 
the service of humanity is the true and the 
only service of God. If, therefore, we can discern 
in modern literature and jn life any deepening of 
the consciousness that man is his brother's keeper, 
and that the life of man is of infinite worth 
because it is indeed the highest expression of 
the infinite, we need not fear that the many 
doubts and uncertainties of the present time, or the 
seeming negation of many of the articles of the old 
creed of Christendom, indicate a revolt of mankind 
against that which is vital in Christianity. For this 
belief, in the revelation of God in man, in itself 
constitutes the artimhos staniis vel cadenhs ecclesiae. 
It is the rock upon which the Christian Church is 
really founded, and from which it could be built up 
again if every ecclesiastical organisation that exists 
were destroyed. «The infinite pitifulness of Jesus 
to the sorrows and evils of humanity, his absolute 
confidence in the possibility and even the necessity 
of their being remedied, and the way in jvhich he 
bases his confidence on the love of God to man, 
and on his own unity as man with God — these, 
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taken together, make up a faith beyond which 
religion cannot go, except in two ways, namely, in 
the way of understanding them more adequately, and 
of realising them more fully And in both these 
ways, the present age, in spite of all the evils that 
afflict it, has gone beyond any previous age. For, 
on the one hand, the whole development of the 
organic and evolutionary idea of the world as 
interpreted by idealistic philosophy, and applied by 
criticism to the history of Christianity and of other 
religious systems, has for the first time furnished us 
with something like, -a rational proof of a creed 
which previously rested almost entirely upon the 
intuition of faith, and which, therefore, was 
generally mixed up with many elements of unreason. 
And, on the other hand, the humanitarian impulse 
of the present day — in so far as it has ceased to be 
a mere abstract cosmopolitan charity, or a religious 
zeal that ends with the spread of religion ; in so far 
as it is guided by a deeper conviction that men 
must find salvation here as well as hereafter, and 
by a fuller understanding of all the physical and 
economical, all the intellectual and moral conditions 
of its attainment, — reproduces in a higher form 
the passionate impulse to seek and save the lost 
which Christianity brought into the world. For 
it means by saving, not merely consolation in this 

life and hope for another, but the discovery of 
VOL. II. X 
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the way by which all men, even the lowest and 
most wretched, may be made sharers in the great 
heritage of humanity, by which even those who have 
hitherto been hewers of wood and drawers of water 
or a civilisation of which they did not partake, 
may become integral members in an organic human 
society. , The great aims that are dawn ing upon us 
are, therefore, on the one hand, to discover more and 
more fully the ideal meaning of the world, not mer^ 
through imaginative symbols that are opposed or 
indifferent to science, but wMr the fullest satisfaction 
oi^We" requirements of scientific criticism; and, on the 
other hand, to nalisc the whole good of man's complex 
nature, by the association of men with each other in 
those better forms of co-operation and communion 
with each other, which alone can turn the growing 
necesSties of our lives into a higher manifestation of 
fre^om. Such a union of intelligence and charity 
may well be called a new Christianity. At any rate it 
is the only religion that will fully realise the idea of 
religion, and •stTIneet the wants of the new time. 

No sooner, however, do we sketch out such an ideal. 
than ^^"mSnds' are at once o vershado^d^y a sgnse 
o f the slowness of our p rogress towards the goal wh ich 
i5_anticipates. We may perhaps persuade ourselves 
that it- -is the. result Jp„.which_ the „whole movement 
of th e time is pointing ; but to us, to whom ‘ one 
day is' not 'as a thousand years' it seems to come 
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slowly that we are tempted to doubt whether 
it comes at all, whether it is not altogether an 
^dllusion.,^ We may be advancing towards a higher 
comprehension of the ideal meaning of the world 
and of human life. But how crude, it will be said, 
h^w crude and discordant are the voices of most of 
those who claim to speak for modern science_and 
p hilo sophy ; and how abstract and vague is the 
utte rance even of the best religious and ethical 
thought of our time, as it expresses itself in our 
g reates t poets and thinkers. Where is there any- 
thing like the passionate and triumphant spiritualism 
of St. Paul, or the simple ' penetrating intuition of 
'Jesus, that saw good thfmigh evil, and a divine pur- 
pose real-ising itself in all the confusions of human 
life ? Where is the poet who rises high enough 
in his song to unite the feelings and desires and 

hopes of our time with the divine, as the Hebrew 
psalmist was able to unite them for his time ; or 
the philosopher who can combine a thorough grasp 
of the facts of experience, as they have been 

analysed by modern science, with the idealism 
that "sees all things in God”? And, on the other 
hand, when we turn to the practical life, where 

is the religious zeal whose heat is not hostile 

to light, or the enlightenment whose intelligence 
has not paralysed its will ? Where is the practical ^ 
Christianity, which can go beyond the beaten round 
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of the religious life of the past to cope with all the 
unsolved problems of the present, without losing itself 
in anarchy, revolt, and nihilism ; or in vague socialistic 
schemes which, even if they could succeed, would 
satisfy only the hunger of the body ? And, indeed, no 
one can say that the ideal of such a theoretical and 
such a practical life has yet been realised,^ even in 
the sense and to the degree in which the ideals 
of the past have been realised. All that we can 
say is, that tnen are beginning to awake to the 
need for its realisa tion, and that there h aye been 
already anticipations, of it in a few lives here and 
there. . We must, however, remember that it is 


just because the jdcBl which is now set before us 
is the highest an d most comprehensive _ that eve£ 
was presented to mankind, that it reqiiires a longer 


andr^’more difficu lt process to attain it. We, upon 
whom Hhe ends of the world are come’ in a d eeper 
sens e than even upon the early Chris^tians-j^^ust 
necessarily have to encp nntg r the hardest problems 
life . And we 

by Hefleeting that the reason of the slow ness of our 
p rogr ess towards thej y ftnbitimT_JiPs in 

th ^fact , that every step toward such a good^ jnnst 
be w m by. the effort of man’s whole being, by the 
whole energy of h iT iht^ttlgence"*^^ 
i ndeed, no realgain is nossiBlef^r ljm^ is 

not so won. Farther, though the movement ofpro... 
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gres s may be imperceptible, if we look merely ^ 
our own ^time — for now as ever the kingdom of 
Cometh not with observation — yet distinct signs 
of it may be discerned, if not from 
at least from century to century, on the great scale 
of the secular movement of history. And a study 
of_that histoy in the light of the idea of evoluj;;^ 
t^, if it leaves many thing s . d ark and obscure, 
may yek^enable us,^ with the certitude of a faith 
which is already on the way to knowledge^ to say 
with Galileo, E jpur si miiove. In particular, th(^ 
study of the history of religion, fron^ 'the lowest 
form~*^in which it begins to furnish ^t least some 
crude idea of the nature of the world and the 
Power that rules over it, and some elementary bond 
of social union, up to the highest form of the 
Christian belief in a spiritual principle which jiiani- 
fests itself in nature and in the growing life of 
humanity, is a real and living support to our 
religiqu^s' faith. This ^g, unhasting, unresting process 
of the evolution of religion is itself the best evidence 
we "can have that there is a divine meaning in the^ 
and that mankind have not laid the sacrifice 
of their efforts and their thoughts, their prayers ainl 
their tears, upon the altar of an unknown or un- 
Imowable .God. 
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CLELAND— Evolution, Expression, and Sensation. By 
John Cleland, M D., D Sc.,F.R S., Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo 5s. 

CUTHBERT— Questions on the Holy Scriptures. By 
Alexander A. CUTHBERT. With Answers. Dy 8vo 5s. nett. 

Also Questions only. Fcap 8vo. 6d nett. \_This Day 

DEAS— History of the Clyde to the Present Time. 
With Maps and Diagrams By JAMES Deas, M. Inst. C.E., 
Engineer of the Clyde Navigation. 8vo. los. 6d. 

DERBY, Earl of— -Inaugural Address on his Installation as 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. is. 

DICKSON— St. PauUs Use of the Terms Flesh and. 
Spirit. Being the Baird Lecture for 1883. By 
William P Dickson, D.D., LL.D , Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

“ An able, thorough exposition.” — Scotsman. 

“The book will oe an indispensable help to the students of the Pauline 

Scriptures .” — Aderdeen Ftee Press 

EGGS 4 D. A DOZEN, AND CHICKENS 4^^ A POUND 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Containing full and com- 
plete information for successful and profitable keeping of 
Poultry. Small 8 vo. Twentieth Thousand, is. 

“ The most complete little treatise on the rearing of poultry of all kinds, 

and the production of eggs, that has ever come under our notice ” — 

Ayr Advertiser. 
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FORSYTH— A Graduatiid Course oe Instruction in 
Linear Perspective. By David Forsyth, M.A., D Sc., 
Headmaster of the Cential Higher Giade School, Leeds 
Third Edition Royal 8\o. 2s. 

“ This book IS a model of cleat and peispicuoiis teaching Teachers will 
find It an invaluable aid, and no student who has mastered it need fear to 
face the Science and Ait Department " — Edmatioral Xe'io<i 

“Any youth of a\eiage intelligence, with such a woik in his hands, 
ought to find little difficulty in mastciing the principles of i^erspective, or 
getting his ceitificate at isouth Kensington.” — ^(hool waiter. 

FORSYTH— Test Papers in Perspectdt, for Testing the 
Pi ogress of Pupils, and for preparing them for the Second 
Grade PIxamination of the Science and Art Department. 
26 different papeis. Full Government size Third Edition, 
Enlarged is. 6d. per set 

FREELAND — A Birth Song and Other Poems By 
nVilliam Freeland. Extra Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

GAIRDNER— The Physician as Naturalisi, Memoirs 
bearing on the Progress of Medicine By W. T Gairdner, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Medicine in the Universit}/ of 
Glasgow, Physician m Ordinal y to H IM the Queen in 
Scotland, Crown 8vo 7s 6d. 

“ It will doubtless be read with great interest by medical men, but it is 
to be hoped that this weighty volume, from the pen of one of the most 
scholarly physicians of the day, will be caiefully read by the general pub- 
lic.” — Manchede^' Examine} 

GAIRDNER— Disciplina Medica B\ W T. Gairdner, 
M.D., LL D \_I71 preparation. 

GLASGOW UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 
1 892-93. Published annually. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 3s. nett. 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Scheme of Examinations foi 1893, and Report for 1892. 
Published ammally Crown 8vo. 6d. nett. 

GLASGOW— Memoirs and Portraits of One Hundred 
Glasgow Men who have Died during the last Thirty 
Years, and who in their Lives did much to make the City 
what It now is. Two vols. Royal 4to. Half Red Morocco, 
gilt top. £•] 7s. nett. 

This work contains niemoiis of one hundred Glasgow men, with one 
hundred full- page engraved portraits which have all been specially engraved 
for this book The memoirs have all been written by Glasgow' gentlemen 
w'ho, from personal knowledge, have been able to give accurate and life-like 
sketches, and thus to present a most graphic history of Glasgow for this 
century 

A full prospectus, with list of Memoirs and Portraits, will be sent on 
application to the Publishers. Moie than four-fifths of the w'hole Edition 
have been subscribed for. 


GLASGOW— The Old Counir\ Houses of the Old 
Glasgow Gentry. Illustrated by peimanent Photogiaphs 
Royal 4to. Half Red Morocco, gilt top Second Edition 
Very scarce £10 los. nett. 

This IS a history of one hundred of the old houses in and around 
Glasgow, and of the families who owned and lived in them. To the 
local antiquary it is especially interesting as a memorial of the old burgher 
aristocracy, of their character and habits, and of the city in which they 
lived , while to the descendants of the “old gentry” it is interesting as 
containing the history of their forefathers and the rise of thetr families 


GLASGOW— The University of Glasgow Old and New 
By William Stewart, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism m the University of Glasgow. With 35 Views 
and 72 Portraits of the Senate and Members of the Univer- 
sity in Photogravure Imperial 4to, price £$ 5 s. nett , 
Large Paper Copies, ^10 los nett 
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GLASGOW ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S TRANS- 
ACTIONS. First Series. 8vo Volume I. Paits II., III., 
IV., V. Volume II. Parts I., II , III. 5s. each nett. 

New Series. Foolscap 4to. Vol. 1 . Parts I, II, III,, IV. 
Vol. 11 . Part I 6s. each nett. 

GRANT— Catalogue OF 6415 Stars for ihe Epoch 1870, 
deduced from Observations made at the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Observatory. By Robert Grant, ]M.A., F.R.S . 
F.R.A.S., Piofessor of Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. 4to. 3 IS. 6d. nett. 

This volume has been printed at the expense of Her Majesty’s Go\em- 
meiit as advised by the Council of the Royal bociety. 

GRANT— Second Catalogue of 2156 Stars for the 
Epoch 1890, deduced from Observations made at the 
Glasgow University Observatory. 410. 21s. nett 

GRANT— The Lord’s Supper Explained. By the Rev, 
William Grant, Ayi. Tenth Edition. i6mo. 4d. 

HENLEY— A Century of Artists . a Memoiial of Loan 
Collection of the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1888 
By W. E. Henley. With Desciiptive Notices of the 
Pictures by Robert Walker. Extra pott folio, £2 2s. 
nett. Large Paper, with plates on Japanese, ^5 5s. nett. 

The Etchings are by Mr. William Hole, R S A , Mr. William Strang, 
Mr. F. Huth, and Mr. A W. Henley. 

Other Illustrations are by Mr. Hugh Cameron, R.S.A., Ivir. William 
Hole, R.S A., and Mr A. Roche, etc. 

“ A noble memorial of an interesting collection,” — Ti 7 nes. 

“ A handsome book, to which 11 would be more easy to find a rival 
abroad than at home." — bt James' Gazette 

“ Nothing but the highest praise can be given to the style m which the 
volume has been produced,” — bcotsma/i. 
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HAMILTON, Janet— Poems, Essays, and Sketches. By 
Janet Hamilton. New Edition, with poi trait. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

It IS a book containing the Memoirs, Poems, and other Composi- 
tions of, to my mind, the most remarkable old woman I have ever heard 
of. I confess that her story has surprised me beyond anything I have 
read for a long time.”— The Right Hon John Bright, M.P. 

“ One of the most remaikable books that has fallen into our hands for a 
long time past It is a book that ennobles life ” — Athe}iCBuin 

Our readers should buy the book (they will not repent of the bargain) 
and look out its good things for themselves " — St. Jatnes* Gazette. 


HUNTER— Hymns of Faith and Life. Collected and 
Edited by the Rev. John Hunter, Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, Glasgow. 656 pages. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been given to the world. 
From whatever standpoint it is regarded, it must be pronounced a decided 
success ” — The Chnsttan. World 

“The ideal hymn-book is perhaps not yet in existence. We felt certain 
of that fact until vve read and re-read this splendid collection by Mr. Hunter 
We are not quite sure of it now. For private devotion it is above all price 
and praise. It should be on the same shelf as Thomas a Kempis r/zt’ 
Sheffield hi dependent, 

“Mr. Hunter’s anthology of hymns is much supeiior to ordinary 
collections. It is truly catholic.” — The Academy. 


HUNTER — Devotional Services for Public Worship, 
including additional Services for Baptism, the Lord^s Supper, 
Marriage, and the Buiial of the Dead. Prepared by the 
Rev. John Hunter, Trinity Congregational Church, 
Glasgow. Fifth Edition, revised and gieatly enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. nett. 

“ Completest and best of devotional manuals for the use of Noncon- 
formists. ” — hfdepende?it. 

“It IS striking foi the comprehensive character of its prayers, the beauty 
of their expression, and the spirit of devotion which they bieathe iV B 
Daily Mail. 

“ Incomparably the best of its class ” — Baptist. 
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JEBB— Homkr An Introduction to the Iliad and 

THE Odyssey. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By R C. JEBIJ, Litt D , M P , Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. Fourth Edition. CrownSvo 3s 6cl 

“We heartily commend the handbook before us to the diligent study of 
all beginners and many ‘ ripe schokiis ' ” — AthencGum 

“A trustwoithy and indispensable guide ” — Classnal Pev/eu*. 

“We know of no work which will prove so interesting and useful an 
introduction to the study of Homer ’ — School Boaid Chro/ncle 


JEBB— The Anabasis of Xenophon —Books III. and IV., 
with the Modern Greek Version of Professor Michael Con- 
stantinides. Edited by Professor Jebb. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d 

JEFFREY— The Salvation of the Gospel. A Series of 
Discourses. By Rev. Robert T. Jeffrey, M.D Crown 
8vo 6s. 

JEFFREY — Visits to Calvary. A Senes of Sacramental 
Meditations. Crown 8vo. [/;/ preparati 07 t, 

JONES— Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher. By Henry Jones, M A., Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews 
Crown 8vo Second Edition 7s. 6d. 

“ Readers who are never tired of Browning, but often tired of books 
about him, might well open this volume with hesitation. They would soon 
change that feeling for one of pleasure and satisfaction Mr. Jones 
succeeds to perfection in his delicate task ” — Anti-Iacobin. 

“ A most absorbing volume It is fresh, thorough, and judicious without 
dreariness ” — Christian Leader. 

“Mr. Jones is a diligent and appreciative student of Browning, and he 
handles the philosophical topics suggested by his subject with firm giasp 
and clear insight ” — Times. 


KANT. .9-?^ Caird’s Kant. 
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KANT— The Philosophy of Kant, as contained in Extracts 
from his own Writings Selected and Translated by JOHN 
Watson, LL D , Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Authoi of Kant 
and his English Critics.” Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 

Cannot fail soon to recommend itself to all conceined.” — Mind. 

KANT. See Watson’s Kant and his English Critics. 

KING— Memoir of the Rev. David King, LL.D. By his 
Wife and Daughter Crown 8vo With Portiait. 7s. 6d. 

LECKIE— Sermons by Joseph Leckie, D.D., Ibiox, Glas- 
gow Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 

‘‘A new — new at least to ns — and original preacher has eXppearcd Theie 
IS a strange impress of powei m those discourses '' —Expositor 

“To those who want a volume of sound yet vigorous sermons, which 
will set their own minds thinking, we unhesitatingly say, get this without 
dQ\2Ly.** —Leeds ^ferc 1 ny 

“Ere we had read a page it was evident that we w^erc in the grasp of a 
mind of singular foice and originality. There is nothing hackneyed, 
commonplace, or tedious in the volume ’’ — Christian World. 

LECKIE— Life and Religion By the late Rev Joseph 
Leckie, D.D., Ibrox, Glasgow. With Biographical Notice 
by his Son. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 

“ Men who want to see model * Modern Seimons ’ should lead these ” — 
Christian Woi'ld. 

“The book is throughout throbbing with life.” — Freeman. 

LEISHMAN— A System of Midwifery. By William 
Leishman, M.D., Regius Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Glasgow Fourth Edition Revised and 
Enlarged, with Additional Illustrations. 2 vols. Dem) 
8vo. 24s. 

“ We should counsel the student by all means to procuie Dr. Leishman’s 
work .'’ — London Medical Record. 
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LEITCH— Practical Educationists and their Systems 
OF Teaching By James Leitch Ciown 8vo 6s. 

LYTTON, THE EARL OF— National and Individual 
Morality Compared Rectonal Addiess deliveied to 
the University of Glasgow. Demy Svo, 6d 

MT-CENDRICK— Text-Book of Physiology. By J. G. 
M‘Kendrick, M D., LL.D , F R.S., Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine in the University of Glasgow. i vols. 
Demy Svo 40s. 

{The voliivtc^ are sold separately ) 

Vol. I — General Physiology, including the Chemistry and 
Histology of the Tissues and the Physiology of Muscle. 
542 Pages, 400 Illustrations. i6s. 

Vol II — Special Physiology, including Nutrition, Innerva- 
tion, and Reproduction. 830 Pages, 500 Illustrations. 24s. 

“ The clearness of the style, and the abundance and evcellence of the 
drawings, cannot tail to render the work, as it deserves to be, one of the 
most popular text-books of Physiology m our language.” — Dublin Journal 
of Medical Science. 

The work will rank high in its own department, and, like all Professor 
M ‘Kendrick’s works, it is definite, clear, and precise, and ought to be 
acceptable to the physiologist and the student.” '-Scolsman. 

MACKENZIE— An Introduction to Social Philosophy. 
By John S. Mackenzie, M.A Glas , B A. Cantab., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on Philosophy 
at Owens College, Manchester. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

“The style is fresh, clear, and attractive.” — Glasgow Herald. 

“This book maybe safely commended to those who are interested m 
the social problems of our time, and do not shrink from their study m a 
comprehensive and philosophical manner Mr. Mackenzie has read much 
and writes well.” — The Times. 
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MACLEHOSE — Tales from Spenser, chosen from The 
Faeiie Queene. By Sophia H MacLehose. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ornamental Cloth Boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d 

Also a Third and Cheaper Edition. Paper Boards, with 
Illustrated Title Page. Fcap Svo is. 6d 

“ The tales are charmingly and very dramatically told .” — Times 
“ This is a chaiming book of stories from the ‘ Faerie Queene/ It is just 
the soit of book for a good uncle to give to niece or nephew.”— 

Ohei ver 

“The editor’s performance of her task is m every way admirable and 
enj oyable. ” — Mam hester Examiner 


MOIR — A Lady’s Letiers from Central Africa: A 
Journey from Mandala, Shird Highlands, to Ujiji, Lake 
Tanganyika, and back By Jane F. Moir. With an 
Introduction by Rev. T. M. Lindsay, D.D., Free Church 
College, Glasgow, Illustrated. Crown Svo. is. 6d 

MORISON— Through the Postern. Poems. By Walter 
Morison, D D. Fcap. Svo. 3s, 6d. 

“ * Through the Postern ’ will not be missed by lovers of poetry.” — Z?? itish 
Weekly^ 

‘‘ The book will be read through with pleasure by everyone who takes it 
up.” — Scotsman. 


MULLER—Outlines of Hebrew Syntax. By Dr. August 
hlULLER, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Konisberg. Translated and Edited by James Robertson, 
INI A., D.D , Piofessor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow Demy Svo. Third Edition, 6s. 

“ It may be recommended a* an able and thoroughly trustworthy intro- 
duction to Hebrew syntax Professor S R Dnver in The Academy 
“ The work supplies a real want for English students. The translation 
is excellent.” — Bibliotheca h>ai/a. 
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MURRAY~The Property of Married Persons, with an 
Appendix of Statutes. By David Murray, M A , LL.D., 
F.S A. Scot. Medium 8vo. 9s. 

“ Dr. Murray’s book will be the first book to be consulted on his special 
subject by the prudent lawyer .” — Scottish Law Review. 


MURRAY — Old Cardross. Large paper copies, 6s. nett. 

MURRAY— A Note on some Glasgow and other Pro- 
vincial Coins and Tokens. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

NEWTON— Sir Isaac Newton's Principia. Edited by 
Lord Kelvin, D.C.L, LL.D., P.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and 
Hugh Blackburn, M.A. Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. 

NICHOL— Tables of European History, Literature, 
Science, and Art, from a.d. 200 to 1888, and of 
American History, Literature and Art. By John Nichol, 
M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition, greatly 
enlarged. Royal 8vo, printed in Five Colours. 7s. 6d. 

“ The Tables are clear, and form an admirable companion to the student 
of history, or indeed to any one who desires to revise his recollection of 
facts .” — Times 

“ In a word, the great leading facts of European history for nearly seven- 
teen hundred years are here compressed with wonderful clearness into a 
single slim volume The book is a tnumph of systematization , it embodies 
the result of great research, and will be found an admirable guide to the 
student, as well as useful for purposes of rapid reference ” — Scotsman, 

** About as convenient a book of reference as could be found.” — Spectator. 

“A great boon to students.” —Dundee Advertiser 

NICHOL— Tables of Ancient Literature and History 
FROM B.C. 1 500 TO A.D. 200. 4to, Cloth. 4s. 6d. 
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NICHOL—The Death of Themistocles, and other Poems. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OLRIG GRANGE. Smith. 

PATRICK— Mediaeval Scotland. By R. W. Cochran- 
Patrick, LL.D, Author of ‘Records of the Coinage of 
Scotland.’ Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. nett. 

A distinctly useful and interesting publication.” — Ajihqtiary 
“Every chapter is brimful of the most valuable information, conveyed in 
the clearest and most admirable style ”-~ScoiHs/? Geog, Magazme, 

“ A good book by a thoroughly competent man '^—Manchester Gnardian, 
“The learned author has done excellent service by putting in thoroughly 
readable form and very moderate space a mass of authentic information.” 
— National Observer, 


QUEEN MARGARET COLLEGE CALENDAR, 1892-93. 
Published anmially. Crown 8vo. is. nett. 

RANKINE— Songs and Fables. By W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine, late Professor of Engineering in the University 
of Glasgow. With Portrait, and with Ten Illustrations by 
J. B. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

ROBERTSON— Martin Luther; German Student Life , 
Poetry. From the Manuscripts of the late Rev. 
William B. Robertson, D.D., of Irvme. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“The unanimous verdict, -we believe, of all who read this volume— and 
to begin It means to read it through — will be that Miss Robertson has been 
thoroughly well-advised in publishing it. The book on the whole conveys 
an excellent idea of Robertson’s oratoncal power, and it forms a good com- 
panion volume to Dr. Brown’s Biography.” — Glasgow Herald, 

“ For the Luther lecture alone I would say to every young man, buy this 
book and begin to read it. It is simply an ideal book for a young fellow. 
Christian Leader, 
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ROBERTSON— Life and Letters of Rev. William B. 
Robertson, D.D., of Irvine. See Brown. 


ROBERTSON— Hebrew Syntax. See Muller. 

SCHLOMKA. — A German Grammar. With Copious 
Exercises, Dialogues, and a Vocabulary. By Clemens 
SCHLOMKA, M.A., Ph.D. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
4s. 6d. 

“ Wonderfully clear, consecutive, and simple. We have no hesitation in 
strongly lecommending this grammar .” — School Board Chronicle, 


SCHLOMKA — German Reader. Exercises for translating 
German into English and English into German. With 
Vocabularies for both. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 

“ Well arranged, and furnished with a good vocabulary. This work 
forms a worthy companion to its author’s German I— Scotsman, 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIALS. Extra pott folio, 
with 30 full-page Plates, and 287 Illustrations in the Text. 
£2 I2S. 6d. nett. 

The work is edited by Mr James Paton, with the assistance of Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, K.C.B., Joseph Anderson, LL D , the Rev. Father Joseph Steven- 
son, S.J , Mr. John M. Gray, Curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Mr. D. Hay P'leming, Mr. J Dalryraple Duncan, F.S.A., Mr. Alex. 
J. S. Brook, David Murray, M.A., LL.D., Mr. J. O. Mitchell, Mr. C. D. 
Donald, and Professor Ferguson, LL.D., F.S.A. 

“ It will be enjoyed in equal measure by the Scotchman who is a student of 
archeeology and history, and by the Englishman who has time to saunter 
through the sections into which it is divided, to sit down here and there, 
and drink in the significance of the pictures of Scotch life in the past that 
are presented to him m rich abundance and under the most fascinating 
guise. ” — Spectator, 

“ The closer and the mote carefully the volume is examined, the stronger 
becomes the impression that they no longer do these things better in 
France .” — Glasgow Herald, 
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bg th^ ^^ttthxrr of ‘‘©Irig ©range.'’ 

SMITH, WALTER C.— New Uniform Edition of Poems 

by Walter C. Smith, M.A., Author of " Olrig Grange.” 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 

OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

HILDA- Fourth Edition. 5s. 

KILDROSTAN. 5s. 

THOUGHTS AND FANCIES FOR Sunday Evenings 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“That It IS charactenzed by vigorous thinking, delicate fancy, and happy 
terms of expression, is admitted on all hands.” — Times. 

“A poem of remarkable po^^er.” — Brihsh Quarterly Review 

“ It IS to ' Hilda,’ however, that we must turn for the most tragic concep- 
tion of actual life that has hitherto been fashioned into verse. No modern 
poet, It may safely be said, has plunged so deeply into the innermost heart 
of living men and women, and none has used such remarkable materials for 
his drama." — Scottish Review 

“These poems are really dramatic, genuinely pathetic, and will bear 
reading over and over again,” — Westminster Review 

* ' For rich vanety alike in substance and form, for scathing exposure of 
all that is mean and base, and for the effective presentation of ihe loftiest 
ideals, for mingled humour and pathos, we do not know a volume m the 
whole range of Scottish verse that can be said to surpass ‘ North Country 
Folk’.” — Christian Leader. 

“ ‘ Kildrostan ' has all the interest and excitement of a novel.” — Scotsman. 

“ ‘Thoughts and Fancies’ is a delightful little book of sacred poetry,”— 
Nottingham Express, 


SMITH, WALTER C.— A Heretic, and Other Poems. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

“A more appetising volume of verses it would be impossible to pro- 
duce.” — Christian Leader. 

“This is a remarkable volume.” — Dundee Advertiser^ 
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SMITH, J Guthrie —Strathendrick, and its Inhabitants 
FROM Early Times : An account of the parishes of Fintry, 
Balfron, Killearn, Drymen, Buchanan, and Kilmaronock 
By John Guthrie Smith, F.SA.Scot., author of ‘The 
Parish of Strathblane.' \In preparation, 

SPENS— Employers and Employed : an Exposition of the 
Law of Reparation for Physical Injury. By Walter C. 
Spens, Advocate, Sheriff- Substitute of Lanarkshire, and 
RobertT. Younger, M.A.,LL.B., Advocate. Cr. 8vo. 14s. 

“A most complete compendium of the Law of Employers and Employed 
as regards reparation for physical in]ury .” — Glasgow Herald. 

SPENSER— Tales from Spenser, Chosen from The 
Faerie Queene. By Sophia H. MacLehose. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

Also a Third and Cheaper Edition. Paper Boards, with 
Illustrated Title Page. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

“ A delightful book for children. It could not have been better executed 
had It been the work of the Lambs ” — Saturday Review, 

“A dainty volume. It makes a charming mtioduction to a great 
poem, ” — Guardian, 

STANLEY, Dean— The Burning Bush : a Sermon. 8vo. is. 

STANNARD— The Divine Humanity and other Sermons. 
By the late Rev. J. T. Stannard, Huddersfield. Edited by 
the Rev. John Hunter, Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘‘None can read it without feeling healthfully influenced by the high 
spintual tone which breathes through it.” — N. B, Daily Mail. 

“Not a few will be attracted by the intrinsic worth of this memonal 
volume, for there are discourses here of rare spiritual insight and sterling 
mtxiU^-^ChrisHan World. 

“ It IS not often that we can say that sermons are worthy of publication, 
but in the present instance it may be said with emphasis .” — Aberdeefi 
Free Press, 
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STEVEN— Outlines of Practical Pathology. An Intro- 
duction to the Practical Study of Morbid Anatomy and 
Histology. By J. Lindsay Steven, M.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“To the earnest student bent on seeing for himself the facts of which he 
reads, such a manual as that of Dr. Steven’s will be invaluable.”— 

“ This IS a sensible, practical, useful book The work has evidently 
been prepared with great care , nothing is superfluous , there is no over- 
lapping of subjects ; and the matter has been rigorously subordinated to 
the wants of the practical student.”— Medico-Chtrurgical JournaL 


STORY — Creed and Conduct : Sermons preached in Ros- 
neath Church. By Robert Herbert Story, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Church History in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

VEITCH— The Tweed, and Other Poems. By John 
Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

VEITCH— Lucretius and the Atomic Theory. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

VEITCH— Hillside Rhymes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

WADDELL— Verses and Imitations in Greek and 
Latin. By William Wardlaw Waddell. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


WALKER— Three Centuries of Scottish Literature. 
By Hugh Walker, M.A., Professor of English in St. 
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